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LORD CHESTERFIELD: 
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DR. MATY'S MEMOIRS OF HIS LORDSHIP'S LIFE. 


VOLUME THE FIRST: 


Ipſæ enim familiæ ſua quaſi ornamenta ac monumenta ſervabant, et 
ad uſum, fi quis ejuſdem generis cecidiſſet, et ad memoriam 
laudum domeſticarum, et ad illuſtrandam nobilitatem ſuam. 

CICERO. 


Memoirs from thoſe of Philip de Comines, down to the innumera- 
ble ones in the reign of Lewis XIV. have been of great uſe, and 
thrown great light upon particular parts of Hiſtory. 
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CHESTERFIELD, 


&c. &c. &c, 


MADAM, 


I T was Doctor Mar x's ambition to pre- 
ſent theſe three volumes to your Ladyſhip. 
Had he fortunately lived to put the finiſhing 
hand to them, your Ladyſhip might have 
expected from his pen an addreſs worthy of 
your virtues and diſtinguiſhed character. 

For 


n 

For myſelf, Ma DAM. I can preſume no 
further than to offer my humble acknow- 
ledgments to your Ladyſhip for permitting 
me, in Doctor Mar x's name, to place this 
work under your patronage. | 


I have the honor to be, with the greateſt 
reſpec, 


MAD A M, 


YOUR LADYSHIP'S MOST HUMBLE 


AND MOS T OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


Ne Palace- Yard, 
Feb. 1, 1777. 


J. O. JUSTAMOND. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


I T is proper to acquaint the Reader, that 
Doctor MAr left the firſt five Sections of 
theſe Memoirs complete, excepting the omiſ- 
ſion of a few paſſages and ſome notes. He 
alſo left a rough draught of part of the laſt 
Section, and heads for the remainder. The reſt 
has been ſupplied by the Editor. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I T hath long been a matter of doubt with me, 
whether the following undertaking will tend to pro- 
mote the benefit of mankind, which ought to be 
the object of every writer: for, though it cannot be 
denied that hiſtory hath been chiefly founded on 
the authority of contemporary relations, and au- 
thentic memoirs, yet it is no leſs certain, and hath 
| often been lamented [1], that nothing hath contri- 
buted more to render hiſtorical truth ſuſpected, 
than diſguiſed accounts of facts by intereſted ſtateſ- 
men, and falſe repreſentations of characters and 
motives by prejudiced or mercenary writers. 


The improper uſe, however, which hath been 
made of ſuch materials cannot be urged as a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for depriving poſterity of the advan- 
tages, which may be derived from them, even 
though they may be imperfect, and in ſome inſtan- 
ces ſuſpicious. It is from the number and variety 
of ao memoirs, and the colliſion of oppoſite 

teſtimonies, 
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teſtimonies, that the judicious reader is enabled to 
ſtrike out light, and find his way through that dark- 
neſs and confuſion; in which he is at firſt involved. 
ö Who cannot but regret that neither the Cato nor 
i the Anti-Cato have been tranſmitted to us? Who 
= doth not wiſh that Cæſar had lived to finiſh his 
| commentaries, and that Pompey's ſons, inſtead of 
fighting their father's cauſe, had employed them- 
ſelves in writing his life ? What a valuable legacy 
would Cicero have left us, if, inſtead bf ſome of his 
philoſophical works, he had written the memoirs of 
his own times ! or how much would Tyro, to whom 
| ENCE poſterity is ſo much indebted for the preſervation of 
y his maſter's letters, have increaſed that obligation, 
if, from his own knowledge, he had connected and 
explained them! The life of Agricola, by his ſon- 
in-law Tacitus, is undoubtedly one of the moſt pre- 
cious monuments of antiquity. Even remote bio- 
graphers, ſuch as Cornelius Nepos [2], Suetonius, 
and Plutarch, convey more exact repreſentations 
of perſons and facts, than compilers, or writers of 
abridgments, ſuch as Paterculus, Florus, and Juſ- 
tin; and to come nearer to our times, the Comines, 
Sullys, Clarendons, and Ludlows, will continue to 
ſurvive the Daniels, D'Orleans, Oldmixons, and 
Guthries. 


But beſides this general utility, which public hiſto- 
ry derives from private authorities, other adyantages, 
perhaps no leſs important, may be obtained from 
them. It is from obſerving different individuals, 
that we may be enabled to draw the outlines of 
that extraordinary complicated being, man. The 
characteriſtics of any country or age muſt be de- 
duced from the ſeparate characters of perſons, who 
however diſtinguiſhable in many reſpects, {till pre- 
ſerve a family likeneſs, From the life of almoſt 
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INTRODUCTION. 


any one individual, but chiefly from the lives of 
ſuch eminent men as ſeemed deſtined to enlighten 
or to adorn ſociety, inſtructions may be drawn, 
ſuitable to every capacity, rank, age, or ſtation. 
Young men aſpiring to honors cannot be too aſſi- 
duous in tracing the means by which they were ob- 
tained : by obſerving with what difficulty they were 
preſerved, they will be appriſed of their real value, 
eſtimate the riſks of the purchaſe, and diſcover fre- 
quent diſappointment in the poſſeſſion, 


It 1s not my province to determine, whether the 
memoirs of lord Cheſterfield will anſwer theſe ſeve- 
ral purpoſes, I profeſs, however, they were written 
with that view. The tranſactions of the two laſt 
reigns are fo recent, that general hiſtory cannot yet 
relate them with faithfulneſs and accuracy. But 
materials ſhould now be collected, characters ſhould 
be drawn, while they are ſtill freſh in the memory 
of the living, and anecdotes ſhould be ſnatched 
from the deſtructive hands of time and oblivion. 
I do not preſume to have penetrated into the ſanc- 
tuary, nor can I venture to promiſe that I ſhall al- 
ways be able to come at the truth; ſome ſecrets 
may, and perhaps muſt, remain for ever undiſcloſ- 
ed. Thoſe, who are pofleſſed of better informations, 
may be incited by this attempt to communicate their 
knowledge to the public. 


How happy ſhould I have been, had this under- 
taking been honored with the earl's own aſſiſtance 
[3]! Could my pen, as I wiſhed, have been di- 
rected by his maſterly hand, poſterity would have 
received a work more worthy of its attention. As 
the difficulty of the taſk excited my induſtry, I 
have ſuppoſed myſelf under the inſpection of lord 
Cheſterfield's piercing eye, commanded by him ta 

| ſpeak 
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ſpeak the truth without malignancy and without ex- 
tenuation ; and as no man knew better than him- 
ſelf, that perfection or pure virtue never was the 
lot of humanity, I have not ſcrupled to add ſome 
ſhades to my colors. 


To throw theſe memoirs into ſome kind of order, 
I have divided them into fix parts, or ſections. The 
firſt contains the early periods of lord Cheſterfield's 
life, and extends to his twentieth year, or to the 
death of queen Anne. The ſecond comprehends 
the detail of his conduct at court, in parliament, 
and in ſociety, during the reign of George the firſt, 
ending in 1727. The third gives an account of his 
firſt embaſſy to Holland, and his return to England, 
to the time of his diſmiſſion in 1733. The period 
of his oppaſition, during the twelve following years, 
is the ſubject of the fourth ſection. The fifth in- 
cludes his lordſhip's ſecond embaſly to Holland ; 
his adminiſtration in Ireland, and his ſhare in pub- 
lic affairs as ſecretary of ſtate, till the beginning of 
1748 when he reſigned ; and the ſixth and laſt re- 
_ preſents his lordſhip in his retreat, enjoying the 
fruits of his experience and labors, bearing up 
againſt the infirmities of old age, and continuing 
to the laſt the favourite of the muſes, the friend to 
his country, and the well-wiſher to mankind. 


SECTION 


i hs 
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P HILIP Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield, 
was born in London, on the 22d of September 


1694 [1]. | 


The antiquity of the Stanhopes [2] is ſufficiently 
known, and needs no illuſtration. Several of our 
firſt nobility trace their origin from them | 3], and 
their connections and intermarriages with the princi- 
pal families of the kingdom have been very nume- 
rous and extenſrve [4]. Their zeal for their coun- 
try and fidelity to the crown, ever fince the reign 
of Edward III. though often tried, could never be 
ſhaken ; and their eminent ſervices in the moſt cri- 
tical times were juſtly rewarded by places of truſt, 
and marks of diſtinction. The honor of peerage 
was conferred upon this family by king James I. 
and the title of earl by his ſon. The late lord ſtood 
the eighteenth in the rank of the Engliſh earls. 


The firſt earl of Cheſterfield loſt his fortune, and 
two of his ſons, in ſupport of the royal cauſe; and, 
being himſelf taken priſoner, died in 1656, after 
twelve years confinement. His eldeſt ſon had been 
dead ever ſince the year 1634. By his wife, Catha- 
rine eldeſt daughter and coheireſs to lord Wotton, 
he left an only ſon one year old. His mother un- 
dertook the care of his education, and, being ap- 
pointed governeſs to Charles the Firſt's eldeſt 

daughter, 
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1694. daughter, accompanied her into Holland, on the 
completion of her marriage with the prince of 
Orange's ſon, in 1642. She herſelf had married the 
Dutch nobleman | 5] employed in that negotiation, 
and by his intereſt and fortune had opportunities of 
ſending ſupplies of arms and money to the king, 
during his greateſt diſtreſs. Charles II. on the re- 
ſtoration, acknowledged theſe ſervices, by promot- 
ing that lady to the rank of counteſs of Cheſterfield 
in her own right. Her ſon Philip, in the mean while, 
had the advantage both of a military education in 
the beſt ſchool of Europe, and of imbibing princi- 
ples oppoſite to arbitrary power and perſecution 
[6], in a country then ſtruggling againſt their unit- 
ed efforts. The finiſhing of his education, indeed, 
may be thought not to have been equally happy, as 
he was ſent over to Italy, and ſpent ſome years 
there. He returned, however, time enough, after 
he had inherited his grandfather's title, to bear a 
conſiderable part in forwarding the reſtoration ; 
and in conſideration of his ſervices, the king ap- 
pointed him lord chamberlain to queen Catharine, 
and gave him ſucceſſively two regiments. He was 
likewiſe conſtituted lord warden and lord chief juſ- 
tice of all the king's foreſts, parks, &c. on this fide 
Trent [7], and the honor of doctor of civil laws was 
conferred upon him by the univerſity of Oxford. 
In his youth he was a man of wit and gallantry, 
though rather of a ceremomious and jealous diſpoſiti- 
on [8]. He was thought to have ſhared with his 
maſter the affeQtions of the famous lady Caſtlemaine. 
This treſpaſs was ſlightly reſented by the eaſy king; 
but retaliated by the duke of York, who, not very 
ſecretly nor altogether in vain, paid his addreſſes to 
this lord's ſecond wife, a daughter of the duke of 
Ormond, He ſhewed his reſentment on this occa- 


fron, 
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ſion, in a manner, which drew upon him the raillery 
of the French and other wits of that profligate court 
[9]. It was molt probably this motive, that induc- 
ed him to reſign all his employments, on the acceſſi- 
on of king James to the throne. He paſſed the re- 
mainder of his life, free and diſengaged, in a de- 
lightful villa [10], and being a great lover of gar- 
dening, as well as a ſcholar, was complimented 
with Mr. Dryden's dedication of the Georgics [I 1]. 
An uninterrupted courſe -of temperance, exerciſe, 
and uſeful amuſements, procured him a happy and 
long life, being upwards of fourſcore when he died 
in 1713. 


This nobleman's third wife was Elizabeth Dor- 
mer, the earl of Carnarvon's eldeſt daughter, from 
whom the late earl inherited one of his names, to- 
gether with an eſtate. His father was born of that 
marriage; and of him we know little more than 
that he was an earl of Cheſterfield [12]. It is ſaid 
that his apprehenſions of the return of the Stuarts, 
an event which he judged near at hand, kept him 
attached to their cauſe, and that conſequently he 
diſapproved of his eldeſt ſon's engagements with the 
reigning family. It would appear ſurpriſing that 
with ſuch principles he ſhould have married one of 
the daughters of George Savile, marquis of Halifax, 


if the verſatility of that celebrated nobleman were 


not ſufficiently known [I 3]. 


He had four ſons and two daughters [14]. Their 
mother did not live long enough to take the charge 
of their education. The eldeſt ſon, being rather 
neglected by his father [15], was taken care of by 
his grand-mother lady Halifax [16], who proved 
every way equal to this important taſk. Her mind 
ſeems to have been con genial with that of her late 


lord, 
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1694. daughter, accompanied her into Holland, on the 
completion of her marriage with the prince of 
Orange's ſon, in 1642. She herſelf had married the 
Dutch nobleman | 5] employed in that negotiation, 
and by his intereſt and fortune had opportunities of 
ſending ſupplies of arms and money to the king, 
during his greateſt diſtreſs. Charles II. on the re- 
ſtoration, acknowledged theſe ſervices, by promot- 
ing that lady to the rank of counteſs of Cheſterfield 
in her own right. Her ſon Philip, in the mean while, 
had the advantage both of a military education in 
the beſt ſchool of Europe, and of imbibing princi- 
ples oppoſite to arbitrary power and perſecution 
[6], in a country then ſtruggling againſt their unit- 
ed efforts. The finiſhing of his education, indeed, 
may be thought not to have been equally happy, as 
he was ſent over to Italy, and ſpent ſome years 
there. He returned, however, time enough, after 
he had inherited his grandfather's title, to bear a 
conſiderable part in forwarding the reſtoration ; 
and in conſideration of his ſervices, the king ap- 
pointed him lord chamberlain to queen Catharine, 
and gave him ſucceſſively two regiments. He was 
likewiſe conſtituted lord warden and lord chief juſ- 
tice of all the king's foreſts, parks, &c. on this fide 
Trent [7], and the honor of doctor of civil laws was 
conferred upon him by the univerſity of Oxford. 
In his youth he was a man of wit and gallantry, 
though rather of a ceremonious and jealous diſpoſiti- 
on [8]. He was thought to have ſhared with his 
maſter the affections of the famous lady Caſtlemaine. 
This treſpaſs was lightly reſented by the eaſy king; 
but retaliated by the duke of York, who, not very 
ſecretly nor altogether in vain, paid his addreſſes to 
this lord's ſecond wife, a daughter of the duke of 
Ormond, He ſhewed his reſentment on this occa- 
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ſion, in a manner, which drew upon him the raillery 
of the French and other wits of that profligate court 
[9]. It was moſt probably this motive, that induc- 
ed him to reſign all his employments, on the acceſſi- 
on of king James to the throne. He paſſed the re- 
mainder of his life, free and diſengaged, in a de- 
lightful villa [10], and being a great lover of gar- 
dening, as well as a ſcholar, was complimented 
with Mr. Dryden's dedication of the Georgics [11]. 
An uninterrupted courſe of temperance, exerciſe, 
and uſeful amuſements, procured him a happy and 
long life, being upwards of fourſcore when he died 
in 1713. 


This nobleman's third wife was Elizabeth Dor- 
mer, the earl of Carnarvon's eldeſt daughter, from 
whom the late earl inherited one of his names, to- 
gether with an eſtate. His father was born of that 
marriage; and of him we know little more than 
that he was an earl of Cheſterfield [12]. It is ſaid 
that his apprehenſions of the return of the Stuarts, 
an event which he judged near at hand, kept him 
attached to their cauſe, and that conſequently he 


diſapproved of his eldeſt ſon's engagements with the 


reigning family. It would appear ſurpriſing that 
with ſuch principles he ſhould have married one of 
the daughters of George Savile, marquis of Halifax, 


if the verſatility of that celebrated nobleman were 


not ſufficiently known [I 3]. 


He had four ſons and two daughters [14]. Their 
mother did not live long enough to take the charge 
of their education. The eldeſt ſon, being rather 
neglected by his father [15], was taken care of by 
his grand-mother lady Halifax [16], who Rent 
every way equal to this important taſk. Her mind 
ſeems to have been congenial with that of her late 


lord, 
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1694. lord, and her underſtanding and wit were ſtill ex- 
> ceeded by the goodneſs of her heart. 


It does not appear that her young ward was ſent 
to any of the public ſchools. His ſentiments, man- 
ners, and taſte, were all formed upon the model he 
found at home. The beſt maſters were choſen to 
render his accompliſhments ſuitable to his birth. 
They hit upon the art of adapting their inſtructions 
to his diſpoſition, and by this method improved his 
mind, while they gained his affection. 


From his earlieſt youth he ſhewed an ardent de- 
fire of excelling in whatever he undertook | 17], and 
an uncommon reſolution in never deviating from 
the track he at firſt chalked out to himſelf, whatever 
difficulties he might find in his way. Two inſtan- 
ces of this, however trifling, I ſhall beg leave to re- 
late from the informations, which were tranſmitted 
to me by the biſhop of Waterford. 


He was very young, when lord Galway, who, 
though not a very fortunate general, was a man of 
uncommon penetration and* merit, and who often 
viſited the marchioneſs of Halifax, obſerving in him 
a ſtrong inclination for a political life, but at the 
ſame time an unconquerable taſte for pleaſure, with 
ſome tincture of lazineſs, gave him the following 
advice. If you intend to be a man of buſineſs, 
you muſt be an early riſer. In the diſtinguiſhed 
poſts your parts, rank, and fortune, will intitle you 
to fill, you will be liable to have viſitors at every 
hour of the day, and unleſs you will riſe conſtantly 
at an early hour, you will never have any leiſure to 
yourſelf.” This admonition, delivered in the moſt 
obliging manner, made a conſiderable impreſſion. 
upon the mind of our young man, who ever after 
obſerved that excellent rule, even when he went to 
bed late, and was already advanced in years. 


With 
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With ſuch advantages and expectations, it is not 


ſurpriſing that he ſhould have had an uncommon 
ſhare of ſpirits; His natural livelineſs was, in the 


beginning of his life, accompanied with ſome de- 


gree of warmth. He was rather impatient of con- 
tradiction, and is reported to have been ſomewhat 


paſſionate. This diſpoſition, ſo improper for a 
ſtateſman, was happily corrected by an incident; 
and the leſſon he received, was the moſt efficacious, 
as he gave it to himſelf. Something, which he ſaid 
or did in a fit of anger when he was young, made 
him ſo uneaſy afterwards that he reſolved from that 


time to watch over himſelf, and endeavour to curb 


the impetuoſity of his temper. This he was happy 
enough to ſucceed in, and for the remainder of his 
life he was never known to be e by 8 
emotion of his mind. 


When he was About fourteen years old, he ha 


an opportunity of ſeeing an extraordinary perſon, 
Richard [18], the ſon of Oliver Cromwell. That 


great wicked man, as he was juſtly called, had left 


that ſon in poſſeſſion of an authority, which, under 
the title of protector, raiſed him above moſt kings. 


But he could not inſpire him with his own genius, 


aſpiring ſpirit, and undaunted courage. Indolence 


and incapacity, which were Richard's characteriſtics, 


ſoon drove him from a ſeat much too exalted for him. 


Too weak and too inoffenſive not to be ſuffered to 


live, he quietly retired to the happier ſtation of a 
country gentleman; and, without entertaining the 


leaſt idea of his having loſt any advantages, he 
finiſhed in obſcurity a long life, untainted by am- 


bition and ſecured from envy. Such was his ſitua- 
tion, when he was called upon to give evidence in 


a court of juſtice. Upon his being named, the at- 
tention of the audience was fixed upon him. The 
"OL, L B judge, 


1705. 
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1708. judge, fir John Holt, either from. regard; to his. for- 
— mer ſtate, or in conſideration of his age, ſhewed him 
a kind of diſtinction, by ordering him a feat. "This 
act of humanity drew upon the lord chief juſtice the 
cenſure of ſome perſons; but he was highly com- 
mended for it by the queen, when he related the 
fact to her in the public drawing · room. Lord 
Cheſterfield, who remembered diſtinctly this tran- 
ſaction, ſaid that he only ſaw in Richard Cromwell 
a plain old man, without any appearance that could 

excite either regard or pity. 


1710. The ſtudy of the French language had been an 
early part of young Stanhope's education (19) ; and. 
when he was about fixteen, Mr. Jouneau, a French 
clergyman, was employed to improve him in the 
ſpeaking of it, as well as to give him ſome tincture 
of claſſical knowledge, and the firſt rudiments of 
hiſtory and philoſophy. His letters to that worthy 
man (22), at the ſame time that they ſhew the great 

ogreſs which he had already made in the French 

tongue, diſcloſe the.natural turn both of his mind 

and heart. He expreſſes, in a moſt lively manner, 

his regard for his maſter; and. he. loſtno opportu- 

nity of giving him ever after ſubſtantial proofs of 
his gratitude and attachment. 


1712. At the age of cighteen,”Mr, Stanhope was ſent to 
Cambridge in order to improve his talents, and form 
thoſe early connections, which commonly diſcover 
4 young man's natural propenſities, and almoſt con- 
ſtantly determine his future conduct. 


' Like other majeſtic; monuments of antiquity, the 
Engliſh univerſities, defended by their own gran- 
deur, and ſupported by the veneration in which 

they are held, reſiſt the hand of time, and baffle 


any attempt to impair or to improve. Perhaps, 
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they may be thought not ſo well ealculated to fit 
young men fot a public as for a ſtudious life. The 


colleges, of which they are compoſed, having been 


founded in thoſe rude ages, wien the clergy were in 


poſſeſſion both of the little ſtock of learning ſtill 
ſubſiſting; and of the great power and infſuence 
which that ſuperiority, ſuch as it was, gave them, 
have ever ſince retained, and even now that this 
preeminence has ceaſed; continue to poſſeſs ad van- 
tages peculiar to that order. BEeclefiaftics ate al- 
moſt excluſively members and governors of theſe 
noble ſeminanes of uſeful knowledge. There are, 
however, ſome exceptions; and th&ſodety of Pri- 
nity-Hall; which was choſen for our young noble- 
man's reſfidefice, has long been-diſtinguiſhed on that 
account. I find,“ he ſays, in a letter dated Au- 
guſt 22, 1) T2, “ the college, where I ain; finitely 
4 the beſt in the univerſity; for it is the ſmalleſt; 

< and it is filled with lawyers; who Have lived ir 
„ the world, and know how) to beiave What 
4 ever may be ſaid to the contrary, tere is certairily 
very little debauchery in this univerſity, eſpeci- 
ally amongſt people of faſhion, for a man muſt 
have the inclinations of à porter to endure it 
„here (23).“ 


It is an object, at leaft, of curioſity to be inform- 
ed of the firſt ſteps of a young man, called by his 
birth, and entitled by his talents; to the higheſt ſta- 
tions; and I have great ſatisfaction in being able to 
gratify this curioſity by informations drawn from 
his own letters: It is now,” ſays he, © fir; Fhave 
« a great deal of buſineſs upon my hands; for 1 
< ſpend above an hour every day in ſtudying the 
« civil law (24), and as much in phitofophy'; and 
next week the blind man (25) begins his lectures 
upon the mathematics; ſo that I am now fully 
B 2 employed. 


1712. 


1712. 


1713. 
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« employed. Would you believe too that I read 
Lucian and Xenophon in Greek ? which is made 
“ eaſy to me; for I do not take the pains to learn 
all the grammatical rules; but the gentleman, 
** whois with me (26), and who is himſelf a living 
grammar, teaches me them all as I go along. I 
<«« reſerve time for playing at tennis, for I wiſh to 
have the corpus ſanum as well as the mens ſana; I 
think the one is not good for much without the 
other. As for anatomy, I ſhall not have an op- 
«© portunity of learning it; for though a poor man 
** has been hanged, the ſurgeon, who uſed to per- 
form thoſe operations, would not this year give 
any lectures, becauſe it was a man, and then he 
« ſays the ſcholars will not come.” I have been in- 
duced to tranſcribe theſe laſt lines, on purpoſe to 
ſhew our young nobleman's early turn to pleaſan- 
try. It appears from a ſubſequent letter, that he 


found means to go through a courſe of anatomy, 


which, from the ſatisfaction it gave him, retarded 
for ſome time his return to London. It might have 
been better for him, if he had not alſo dabbled in 
phyſic ; he would not ſo often have been his on. 
patient, or intruſted his health to the care of empirics. 


The multiplicity of theſe different ſtadies, and 
the reclufe life which he led at Cambridge, ſeem, 
from his own account (27), to have rendered him. 
rather more deſirous of diſplaying his philological 
acquiſnions than was ſuitable to his rank and deſti- 
nation. But this college-ruſt could not have pene- 
trated very deep, ſince it was ſo ſoon and ſo per- 
fectly worn off; and our young ſtudent never for- 
got or neglected what he, in the decline of life, ſo 
ſtrongly preſſed upon his ſon, that the art of per- 
ſuading (28) is in fact that of pleaſing. 


6 * . a 
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Party diviſions, at that time, ran extremely high, 1713. 


throughout England, and Cambridge was by no 
means exempt from them. Lord Stanhope, ſo he 
was called upon the death of his grandfather Cheſ- 
terfield, diſcloſes very naturally and with good hu- 
mor, his own ideas in the following lines to Mr. 
Touneau. *© Methinks our affairs are in a very bad 
„ way; but, as I cannot mend them, I meddle 
very little with politics: only I take a pleaſure in 
„going ſometimes to the coffee-houſe, to ſee the 
<«« pitched battles that are fought between the he- 
<< roes of each party with inconceivable bravery, 
and are uſually terminated by the total defeatof a 
«© few tea-cups on both ſides.” The ſame coolneſs 
may be diſcerned in ſome of his lordſhip's laſt let- 
ters : old age and youth have more than one affinity. 


After having paſſed two years at the univerſity 
(29), lord Stanhope was ſent, according to the 
cuſtom of his country, to begin the tour of Europe. 
He did not, however, follow the coſtume in every 
particular; for, he was not attended by any gover- 
nor. He haſtily paſſed through the towns in Flan- 
ders, without meeting with any proper objects to 
improve his underſtanding or excite his curioſity. 
He had not yet acquired a taſte for pictures; and 
his mind was even at that time, as he expreſſed 
himſelf (30), more turned to perſons than to things. 


The ſummer of the year 1714 was more agree- 
ably at leaſt, if not more profitably, ftpent in Hol- 
land, and the greateſt part of it at the Hague. It 
was in this inchanting place, that he firſt began to 
{ce the world. The company he found there, and 
which he thought the beſt, conſiſting chiefly of fo- 
reigners of different countries, and of different 
ranks, ſoon enabled him to throw off the ſcholar, 
and to become in ſome meaſure a new man. But, 

however 
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1514. however indebted he might be for his improve- 
— ments in good-breeding to his new friends, who 
laughed him out of ſome of his ſcholaſtic habits, he 
| often regretted that he had contracted others among 
them, no leſs diſgraceful to his underftanding than 
detrimental to his reputation (31). 


; His pleaſures, however, never made him loſe 
| {ight of his great object, that of making a figure in 
his own coyntry. His principles of liberty were 
ſufficiently known, and he made no ſcruple of avow- 
ing them. The earl of Strafford, the Britiſh ambaſ- 
ſador at the Hague, and one of the plenipotentiaries 
at the congreſs of Utrecht, entertained very differ- 
| ent ſentiments, and did not eaſily brook contradic- 
tion, I have been credibly informed (32), that our 
young traveller, the late earl of Burlington, and 
Mr. Doddington, fince lord Melcombe, who met 
all together at the Hague, ſometimes diverted them- 
{elves with teazing the warm negotiator, by ſpeak- 
ing in favor of the whig party, and condemning 
the tory adminiſtration. They would ſcarcely have 
been ſo unreſerved, had not affairs in England been 
near a criſis. 


The accompliſhments, which lord Stanhope had 
hitherto acquired, prepared him for Paris, and help- 
ed to qualify him for the polite world, which he 
tound there, The reception he met with muſt haye 
been very flattering, ſince he deſcribed it in the fol- 
lowing manner, I ſhall not give you my opinion 
** of the French, becauſe I am very often taken for 
one, and many a Frenchman has paid me the 
*+* higheſt compliment they think they can pay to 
* any one, which is, fir, you are juſt like one of 
* us.” ©] talk a great deal, I am very loud and 
* peremptory ; I ſing and dance as I go along; 
and, laſtly, I ſpend a ee, deal of money in 


2 & powder, 


( 
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< powder, feathers, white gloves, Src. (33). As this 1714. 
deſcription is fiat unlike that which he gave many — 
years afterwards of his countrymens way of ſpend- 

ing their time at Paris (34), we may ſuppoſe that 

he was as yet far from being what he wiſhed his fa- 

vourite fon to be, fe petit et Patmable Stanhope (25). 

This ſurmiſe is confirmed by his own account of 

his aukward appearance in that metropolis of levity 

and taſte, and of the means that were uſed to give 

him the bn ton (36). 


So great were the changes queen Ann's death 
made in England, that he regretted not having been 
preſent to partake of the general joy upon the arriv- 
al of her ſucceſſor. He enjoyed, however, almoſt 
an equivalent ſatisfaction, in being a witneſs of the 
concern expreſſed both by the French and the Jaco- 
bites on this event. He, himſelf, eſteemed it the 
greateſt bleſſing that could have happened to Great 
Britain, whoſe religion and liberties he firmly be- 
lieved would otherwiſe, in three months time, have 
been totally ſubverted (37). 


Whether his apprehenſions were altogether 
groundleſs is a point perhaps not eaſy to be deter- 
mined. That ſuſpicions of an intended invaſion by 
the pretender were at that time entertained, appears 
from moſt of the papers and letters written by or- 
der of the electoral family of Hanover a few months 
before the queen's death (38). From theſe we may 
judge of hs ba ular fears at that critical period. 
Lord Cheer told the biſhop of Waterford, 
that, if the queen had lived but a ſhort time longer, 
the whigs would have taken up arms (39). Gene- 
ral Stanhope was to have commanded the army, 
and lord Cadogan to have ſeized the tower. All the 
officers on half-pay, ſome of whom are ftill living, 
had ſigned the aſſociation. The place of rendez- 
Vous 


1 714. vous was appointed behind Montagu Houſe. The 
rw officers held their arms in readineſs in their bed- 
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chambers, and were prepared to obey the ſummons 
at a minute's warning. Not one of them betrayed 
the ſecret ; and lord Bolingbroke (40) never heard 
of this defign till his return, when lord Cheſterfield 
told him of it. Lord Bolingbroke, on the other 
hand, aſſured his friend, that he never had any fixed 
ſcheme in relation to the pretender, and that he had 
always avoided ſpeaking of him to the queen, who, 
he ſaid, did not like to hear any thing of a ſucceſſor. 
He added, that the pretender never was in England, 
during the tory adminiſtration. How far fimulation 
or diffimulation influenced the two lords in theſe reci- 
procal communications, may, perhaps, be a prob- 
lem, which will be differently ſolved according to 
diftent ſyſtems. Lord Bolingbroke often ſaid that 
we were ſtill too near the ſcene, but that, one day, 
when private intereſts and connections ſhould act 


with leſs force, the curtain would be drawn up, and 
many ſecrets diſcloſed. 


Lord Cheſterfield's ſentiments, however, appear 
to have been at all times perfectly uniform. From 
theſe he never varied ; his zeal and attachment to 
the crown were always tempered' by the liberty he 
allowed himſelf of judging of thoſe, who were in 
actual poſſeſſion of it. Theſe rulers of the world 
fat long before him; he obſerved them both in their 
royal robes and in their undreſs, and, having alter- 
nately been in favor and in diſgrace with them, he 
drew their pictures from life with a true, but neyer 
flattering pencil, | 


The period we now conclude, and which may be 
called preparatory, is not in the leaſt intereſting in 
the earl of Cheſterfield's life, It ſhews the early 


pains 
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pains he took to lay in a ſtore of uſeful as well as ex- 
tenſive knowledge, and to habituate himſelf to an 
exertion of the mental powers he had received from 
nature. The building was now begun, and, to uſe 
his own metaphor, truly upon the principles of the 
Tuſcan order, having all the ſtrength and ſolidity 
neceſſary to bear a noble and permanent ſuper- 
ſtructure. As yet, however, the work was coarſe 
and inelegant. The ornamental parts of the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders, were ſtill wanting to 
complete the whole. How theſe deficiencies were 
ſupplied, or, to quit the metaphor, how the accom- 
pliſhed gentleman ſucceeded to the imperfect youth, 
ſhall be ſhewn in the next ſection. 


I 16 } 


SECTION I. 


1714. G EORGE the firſt, elector of Hanover, aſ- 
—— cended the throne of Great Britain without any op- 
poſition. His title, though founded updn the prin- 
ciples of the revolution, upon repeated aQts of par- 
lament, and the choice of a free nation, was not 
however univerſally acknowledged. The govern- 
ment had been for many years in the hands of real 
or ſuſpected enemies; whom it was equally dan- 
gerous to continue in power, or to diſmiſs. Their 
ſecret wiſhes, it was thought, had long been turned 
towards a competitor for the crown, who had been 
formerly acknowledged by Lewis XIV. and, while 
that monarch lived, was certain of finding in him, 
equally from motives of ambition and conſcience, 
a zealous, though not an open, friend [1]. 


The new king arrived in England near 'two 
months after he had been proclaimed. The op- 
polite parties were prepared for the ſtruggle. Se- 

veral changes had taken place; many more were 
expected, and a total revolution in the political 
ſyſtem was, not without anxiety, foreſeen. 


This critical ſituation obliged the new miniſtry to 
call in to their aſſiſtance all thoſe perſons, who, from 
inclination and principle, were attached to their 
cauſe. Lord Stanhope was one of the firſt ſent for. 

He owed this diſtinction to general Stanhope, grand- 
ſon 
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ſon to the firſt earl of Cheſterfield by a ſecond 
wife, and uncle to his father. As this brave officer, 
to whom the nation owed the conqueſt of Minorca, 
was one of the principal leaders of the whig 
party, and had ſtood forth in defence of the Han- 
over family during the trying years of the laſt reign, 
he expected, and deſerved, to be nobly rewarded. 
He was immediately appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 
and ſoon obtained the greateſt ſhare in the affections 
and confidence of the ſovereign. His young kinſ- 
man could not have wiſhed for a more favourable 
introduction; and therefore, though he had in- 
tended to ſpend the next carnival at Venice, he did 
not heſitate to ſacrifice in this, as in many other in- 
ſtances, his pleaſure to his duty. 


Upon his arrival in London, he was preſented 
to the king, and appointed one of the gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber to the prince of Wales. This poſt 
was equally ſuitable to his birth, his age, and his 
inclination. His genius, application, and know- 
ledge of the conſtitution, gave him the beſt oppor- 
tunities of acquiring the language and ſcience of 
courts, of ingratiating himſelf with the ſucceſſor to 
the crown, and of transforming a German prince 
into a Britiſh king. He found by his own expe- 
rience, as he ſomewhere obſerves, that young favor 
is eaſily acquired ; and that, when acquired, it is 
warm, though perhaps not more durable than moſt 
other court attachments uſually are, 


In a foil fo unfavourable to the growth of virtues 
as courts generally are, it was our young lord's pe- 
culiar good fortune to meet with a man, whom So- 
crates would, probably, not have diſowned as a diſ- 
ciple ; and he had the good ſenſe to make that man 
his friend. Lord Lumley, afterwards ſo well known, 
{ greatly eſteemed, and fo univerſally regained, 
under 


1714- 


1715. 
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under the name of lord Scarborough, was at this 


time lord of the bed-chamber, and maſter of the 


horſe to the prince. The intimacy between theſe 
two noblemen was unreſerved, notwithſtanding the 
differences of characters and age, for lord Scarbo- 
rough was ten years older; it continued unalterable 
amidſt the conflict of intereſts and parties. We 
need no other teſt of the characters of theſe two 
lords, than that, though courtiers, they loved, 
truſted, and eſteemed each other. 


In theſe troubleſome times, a ſeat in parliament 
was not conſidered merely as an honor, but alſo im- 
plied a duty, the performance of which was ex- 
pected from all thoſe, whoſe abilities were adequate 
to the taſk. They were called upon to make an 
open declaration of their ſentiments, and to em- 
ploy their powers in the ſervice of their reſpective 
parties. For theſe purpoſes, lord Stanhope was 
elected into the firſt parliament under George I. as 
repreſentative of the borough of St. Germans, 
Cornwall. | 


But though the intereſt of his king and country 
was the primary object of his lordſhip's attendance 
in that great aſſembly, where public good is fo 
much talked of, and private intereſt ſo often pur- 
ſued ; yet, perhaps, the thirſt of glory, that power- 
ful incentive to great actions, was a motive of ſome 
weight with him. He knew that ſpeaking well in 
the houſe of commons was the only way of making 
a figure, and riſmg to honors. Nature, by no 
means, if I may borrow his expreſſions, intended - 
him for a perſona muta, and one of the pedarii. He 
could not, without the utmoſt violence to his cha- 
racter, reſolve to give ſilent votes. He tells his ſon, 
that from the day he was elected to the day that he 
ſpoke, which was a month after, he thought and 

dreamt 
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dreamt of nothing but ſpeaking ; and, though much 
awed the firſt time, he acquitted himſelf in a man- 
ner, Which raiſed the expectations of his friends as 
well as his own. 


The circumſtance, in which he firſt took an ac- 
tive part, was delicate and in ſome degree deciſive. 
The principal miniſters of the late queen had been 
driven out of their country, or ſent to the tower. 
Their antagoniſts, perſecuted by them in the laſt 
reign, became in this, ſtill more from revenge than 
from intereſt, their perſecutors; and it is not un- 
likely that the rebellion which enſued, was as much 
the effect of the violence of the latter, as of the in- 
clination of the former [2]. Articles of impeach- 
ment were drawn up by a committee of enquiry, 
compoſed of one and twenty members, againſt the 
principal contrivers of the peace of Utrecht. One 
of theſe was the duke of Ormond, who, as well as 
lord Bolingbroke, was prudent enough, to with- 
draw from the ſtorm, and to leave the kingdom. As 
the duke had never been a friend to the laſt- named 


lord, and ſeemed much leſs culpable than the other 


miniſters, ſeveral of the moſt moderate whigs 
were inclined to treat him with leſs feverity. 
The majority, however, were of a different opi- 
nion; and our new member, who, on this occa- 
lion, ſpoke for the firſt time, appeared, what the 
well-meant zeal of inexperienced youth only',could 
excuſe, particularly violent. He faid that, he 
never wiſhed to pill the blood of any of his 
*« countrymen, much leſs the blood of any noble- 
man; but that he was perſuaded that the ſafety 
of his country required that examples ſhould 
+ be made of thoſe who betrayed it in fo in- 


„famous a manner [3].” This ſpeech, he owns 
to his ſon, was but indifferent as to the matter: 


he 


— 
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1715. he even acknowledges: that, if he had not been # 
wy— young member, he certainly ſhould have beets 
reprimanded by the houſe for ſome ſtrong and in- 
diſcreet things which he had ſpoken. It went off 
however tolerably well, in favor of the ſpirit with 
which it was uttered, and the language with which 
it was: graced. But, though he was not publicly 
cenſured, he could not eſcape private admonition. 
As ſoon as he had done ſpeaking, one of the oppoſite 
party took him aſide ; and, having complimented 
him upon his coup Teſſai, added, that he was ex- 
actly acquainted with the date of his birth, and 
could prove that, when he was choſen a member of 
the houſe, he was not come of age, and that he was 
not ſo now: at the ſame time he aſſured him, that 
he wiſhed to take no advantage of this, unleſs his 
own friends were puſhed, in which caſe, if he of- 
fered to vote, he would immediately acquaint. the 
houſe. with it. Lord Stanhope, who. knew the con- 
. ſequences of this diſcovery [4], anſwered nothing, 
but, making a low bow, quitted the houſe directly, 
and went to Paris, probably not much concerned 
at the opportunity afforded him of finiſhing his no- 
viciate in that city [5]. 


In the mean while, the rebellion had broken out 
in ſome parts of England as well: as of Scotland. 
The ſacceſs of this undertaking is ſufficiently known. 
Like all other precipitate and ill conducted ſchemes, 
it was ſoon quelled, and only ſerved: to diſtinguiſh 
the friends of government from its enemies. It is 
by no means improbable that lord Stanhope's expe- 
dition to Paris had more than view. During the 
life-time of the old French king, the cauſe of the re- 
bels had been indirectly ſupported by that court; 
and even in the beginning of the regency, all the 
vigilance of the Britiſn miniſter was exerted 9 
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ſtruct this pernicious intercourſe{6]. LordStanhope, r7rs. 
who, under the appearance of a man of pleaſure, —vw— 
knew how to conceal the man of buſmeſs, may have 

been of ſingular ſervice in diſcovering ſecret in- 

trigues and machinations, and could never have 

found a better ſchool to improve his talents for ne- 
gotiation. All the motians of the Jacobites-were 
narrowly watched; their correſpondence with thoſe, 
who had taken up arms in favour of the pretender, 
detected, and the ſupplies from his well-wiſhers in 
France in great meaſure cut off. Lord Bolingbroke, 
it is well known, was by the ambaſſador's influence 
reclaimed from the ſervice of the chevalier to that of 
the king; and he juſtified the account, which the 
earl had given of the ſincerity of his return [/], by 
ſecret aſſiſtance and ſeaſonable informations. The 
careful and. ſpirited. conduct of lord Stair, was at 
that time greatly commended, though afterwards 
not ſufficiently. ackngwledged.{8.]- 


The ſucceſs, which had attended the meaſures and 1716. 
arms of government, was not thought ſufficient to | 
ſecure its ſtability. The-raſhnefs and impetuoſity, 
with which the rebellion had been carried on, were 
proofs of the confidence, which thoſe who were 
concerned in it placed in their ſtrength, and ſeemed 
to indicate that they-- poſſeſſed reſources the more 
alarming, as they were concealed. The number of 
the diſaffected had on this occaſion been found to 
be much greater than was before ſuſpected. With- 
out ſecret encouragement; the - pretender © would: 
ſcarcely have ventured to come over to Scotland, 
and to ſuffer himſelf to be crowned after the over- 
throw of his forces: His friends abroad, though diſ- 
appointed; continued ſtill to threaten [g]; his par- 1 
tiſans in the kingdom, and even in both houſes, 1 
dropped hints of revenge. Though the majority in 

the | 
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1716. the preſent parliament was greatly on the ſide of 
me whigs, the leaders of that party feared, or ſeemed 
to fear, that another election might not be equally 
favourable to them. This apprehenſion induced the 
miniſtry to bring in a bill for making this, as well as 

future parliaments, ſeptennial. 


The duration of theſe national aſſemblies | is welt 
known to have varied at different periods. Fhe 
time of their being convened has moſtly been un- 
ſettled, and though their meetings were ſometimes 
yearly, or perhaps more frequent, yet they com- 
monly were occaſional, and dependent upon the bu- 
ſineſs of the kingdom. The parliament became in- 
dependent of the crown under Charles F. and with 
proper management might have become ſo of the 
people, under his ſons. The firſt error proved fatal 
to the king, the laſt might have been deſtructive of 
the conſtitution. To prevent both extremes, the 
reigning party, ſoon after the revolution [10], pro- 
cured an act to limit the duration of parliaments to 
three years. Experience ſoon diſcovered, eſpecially 
in the following reign, the inconveniencies of too 
frequent elections, which often favor the ends of 
| faction, and are the cauſe of unſteadineſs in the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs. The ferment, in which the 
nation was at that time, and the neceſſity there was 
of a firm and permanent miniſtry, rendered theſe 
conſequences more obvious and more dangerous. It 
l was apprehended that the malecontents might wiſh 
| for a time of general confuſion, as being the moſt 
favourable to their deſigns. A period of ſeven 
| years was therefore propoſed to be ſubſtituted to 
| that of three; and after a ſtrong debate, the motion 
| was carried in both houſes. Lord Stanhope- fpoke 
| in ſupport of this alteration, and we learn from him-- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ſelf [10], that this ſecond ere was delivered with 
; more 
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more freedom, and received more favourably than 1716. 
the firſt. His ſentiments on this ſubject ſeem to 
have continued the ſame through life [11], and 

though he often expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms his 

fears of the progreſs of corruption [12], he did not 

ſeem to think ſhort parliaments a certain remedy 

againit it. Indeed, the ſcenes of violence and de- 
bauchery, inſeparable from popular elections, af- 

ford juſt reaſons to doubt whether the return to tri- 

ennial or even annual parliaments would, in the 

preſent ſtate of things, contribute more to the ad- 
vantage of liberty than to the encouragement of 
licentiouſneſs and the propagation of vice, 


Our young ſenator continued from time to time to 1719. 

ſpeak in the houſe of commons, and it appears from 
his account [13] that he took pains to improve his 
manner, and ſhake off his apprehenſions. The 
advantage of his rank, the figure he made in parlia- 
ment, his inſinuating graces in and out of court, 
muſt have raiſed him very ſpeedily to the higheſt 
employments, if an unforeſeen event had not for a 
time obſtructed his elevation. 


This incident was the miſunderſtanding between 
the king and his ſon, which happened about this time. 
It took its riſe from a circumſtance, which would 
appear of little moment [14], if even the moſt 
trifling occurrences did riot become importaht, by 
the greatneſs of the perſons concerned in them. 
There were, in this caſe, other cauſes, which con- 
tributed to the effect. The people in power had for 
ſome time been divided; and the principal of them, 
headed by lord Townſhend, were thought to be 
ſupported = the gra His ſpirits, and a, better 
acquaintance. with the language and laws of the 
kingdom, naturally drew 85 him a great number 
of adherents. More heat was ſhewn by the king on 

Vol. I. C this 
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1717- this occaſion than might have been expected from: 
yy a man of his eaſy and benevolent diſpoſition, who in 
private life would have been loved and efteemed as 
an amiable if not as a bright man. The prince of 
Wales was no longer appointed regent of the king- 
dom, in his father's abſence; he was ordered to quit 
the palace, no public honors were paid to his rank; 
he was ſeparated from his children, and a conſulta- 
tion was held to appropriate to their maintenance 
part of his income of one hundred thouſand pounds. 
This laſt attempt did not ſucceed. Even court- 
lawyers decided, that, if the father and mother were 
not allowed to ſuperintend the education of their 


family, they ought to be excuſed from bearing any 
part in the expence. 


During the time of this diviſion, no perſon was 
allowed to remain neuter. The courtiers deſerted 
the prince ; and his friends were not received at St. 

' James's. This was the caſe with lord Stanhope. 
Attached to one court, he could expect no favor 
from the other, where the influence of his friends 
muſt otherwiſe have ſecured his promotion. Gene- 
ral Stanhope, by his merit and zeal, was grown all- 
powerful with the king, who readily formed private 
attachments. He accompanied his matter, in all his 
expeditions to Hanover, both as a miniſter and as a 
friend, and was ſucceſſively advanced to the ranks 
of viſcount and of earl. When fir Robert Walpole 
quitted the poſt of firſt lord of the treaſury, he was 
appointed to ſucceed him; and, having made an ex- 
change with the earl of Sunderland, held the ſeals 
as ſecretary of ſtate. The intereſt of ſuch a man 
was therefore of the higheſt importance ; it had 
proved extremely beneficial to another perſon of 
the family [15]; and it was lord Stanhope's fault, 

if he did not likewiſe EE its effects. The 


" greateſt 
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greateſt efforts were made for ſome years to detach 


that was offered, we: may judge of the value that 
was ſet upon his abilities. His father was to have 
been made a duke; but this offer could not tempt 


him. He was anviilng to barter his honor for any 


title; and thought likewiſe that the younger ſons of 
a duke ought to have larger fortunes than either his 
brothers or his children were likely to have, The 


old earl of Cheſterfield, though fhy of the court, 
was leſs indifferent to its trappings. He expreſſed 
his diſpleaſure at his fon's refuſal, and perhaps was 


happy in having a new excuſe to juſtify his ill-treat- 
ment of him. 


Lord Stanhope was, unfortunately, obliged to 
divide for the firſt time againſt the court, in the 
conteſt for the repeal of the oceaſional and (ohifir 
bills [16]. Theſe two acts, hien ad beert paſſed 
with much difficulty during the laſt years of queen 
Ann, excited great diſcontent. The moſt mode- 
rate of the tories, as well as the whigs, judged them 
extremely oppreflive to a conſiderable part of tlie 
nation. Nothing gives a more convincing proof 
how far the ſpirit of party may carry people be- 
yond- their fa ſentiments, than to ſee ſothe great 
men, whom toleration had formerty favoured; now 
becoming the advocates 'of intolerant principles ; 
and to obſerve ſeveral of the former oppoſers of 
theſe bills, now equally violent in their oppoſition to 
the repeal. I am told, fir Robert Walpole partieu- 
larly regretted his having joined the clamorous High- 
church men on that occaſion: Young lord Stan- 
hope, who was in the fame oppoſition, and voted on 
the ſame ſide, was more excuſuble; as he probably 
ſtill laboured under ſome prejudices of ediicatior. 
] thought it,” ſays he © impoſiible, for the honefleſt 
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him from his preſent connections; and, by the price = 
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 Uty of the bill and his own ariſtocratical principles, 
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« man in the world to be ſaved out of the pale of 
<« the church, not conſidering that matters of opi- 
nion do not depend upon the will; that it is as 
<« natural and as allowable that another man ſhould 
« differ in opinion from me, as that I ſhould differ 
from him; and that if we are both ſincere we are 
* both blameleſs, and ſhould. conſequently have 
mutual indulgence for each other.“ His good 
ſenfe, however, did not ſuffer him to join in the new 
teſt, propoſed by lord Guernſey, which though 
ſupported by the great Mr. Addifon, was rejected 
by a majority of the houſe [17]. 


The prince of Wales's patience, we may ſuppoſe, 
was put to a trial, when the bill for limiting the 
number of peers [18] was brought into parlament 
for two ſucceſſive ſeſſions. However reaſonable this 


bill might be thought in itſelf, it ſeemed partial, ill- 


timed, and only intended to ſerve as a teſt between 
the worſhippers of the ſetting, and thoſe of the 


riling, fan. The loſs, which the crown would have 


ſuſtained in the power of acknowledging ſervices, 
and of ſecuring a majority in the upper houſe, could 
only be felt by the ſucceſſor ; and, in proportion. as 


it leſſened the future influence of the crown, it maſt 


neceſſarily diminiſh the number and zeal of the 
prince's friends. This conſideration, probably, had 
greater weight with the houſe of commons than the 
motives of emulation deduced from the ſituation of 
the temples of virtue and of honor, which were moft 
eloquently difplayed by one of the members. He 


ſeverely reflected upon a gentleman, who, having 
gained admittance into the houſe of peers, ſeemed 


to wiſh to ſhut the door after him [19]. Probably 


the deſire. of ſhewing his gratitude to his benefactor 


influenced our young nobleman, as much as the uti- 


to 
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to divide with all the Stanhopes (20) in favor of the 


minority, which for the firſt time under this reign 


was on the court de. The bill, which had readily” 


paſſed: the houſe of peers, was by an equally great 
majority thrown out in the houſe of commons, and 
has never been introduced ſince. 


Whether this ill ſucceſs, or the confuſion of affairs 
in the enſuing ſonth-ſea year, contributed to a tem- 


porary reconciliation in the royal family, is uncer- 


tain, The prince was reſtored to public honors, 
though not to public truſt; and his friends were 


again well received at the king's court. It happen- 
ed unfortunately for lord Stanhope, that his relation 


died ſuddenly in the meridian of his power, and 
was ſincerely regretted by his maſter (21). But 
lord Townſhend, who ſucceeded as ſecretary of 
fate, became alſo lord Stanhope's patron, and lived 
ever after with him in as ſtrict an intimacy as their 
different ages and ſituations would admit. 


The prince of Wales had probably expected to 


bear a part in public affairs, and to be conſtituted 
regent during his father's abſence. He was diſap- 
pointed, however, in his expectations; for, when 
the king went to Hanover in 1720, the regency 
was put into other hands (22). The prince's friends 
voted next year on the ſide of the oppoſition. We 
accordingly find lord Stanhope's name amongſt the 
ſpeakers againſt the court, on a queſtion concerning 
a {mall tax to be laid on civil employments. In 


this debate, he anſwered his friend and kinſman, 
Mr. Henry Pelham; as 'afterwards in the other 
houſe he frequently oppoſed the duke of Newcaſ- 


tle: but it was his maxim, that political affairs 
know no relations, friends, or acquaintance. 


The alarm occaſioned by the diſcovery of a new 
plot, for a time, put a ſtop to theſe diviſions, and 
united 
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1722. united allthoſs who were-well-affected to the fumi- 


y. The: particulars of this intrigue; in which a 


723. 


catholic duke, a proteſtant biſhop, an Engliſh no- 
bleman, an Iriſſi peer, two divines, and à phyſician, 
were all ſuppoſed to be engaged, remam a myſtery 
even to this day, The danger, to which the pro- 
teſtant cauſe would have been expoſed if the conſpi- 
racy had ſucceeded, made the friends to the conſti- 
tution exert themſelves with redoubled vigor. As 
this was tlie period of elections for the ſecond par- 
lament of this reign, great efforts were made on 
both ſides to procure a majority; but the court had 
manifeſtly the advantage. The king, with a view 
of increaſing his : popularity, took his ſon with him 
in a tour, which he made through the weſtern pro- 
vinces, He reviewed his troops encamped on Sa- 
liſbury plain, and appeared as the monarch of the 
ſea, on viſiting at Portſmouth the triumphant fleet 


lately returned from the glorious expedition to 


Meſſina. 


The effects of theſe meaſures were obvious. In 
the firſt ſeſſion of parliament, a motion was made, 
and carried, to ſtrengthen the power of government, 
by an augmentation of 4000 men to the army, 
Lord Stanhope, then member for Loſtwithiel, in 
Cornwall, a borough for which, when he became a 
peer, his brother, J ohn Stanhope; was elected re- 
preſentative, {poke with great ſtrength in favor of 
the motion. He was undoubtedly. glad of an op- 
portunity of ſhewing his attachment to the reigning. 
family, though he might, by this freſh inſtance of 
zeal, ſtill add to his father's diſpleaſure. 

He was ſoon after rewarded or this mark of fide- 
lity, by being appointed captain of the yeomen of 
the guards, It is remarkable, that this favor was 
granted at the time that the king, on ſetting out 
| ö * for 
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for Hanover, again excluded the prince from the 
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regency.  Lord-Townſhend, to whom he ſucceeds ——v— 


ed in this poſt, adviſed him, to make it more profit- 
able, than he himſelf had done, by diſpoſing of the 
places. I rather, for this time,” anſwered lord 
Stanhope, © wiſh to follow your lordſhip's example 
“than your advice.” Lord Lumley, who was be- 
come lord Scarborough by his father's death, had 
ſix years before obtained the ſecond regiment of 
foot guards. A happy conformity of principles be- 
tween theſe two noblemen produced a ſimilarity of 
conduct in ſimilar circumſtances: None of the 
commiſſions were ever ſold by either. 


On the revival of the order of the Bath, his lord- 
ſhip was offered the red nbband. This he thought 
proper to refuſe; and was not well pleaſed with his 


brother, fir William, for accepting it. It is alſo 


ſaid, that his lordſhip took an opportunity of exer- 
ſir William Morgan of Tredegar, one of the” new 
knights, having loſt the enſign of the order, he 
made a ballad to turn it into ridicule, "This ballad, 
I am informed, was equally witty. and ſatyrical. | 


Whether this humorous: piece af pleaſantry fol- 
lowed or preceded his lordſhip's diſgrace, is uncer- 
tain. But, when the king ſet out this year for 
Hanover, -among the changes that: were made-at 
court, lord Stanhope ſtiared the fate of Mr. Pulte- 
ney, and was diſmiſſed from bis place. 


I have been informed, that a ſingular circumſtance 


prevented his lordſhip from diſplaying his abilities 
in the houſe of commons, as he afterwards did in 
the houſe of peers. There was a member of that 
houſe, who, though not poſſeſſed of ſuperior powers, 
had the dangerous talent of making thoſe, whom he 
anſwered, 
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anſwered, appear ridiculous, by mimicking their 
tone and action. Lord Stanhope was often ex- 
poſed to this unequal conflict, and always found 
himſelf hurt by it. Poſſibly, this circumſtance, had 
he remained long in the lower houſe, might have 
deprived his country of one of its fineſt orators. 


It was therefore fortunate, both for the public and 
himſelf, that the death of his father, which happen- 
ed ſoon after, removed him to the houſe of lords. 
During the remainder of that reign, he continued 
true to his engagements, and ſpoke occaſionally on 
the ſide of the oppoſition. But he then had few o 
portunities to diſtinguiſh himſelf, in the manner he 
afterwards did in moreim portant debates. 


The complaint of a want of form in a meſſage 
from the king occaſioned a very ' ſmart conteſt in 
the houſe of lords, The earl of Cheſterfield, a 
few months after he had inherited the title, ſtood 
up in vindication of the privileges of the houſe, He 
likewiſe ſpoke the year after in a debate concerning 
2 clauſe in a money- bill; which gave the fovereign 


A diſcretionary power of applying part of the ſup- 


plies in any way he might think proper, for the ſe- 
curity of the kingdom, and the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe. In both caſes, however, lord 
Cheſterfield contented himſelf with ſpeaking, and 
avoided joining in the proteſts which were entered 
and ſigned by the diſſenting lords, | 


Nothing ſeems to have hurt George the firſt more 
tnan the frequent oppoſitions he met with on ac- 
count of ſubſidies, Bred up in principles different, 
from thoſe of the country which he was called to 
govern, he could not avoid complaining to his moſt 
intimate friends, that he was come over to England 


io be a begging king, He added, that he thought 
his 
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his fate very hard to be continually oppoſed in his 


applications for ſupplies, which he only aſked that 


he might employ them for the advantage of the 
nation, How far he might deceive himſelf in theſe 
notions can ſcarcely now be aſcertained, He is al- 
lowed, by thoſe who knew him beſt and were moſt 
attached to him, to have been ſomewhat inclined to 
parſimony, diffident of himſelf, and very partial to 
his electorate. But, if he was ſhy of appearing 
in the full ſplendor of majeſty, he was ftill more 
averſe from any act of oppreſſion ; and, contented 
to be beloved by a few, did not wiſh public incenſe. 
He died ſuddenly, of an apoplectic ſtroke, on his 
journey to Hanover, the 11th of June, in the ſixty- 
eighth year of his life; and left many private 
friends, who ſincerely lamented his loſs. 


Perhaps, had he lived lon; ger, he would have 
judged more favourably of his ſituation ; and expe- 
rienced, that to be truly a Britiſh king is in fact to 
be the greateſt monarch in Europe. The earl of 
Cheſterfield was not ſufficiently intimate with him, 
to make him ſenſible of theſe great truths, which 
lord Scarborough and himſelf endeavoured to in- 
culcate into the mind of his ſucceſſor. Their en- 
deavours may be ſuppoſed not to have been alto- 
gether fruitleſs, but might have proved ſtill more ef- 
fectual, if other intereſts and connections had not 
concurred with the prejudices of a firſt and foreign 
education to leflen their influence. Happy thoſe 
kings who have Sullys for their guides! and happy 
thoſe guides who have ſuch kings as a Henry IV. 
of France for their pupils! | 


Before we quit this period, in which lord Cheſter- 
field made. his firſt appearance in the world, both 


28 a ſenator and courtier, it will not be improper to 
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take a ſhort ſurvey of his talents, and of the oppor- 


ed, to improve them. 


Genius is certainly not confined to Phe or time. 
Bountiful heaven has ſcattered it over the whole 
world, and, as far as we know, in proportions not 
very une qual. Eut the exertions of genius, and 
eſpecially its application to any particular object, 
ſeem rather to depend on circumſtances. Eloquence, 
which in this iſland, as in all free ſtates, opens the 
readieft. way to honors, is never in greater eſtimati- 
on, nor employed with more ſucceſs, than in thoſe 
critical times, when the higheſt intereſts become ſub- 
jects of debate, and diſputes run leſs on the good of 
the ſtate than on its preſervation. It is with orators 
as with warriors; their numbers are increaſed in 
thoſe times when they become moſt neceſſary ; and 
an age of dangers, ben and ſtruggles, never 
fails of producing both.” 


This was evinced i in the period which immediate- 
ly ſucceeded the reign of queen Ann. A diſputed 
title, a foreign prince, two oppoſite factions violent- 
ly exaſperated, and reſolutely bent on each other's 
deſtruction; invaſions from without (23), open 
(24 and ſecret conſpiracies within (2 5), an unſet- 
tled peace, a treaſury exhauſted, and the apprehen- 
ſions of a national bankruptcy (26); was the ſtate 
of the nation during the life of George I. His good 
ſenſe, knowledge of the intereſts of Europe, and 
(notwithſtanding what the pen of party, or even 
lord Cheſterfield, may have advanced to the con- 
trary) his foreſight and activity, ſupported and firm- 
ly eftabliſhed a throne raiſed on an unſtable founda- 
tion; and through his management the Britiſh 
crown was fixed upon his head by that power which 

had 
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had been moſt intereſted, as well as induſtrious, in 
endeavouring to deprive him of it (29); © 
To a ng of moderate abilities, it might have 
| ſufficed to Have yielded to the impulle of the times; 
but lord Cheſterfield was not contented to glide 
paſſively along with the ſtream. Many circumſtan- 
ces enabled him to take a more active part; and 
he neglected none of the advantages, which fortune 
threw in tis way. Born with a ſpirit of obſervation, 
he from his youth had remarkable opportunities of 
obſerving great men. The reſtoration and the re- 
volution were both under his eyes. The principal 
actors in the buſy ſcenes of the preceding century 
were ſtill living. If he had not the happineſs of be- 
ing informed and directed by his grand-father, Ha- 
lifax, he was at leaſt introduced very early into the 
company of Halifax's rivals, as well as into that of 
his friends. Danby and Montagu, inveterate ene- 
mies under Charles Il, whoſe ſchemes they had by 
turns encouraged and defeated, were now ſafely ar- 
rived in port. Free from thoſe tumultuous paſſions, 
which had ſo long kept them at variance, they daily 
met, like friends, at the houſe of lady Halifax ; as 
the elder African's brother, and old Cato, may be 
ſuppoſed to have done at the houſe of the mother 
of the Gracchi (28); Under their eyes, the young 


eagle was made to try his wings, in order one day 


to ſoar above theit reach. | 
Models of eloquence of all kinds were equally ſet 


before him, In the lower houſe, which he had juſt. 


quitted, he had heard, and ſometimes borne a part 
in thoſe animated debates, in which Shippen, 
Wyndham, and Bromley, made a vigorous, though 
unſucceſsful, ſtand againſt thoſe whom they had 
tormerly. defeated.. Walpole and-Pulteney, united 
as they had been by party and by common danger, 

ſeparated 
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pole, born for buſineſs, indefatigable in labor, and 
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ſeparated as ſoon as they were victorious. Wal- 


ſupported by a powerful influence (39), was a clear, 
as well as artful, ſpeaker ; and his cotemporaries al 
lowed him to be at once the beſt parliament-man, 
and the fitteſt to take the lead in the houſe. Pulte- 
ney, by nature formed for ſocial and convivial plea- 
ſures, excited by reſentment to engage in buſineſs, 
and raiſed by art to be the idol of the people, unit- 
ed all the qualities of a complete orator. He was 
florid, entertaining, perſuaſive, pathetic, and ſub- 
lime, as occaſions required. The firſt, equally 
maſter of his ſubject and of himſelf, appeared con- 
ſtantly calm, quickly diſcovered the diſpoſition of 
his hearers, and, never unprepared himſelf, knew 
equally when to preſs and when to recede: the ſe- 
cond, whoſe breaſt was the ſeat of ever-contending 
paſſions, with arguments, wit, and even tears at 
command, bore down all oppoſition, and fometimes 
awakened the ſenſibility of thoſe whom he could not 
convert. Theſe two great men, fo different in 
their manner, deſerved to be ſtudied, though not to 
be implicitly followed, by ſuch an 1 genius as 
lord Cheſterfield. 


The upper houſe was no leſs fertile in great hes 
racters fit to attract his obſervation. Sommers in- 
deed was then no more (30); but Cowper ſtill diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by ſuperior powers of elocution 
(31). Harley ſtill ſpoke, and ſometimes ſtill with 
dignity (32). But, above all, lord Bolingbroke, 
whom lord Cheſterfield heard in his youth, had 
made the ſtrongeſt impreſſions upon him (3 3). 
Among the perſons, who ſucceeded to theſe emi- 
nent ſpeakers, ſeveral would have appeared with 
greater advantages, if the qualities of their hearts had 
equalled thoſe of their heads. The unprincipled 
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and unthinking duke of Wharton diſgraced the fin- 
eſt parts and beſt education by the bad uſe he made 
of both; and, with the capacity of a Tully, be- 
came, like Clodius, a profligate and wretched in- 
cendiary (34). The reſtleſs biſhop of Rocheſter, 
diſappointed in his hopes of a primacy (35), with 
ſuperior abilities, a claſſical purity of language, and 
an auſtere dignity of action, ſtood forth the cham- 
pion of a conſtitution which he attempted to ſubvert 
(36), and of a church whoſe principles he poſſibly 
diſbelieved (37). Human nature, degraded by theſe 
inſtances of the abuſe that may be made of her gifts, 
ſeemed to recover her dignity in ſome men of great, 
though very different, merit. Slow in his parts, 
rough in his manner, impatient of contradiction, the 
humane, generous, and benevolent, lord Town(- 
hend, was inelegant in his language, often per- 
plexed in his arguments ; but always ſpoke ſenſibly, 
and with a thorough knowledge of the ſubject. 


John, duke of Argyle, diſcovered the man of 
quality in all his diſcourſes, no leſs than in all his 
actions: he was a moſt pleaſing ſpeaker, though 
perhaps not the cloſeſt reaſoner ; and, being him- 
ſelf moved, he warmed, he charmed, he raviſhed 
the audience (38). A happy mixture of the two 
preceding characters was found in lord Carteret. 
Maſter of ancient as well as modern languages, this 
great imitator of Demoſthenes (39) poſſeſſed a moft 
uncommon ſhare of learning, and had made the 
laws of his own and of other countries his particular 
ſtudy. His political knowledge of the intereſts of 
princes and of commerce was extenſive ; his notions 
were great, perhaps not always juſt. As a ſpeaker, 
he had a wonderful quickneſs and preciſion in ſeiz- 
ing the weak and- ſtrong fide of a queſtion, which 
no art or ſophiſtry could diſguiſe to him; and his 
talents 
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1727. talents in the argumentative were not inferior to 


thoſe in the declamatory way. Lord Scarborough 
was a ſtrong, though not an eloquent or florid 
ſpeaker in parliament; his diſcourſes were the ho- 
neſt dictates of his heart. Truth and virtue ſeemed 
to borrow his voice, and give ſuch weight to all he 
ſaid, that he more than once carried an unwilling 
majority after him. The ſame thing may be ſaid 
of a nobleman cotemporary with thoſe I juſt now 
named; who, ſtill living, preſerves in the moſt ad- 
vanced age that vigor and preſence of mind which 
diſtinguiſhed all his life, and will be remembered 
by poſterity with that reverence which 1s due to 
great honor and great truth [40]. Many other 
characters might be ſketched, and ſome will come 
in courſe in a ſubſequent period; but theſe may be 


ſufficient to give ſome idea of the eloquence of thoſe 


times. Beſides, I am ſenſible how unequal Iam to 
ſuch ſketches, fitter for the maſterly hand of him 
whoſe picture I am attempting to draw. 


Lord Cheſterfield's eloquence, though the fruit of 
ſtudy and imitation, was in great meaſure his own. 
Equal to moſt of his cotemporaries in elegance and 
perſpicuity, perhaps ſurpaſſed by fome in extenſive- 


neſs and ſtrength, he could have no competitors in 


choice of imagery, taſte, urbanity, and gracefy! 
irony. This turn might originally have riſen from 
the delicacy of his frame, which, as on one hand it 
deprived him of the power of working forcibly up- 
on the paſſions of his hearers, enabled him on 'the 
other to affect their finer ſenſations by nice touches 

of raillery and humor. His ſtrokes, however poig- 


nant, were always under the controul of decency 


and ſenſe. He reaſoned beſt, when he appeared moſt 


witty ; and, while he N the affections of his 


-hearers, 
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hearers, he turned the laugh on his oppoſers, and 
often forced them to join in it [41]. 


It might, in ſome degree, be owing to this par- 
ticular turn that our nobleman was not heard with 
ſo much applauſe in the lower as in the upper houſe. 
| Refined wit and delicate irony are often loſt in po- 
pular and numerous aſſemblies. Strength, either of 
argument or voice, a flow of pompous words, and a 
continual appeal to the paſſions, are in ſuch places 
the beſt arms to ſupport a good cauſe or to defend a 
bad one. The caſe is very different in the houſe of 
peers. Minds caſt in a finer mould, affect to de- 
ſpiſe what they ſtyle the vulgar arts; and, raiſed 
equally above fears and feelings, can only be af- 
fected by wit and ridicule, and love to find ſome 
of that elegant urbanity and convivial Nala 
which charms them in private life. 


Of all the modes of eloquence this ſe ems to be 
the moſt difficult. As it cannot be practiſed with- 
out great variety, and is above the reach of mode- 
rate parts, it conſtantly ſtands in need of encourage- 
ments and aſſiſtance. A man of letters, not de- 
ſtitute of abilities and imagination, may in his ſtudy, 
by conſtant application to the works of the great ora- 
tors of Athens and of Rome, acquire the knack (for 
often it is not much more [42]) of ſtriking his hearers 
with terror, of inflaming them with indignation, or 
of melting them into ſoftneſs and tears [43]. But 
the art of managing irony and pleaſantry with ad- 
vantage is a peculiar gift, and requires a conſtant 
intercourſe with people of faſhion and men of wit. 
Lord Cheſterfield was early. [44] acquainted. with 
thoſe, who in his time deſervedly enjoyed the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed reputation; and he ſome where men- 
tions to his ſon his happineſs, in having been intro- 
duced to theſe great men, notwithſtanding his infe- 
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riority of age. Among his friends, were Mr. Ad- 
diſon, fir John Van Brugh [45], Dr. Garth, and 
Dr. Arbuthnot [45], Mr. Gay [48], Mr. Pope [49], 
and ſeveral more. Though the laſt of theſe great 
writers ſeemed in public converſation continually 
afraid that the man ſhould degrade the poet, and 
did not eaſily familiariſe himſelf with thoſe who 
wiſhed to procure an intimacy with him; yet he 


very ſoon attached himſelf to lord Cheſterfield, ad- 


mitted him in his private parties, and was particu- 
larly deſirous of enjoying his company in his retire- 
ment at Twickenham. There he made himſelf 
moſt agreeable to thoſe whom he thus diſtinguiſhed, 
The wit and taſte of our Engliſh nobleman was not 
a little improved by this intimate intercourſe, in 
which he had opportunities likewiſe to obſerve the 
Engliſh bard's charitable diſpoſition, and natural 
benevolence of mind, notwithſtanding the load of 
infirmities which in ſome degree contributed to whet 
the edge of his ſatire, and induced him to treat with- 
out mercy thoſe who aſſumed any kind of ſuperi- 
ority over, or happened to offend, him. 


It may eaſily be conceived that a ſociety, com- 
poſed of ſuch men, mult have been to the higheſt 
degree entertaining and inſtructive. It was ſo 
eſteemed ; and is ſo ſpoken of by thoſe who had 
the honor of being admitted into it. At Mr. Pope's 
garden at Twickenham, eſpecially, the flower of 
the nobility met without any pageantry of ſtate, jea- 
louſy of party, or diſtinction of ſect [50]. Amongſt 
theſe were, Cobham, Bathurſt, Queenſbury, Pulte- 
ney, Orrery, Lyttleton, Marchmont, Murray, 
names ſacred in the annals of their country, and im- 
mortaliſed by the poet they loved. The head and the 
heart were both improved by ſuch a familiar inter- 
courſe of true greatneſs and genius. To theſe emi- 
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nent judges, as well as patrons of wit, the yourig 


author ſubmitted his firſt eſſays, and received encou- - 


ragement and advice. By their aſhitance and cre- 
dit the veteran poet was often relieved, and ſome- 
times ſupported againſt the frowns of courts, and 
under the preſſure of old age and of want [49]. 
Sentiments of benevolence and generoſity were im- 
preſſed upon the ſoul of him, whom pride was like- 
ly to miſlead, or avarice to corrupt. Such were the 
friends, whom lord. Cheſterfield was ſo happy to 
be connected with; in their company, and by their 
joint aſſiſtance and encouragement, Pope ſketched 
his ethic epiſtles, which point out to man his gran- 
deur and his weakneſs; and his immortal ſatires, 
which, in this iſland, have moſt ſeaſonably ſtopped 
the progreſs of pedantry and falſe taſte. 


Swift ſeems to have been much leſs intimate with 
our earl, though he attempted to become fo [50]. 
Perhaps it were to be wiſhed that lord Cheſterfield 
had maintained the ſame reſerve with lord Boling- 
broke; but lord Bolingbroke was not to be reſiſted. 
In that extraordinary man, nature ſeems to have 
blended two different and oppoſite fouls; and he 
might have been the greateſt character of his, or of 
any age, if, in many reſpects, he had not ſhewn him- 
ſelf the weakeſt [51]. Lord Cheſterfield's acquaint- 
ance with Bolingbroke commenced long before the 
great oppoſition to ſir Robert Walpole, and perhaps 
was begun at Paris. One reaſon of this connection 
was certainly, that much could be learned from him, 
particularly with regard to public affairs; and, 
though the earl by no means adopted either his po- 
litical or religious principles. in their full extent, he 


continued in great intimacy with him to his death. 


I have been told, that king George I. who owned” 
himſelf under great obligations to lord Bolingbroke, 
Vor. I. " "UB intended, 
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1727- intended, if he had lived to return to England, to 
have made him prime miniſter; and I ſhould be- 
leve this intelligence ſufficiently well-grounded 
[52], if, on the other hand, no leſs reſpectable au- 
thorities did not oblige me to ſuſpend my padgment 
on this point [53]. Poſterity will, perhaps, conti- 

nue ſome time in the fame ſtate of indeciſion. 


Several foreigners,. who have ſince made a ſhin- 
ing figure in the republic of letters, viſtted England 
during this period, and formed intimate connections 
with our earl. Some of the principal were Alga- 

rotti, the happy imitator of Fontenelle [54], Mon- 
teſquieu, and Voltaire. The author of the Perſian 
letters ſpent two years in this country, the beſt part 
of which were taken up in ſtudying that admirable 
conſtitution he was ſo fond of, and has ſo well de- 
ſcribed. He could not derive his informations from 
better authority than lord Cheſterfield. It is faid 
that Monteſquieu, in mixt companies, did not ap- 
pear equal to the idea conceived of him; but he is 
univerſally allowed to have been moſt amiable, 
fprightly, and univerſal, in ſelect ſocieties. Such a 
man could not fail to pleaſe; and, having once 
pleaſed, ſoon to become the friend of lord Cheſter- 
field. We find accordingly that they kept up a re- 
gular correſpondence, which only er with Mon- 
teſquieu's life. | | 


The young author of the Henriade came into 
England a few years before, with a yiew to publiſh 
his poem; and, at the fame. time, to improve. his 
knowledge and his taſte. Fhe patronage of the 
princeſs of Wales, afterwards queen Caroline {5s}, 
was procured by lord Cheſterfield, one of the be 
judges of ſuch a poem, and of the fame age with 
the writer [56]. And, indeed, theſe conſiderations 
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ſcem ſomewhat to have influenced his judgment, 
both of the poem and of the man. 


It would be a matter of aſtoniſhment, if human 
nature did not afford numetous mftances of fimilar 
inconhiſtencies, to find that the fame man, who 
was ſo delicate and fo happy in the choice of his ſo- 
cieties, ſhould have ſhnewn himſelf fo defective in 
that of his amuſements. We wiſh it were poſſible 
to ſuppreſs this article; but, if the principal merit 
of a picture conſiſts i in repreſenting faithfully its ori- 
ginal, we cannot omit the ſhades occaſioned by his 
lordſhip's immoderate attachment to pleaſure, and 
particularly to gaming. This laſt paſſion, the leaſt 
excuſable of all, eſpecially when not foſtered by 
want, or accompanied with ſkill, was in every pe- 
riod of his life equally detrimental to his character 
and fortune [59]. It engaged him every night in 
the company of people, with whom he would have 
been aſhamed to have been ſeen at any other time. 
He knew, and deſpiſed, yet could not ſhun, them 
[58]. Crouds flocked rourid the gaming table, to 
enjoy ſo unequal a ſtrife; in which, while his pocket 
was picked, the applauſe, which the repeated flaſhes 
of his wit drew from all around, ſeemed to make 
him abundant amends for his loſſes [ 59]. 


Having thus deſcribed lord Cheſterfield's prepa- 
rations for his political career; we ſhall now endea- 
vour to give the beſt account we can of him in this 
new ſcene. But, on ſeeing him launch forth from a 
life ſpent in polite ſtudies, elegant converſation, eaſe 
and pleaſure, to one of labor, difficulties and dan- 
gers; we experience the ſame feelings, which would 
be raiſed by the ſight of a friend embarking, in or- 
der to purſue, upon uncertain ſeas, and in unex- 
plored countries, that fortune and honor, which 
heaven gave, and he leaves behind him. Our ad- 
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1727. miration of his courage can only be equalled by our 

anxiety for his ſafety; and, while from the ſhore we 

follow him as far as our eyes are able to reach, we 

cannot help expreſſing our earneſt wiſh, that he may 

=_ be reſtored to us not much the worſe for ſo perilous 
a voyage. 
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L OR D Cheſterfield was three and thirty years 1727- 
of age, when the crown of Great Britain devolved —Y— 


on a prince, in whoſe family and favor he had con- 
tinued thirteen years. His ſentiments, on this oc- 
caſion, may eaſily be conceived ; and he had an 
early opportunity of expreſſing them, as well as the 
wiſhes of the nation, in the ſpeech he made in the 
houſe of lords, to introduce the motion for the ad- 
dreſs of condolence, of congratulation, and of 
thanks to the king, a fortnight after the death of his 
father. 


As the earl's joy, on this occaſion, was natural, 


his expectations muſt likewiſe have been great. If 
ſufferings in the prince's cauſe, if the refuſal of con- 
ſiderable offers to detach him from his ſervice, if 
trials of zeal, and all the attentions of a courtier join- 
ed to the abilities of a ſtateſman, could have ſecur- 
ed a maſter's affection, he had every reaſon to hope 
that he ſhould ſucceed in a ſhort time to the ſame 


degree of influence and truſt with George II. which 


ear] Stanhope, had deſervedly acquired with 
George I. 


The firſt appearances, however, were different. 
The ſovereign; at his acceſſion, ſeemed rather more 
diſpoſed to forget former offences, than anxious to 
reward paſt ſervices. Few changes were made in 
public 
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public offices; the prince re- admitted ſeveral, who, 


e having formerly belonged to his court, had ſince 


1728. 


thought proper to deſert it; and it was ſoon obſerv- 
ed that ſome perſons, who had been moſt in favor 
with the late king, were likely to enjoy the ſame in- 
fluence under the preſent reign. 


Whether the earl's attachment was thought ſo 
ſtrong as not to require any immediate encourage- 
ment, or whether a want of obſequiouſneſs, even at 
that early period [1], diverted for ſome time the 
courſe of royal favors from him, is uncertain. His 
name, however, was not in the liſt of promotions ; 
he kept only his poſt of lord of the bed-chamber, 
and was not even reſtored to the place of captain 
of the yeomen of the guard, which on his diſmiſſion 
had been beſtowed on the earl of Leiceſter. Lord 
Scarborough ſeemed to have been diſtinguiſhed 
more early. He was immediately appointed maſ- 
ter of the horſe, and made a member of the privy 
council, into which lord Cheſterfield was not admit- 
ted till fix months afterwards. 


To perſons unacquainted with courts, it may ap- 
pear that the nomination of the earl to the embaſſy 
of Holland [2] was not only a ſufficient equivalent 
for the rewards he might have expected, but alſo an 
earneſt of future advancement. Perhaps it was in- 
tended to be fo ; but thoſe, who know by what pre- 
carious tenure kingly favor is held, may ſuſpect that 
the fear of giving his lordſhip further opportunities 
of ingratiating himfelf with his maſter had ſome 
ſhare in this promotion. 


But whatever the minifter's views, in ſending him 
as ambaſſador to the Hague, may have been, the 
poſt itſelf Was equally ſuited to lord Cheſterfield's 
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taſte and abilities, and he was determined to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in this ſtation, that it _ be a ſtep 
to his further elevation. 


The choice of his attendants was his firſt object, 
and he was in general directed in it by the ſtricteſt 
laws of decency and propriety. The honorable 
John Stanhope, his brother, was, at his recommen- 
dation, appointed ſecretary of embaſſy. In him, he 
was ſure to find an amiable companion and a true 
friend ; but could neither expect a guide, nor appre- 
hend a rival. Indeed it was at all times his princi- 
ple, to ſuffer no perſon about him, who might aſ- 
ſume the conſequence of a prime miniſter. 


The other perſons, who compoſed his family, 
were either ſuch as he himſelf perfectly knew, or 
who were recommended to him, by thoſe, with 
whom he was moſt intimate. To lord Bolingbroke 
he was indebted for the choice of his equerry Mr. 
now colonel Ratter, a gentleman often mentioned 
with diſtinction in his letters. 


Dr. Broxholm, his friend as well as his phyſician, 


a man of taſte as well as great ſkill in his profeſſion, 
introduced to his lordſhip his brother-in-law, who, 
from a happy and ſingular conformity of character, 
manners, and inclinations, ſoon became particularly 
attached to him. He was a ſecond ſon, of a good 
family, and about eighteen years old. His father 
Anthony Hammond, eſq; was one of the commiſſi- 
oners of the navy, accounted a good ſpeaker in 
parliament, and well known by the name of filver- 
tongued Hammond, given to him by lord Boling- 
broke. He was a man of wit, but, not unlike other 
orators, wanted conduct, and had, as lord Cheſter- 
field uſed to ſay, all the ſenſes but common ſenſe.” 

He, 
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1728. He, however, did not negle& the education of his 
— ſon, and ſent him to Weſtminſter ſchool, where he 
laid in a conſiderable ſtock of claſſical and polite 
learning, Born a poet, and endowed with a conſi- 
derable ſhare of ſenſibility as well as delicacy, he 
Vas particularly happy in imitating thoſe great maſ- 
ers of antiquity, whoſe writings contain the moſt 
faithful repreſentations of the human heart, and in 
particular that poet, who, in this reſpect, has excell- 
ed them all, Tibullus. His life was a remarkable 
inſtance of the different uſe that can be made of 
great talents, He divided his time between the 
purſuit of pleaſures and faſhionable amuſements, 
and a cloſe attention to his favorite ſtudy of poe- 
try; but theſe two objects could not, at the ſame 
time, occupy his ſoul, When he was the man of 
the world, the agreeable companion, the lively wit, 
he entirely loſt ſight of books and ſtudies. But 
theſe times of diſſipation were ſucceeded by intervals 
of retirement. In theſe, which often laſted many 
weeks, he ſhut himſelf up, and devoted himſelf to 
the ſervice of his favorite authors ; from whom he 
afterwards returned to the world with a freſh ſtock 
of fancy and ſpirits, His heart was a moſt friendly 
one, and he enjoyed every opportunity of oblig- 
ing, in a manner peculiar to himſelf. The ambaſ- 
ſador loved him with all his ſingularities, which in 
ſome meaſure were his own. Their intimacy grew 
to a very great degree, and ſhewed itſelf, even after 


the death of the poet. 


But it was particularly from the hands of friend- 
ſhip that he received his chaplain. Richard Chene- 
vix, born in England, but of a diſtinguiſhed family 
in France, was choſen for this office. This gen- 
Hleman!'s 8 father, one of the unfortunate victims 


of 
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of perſecution, driven out of his native country by 
the repeal of the edict of Nantz, had ſerved as ex- 
empt in a troop of horſe-guards, at the time that 
lord Scarborough's father commanded that corps, 


and afterwards died gloriouſly at Blenheim, at the 


head of the ſecond ſquadron of carabineers, of which 
he was major. His ſecond ſon, who was the earl of 
Scarborough's godſon, was educated at the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, afterwards went into orders, and 
was appointed domeſtic chaplain to the earl of Scar- 
borough, and to the lord Whitworth at the congreſs 
of Cambray. On his return to England, lord Scar- 
borough recommended him to lord Cheſterfield, to 
accompany him to Holland. The choice of a cler- 
gyman, who underſtood and could ſpeak the 
French and Engliſh languages equally well, was 
particularly proper, as it was then intended that the 
earl, after ſtaying ſome time in Holland, ſhould go 
from thence ambaſlador to France [| 3]. Mr. Che- 
nevix was told by his patron that he would then be 
obliged to preach in French as well as in Engliſh. 
Lord Stair was the laſt of the Engliſh ambaſſadors, 
who had divine ſervice performed in his chapel in the 
language of the country; and there is great reaſon 
to believe that lord Cheſterfield would have followed 
the example of his predeceſſor, but he was not put 
to the trial. 'The diſtinguiſhed manner, in which 
he acquitted himſelf of the embaſſy at the Hague[4], 
engaged the king to continue him at that place 
much longer than he at firſt intended. The perſo- 
nal regard which lord Cheſterfield profeſſed to his 
death for this worthy clergyman, and the warm ſen- 
timents of affection which the biſhop of Waterford 
retains for the memory of his patron, do equal 
honor to both. 
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From the nature of lord Cheſterfield's education, 


A and his ſtudious manner of life, but ſtill much more 


from his intercourſe with moſt experienced ſtateſ- 
men of different principles, it may be judged, that 
he had acquired no inconſiderable fund of political 
knowledge; yet he was diffident of himſelf, and 
thought it proper to recur to other helps. We have 
feen that a courſe of lectures in civil law had been 
the principal object of his ſtudies at Cambridge; but 
theſe lectures, even ſuppoſing them to have been 
well attended by him, did not comprehend the laws 
and cuſtoms of other countries. Immediately, 
therefore, upon his arrival at the Hague, he ap- 
plied to a celebrated profeſſor [5] of the univerſity 
of Leyden; and, at his recommendation, took into 
his houſe a gentleman who was perfectly well qua- 
hfied to inſtruct him in the ſcience both of the civil 
law and the imperial code. 


But lord Cheſterfield was thoroughly ſenſible, 
that knowledge alone, however extenſive, would 
avail him but little in his political career, unleſs 
adorned with other miniſterial accompliſhments. 
He wiſhed to be a man of the world, as well as a 
man of buſineſs; and had ſtrongly imbibed the 
idea, that labour and pleaſure were not incompa- 
tible, and that the one contributed to heighten the 
taſte of the other. His firſt occupation in the morn- 
ing was to write his diſpatches ; and, as he left little 
for his ſecretary to do, he frequently ſtaid in his 
room till dinner-time, unleſs buſineſs called him out. 
Sometimes he returned there in the afternoon ; but, 
in general, hke thoſe of the famous De Witt [6], 
his evenings were ſpent in aſſemblies and amuſe- 
ments [77]. Theſe very amuſements furniſhed him 
with many opportunities, which he never neglected, 
of {ſtudying characters; ſo that, in the midſt of his 
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pleafures, he never loft fight of his main object, 
which was, to diſtinguiſh himſelf as a man of buſi- 
neſs. 


In the middle of the year 1728 he arrived at the 
Hague. This village is juſtly conſidered as the 
capital of the United Provinces, and, almoſt for 
theſe two centuries paſt, has been the center of the 
moſt important negociations [8]. A foreign mi- 
niſter cannot be in a better ſchool for improving his 
talents, and exerciſing his patience, both from the 
character of the nation, and from the nature of its 
conſtitution. As this differs, in many reſpects, from 
that of moſt other modern ſtates; and as, among 
the ancient, none comes nearer to it than the con- 
federacy of the Acheans; it will not be improper to 
inſert here a ſhort ſketch of it, 


It conſiſts of ſeven provinces, various in extent, 
unequal in force, and often divided in intereſt. 
Each of the provinces is compoſed of ſeveral towns 
or cities, every one of which has its own govern- 
ment and laws, and is as independent of its neigh- 
bours, as the provinces are both of each other and 
of the ſtate. Supreme authority reſides in every 
part, and common intereſt affords the only bond of 
union. In order to carry on the public concerns, a 
certain number of deputies from each province 
meet, at ſtated times, at the Hague, and compoſe 
what is called, the Aſſembly of the States Gene- 


ral [9]. The majority there decides, but only in 


common matters [10], Affairs of importance, ſuch 
as war, taxes, navigation, the regulation. of the co- 
lonies, &c. are referred to each of the provinces ; 
and although each of them has its own ſtates, theſe 
cannot give their final conſent till they have pro- 
cured the ſuffrages of every one of the voting towns. 


This previous application to each of theſe ſingle 
1 commu- 
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communities, and their approbation, are ſeldom diſ- 
penſed with, except in caſes where neceſſity takes 
place of law. The difficulties in obtaining this una- 
nimity are great, and the inconveniencies attending 
it obvious ; diſpatch and ſecrecy can never be ex- 
pected, and the door is left open for cabals and ma- 
chinations. It ſometimes happens, that the refuſal 
of one {mall town ſtops a reſolution ; and that its 
conſent cannot be obtained without ſome ſtipulation 
in favor of one of the magiſtrates [11]. Theſe in- 
conveniencies are, in great meaſure, prevented, 
when the republic has a chief, of power and influ- 
ence ſufficient to prevail over private intereſt and 
intrigues [12]. When there is no ſtadtholder, as 
was the caſe during lord Cheſterfield's embaſſies, 
the great officers of ſtate ſupply his place, though 
deſtitute of his power. Their acknowledged talents 
and experience procure them the confidence of the 
provinces, and their advice 1s generally followed. 
The principal of theſe officers bears the title of 
grand penſionary of Holland, and was formerly 
ſtiled their advocate [13]. He is conſtantly ap- 
pointed by the province of Holland, which, though 
only the ſecond in rank, is by far the moſt con- 
ſiderable in opulence and credit [14]. The pen- 
ſionary regularly attends the meeting of the States 
General, as well as thoſe of his province, and he 
may be looked upon as prime miniſter [15]. It is 
with him that foreign miniſters negociate, and that 
thoſe of the States in foreign courts correſpond. He 
is elected only for five years; but he may be, and 
moſt commonly is, continued at the expiration of 
that term. The. importance of this poſt has ever 
excluded from it perſons of inferior abilities; and 
the liſt of thoſe, who have filled it, contains the 
reſpectable names of Barnevelt, Catz [16], De Witt, 
Fagel, Heinſius [17], &c. Slingeland, an old 
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and experienced magiſtrate of one of the principal 
towns, at the time of lord Cheſterfield's embaſſy, 
occupied that important place; as Fagel molt ably 
filled that of Greffier, or ſecretary of ſtate. With 
theſe two, but chiefly with the firſt, our ambaſſador 
contracted a greater intimacy than 1t is commonly 
ſuppoſed can ſubſiſt between the prime miniſter of 
one power and the ambaſſador of another [18]; but 
lord Cheſterfield's own account of the nature of their 
connection, is ſufficient to remove this ſeeming in- 
conſiſtency { 19]. © Mr. Slingeland,” ſays he, was 
the ableſt miniſter, and the greateſt man I ever 
« knew. I may juſtly call him my friend, my maſ- 
« ter, and my guide, for I was then quite new in 
4 buſineſs; he inſtructed me, he loved me, he 
e truſted me.” The man, who having had ſuch 
obligations to another, ſcruples not to own them, 
muſt himſelf be very great. 


The ambaſſador found a moſt uſeful aſſiſtant in 
James Dayrolles, his majeſty's reſident at the 
Hague. The regard he had for that old and ex- 
perienced miniſter did not ceaſe at the death of the 
latter, but was transferred to his nephew, the preſent 
Mr. Solomon Dayrolles. This gentleman, who 
poſſeſſed his lordſhip's confidence and friendſhip, 
and kept up an uninterrupted correſpondence with 
him, after having ſucceſſively and moſt ably filled 
the poſts of reſident miniſter at the Hague, and 
miniſter and commiſſary plenipotentiary at Bruſſels, 
is now retired from public employments, and en- 
Joys that general reſpect which is juſtly due to his 
ſervices and ment. 


The miniſters of the other princes, who were at 
the Hague during the ſame penod with lord Cheſ- 
terfield, were chiefly men of eminence, who were 
far advanced in the political career when his lord- 
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ſhip was commencing it. As the intereſts of their 


da a reſpective courts were very different from thoſe of 


1729. 


Great Britain, he was obliged to keep a watchful eye 
over them, to penetrate into their ſecrets, while he 
concealed his own, and to oppoſe or prevent their 
plans and intrigues, by ſupporting, at the fame 
time, the almoſt irreconcileable character of their 
perſonal friend and political adverſary. The fuaviter 
in modo, fortiter in re, which he afterwards fo 
ſtrongly recommended to his ſon, together with the 
volti ſciolti & penſieri ſtretti, became rules as familiar 
to him as they were neceſſary. He converſed, with- 
out any apparent prejudice, with the heads of the 
oppoſite parties in Holland; he directed his purſuits 
to a conſtant point of view, and carried them on 
without heat or affectation, but with firmneſs and 
perſeverance. He ſometimes was beſt pleaſed when 
he appeared leaſt fo, and often concealed his diffi- 
culties under the maſk of eaſe and indifference. 


The marquis of Fenelon, heir to the merit as well 
as to the name of the author of Telemachus [20], 
had, for ſome years, been ambaſſador from the 
court of France, when lord Cheſterfield firſt came 
to the Hague. Theſe two noblemen were both 
young, poſſeſſed of fimilar talents, and equally de- 
firous of diſtinguiſhing themſelves. Actuated by a 
powerful ſpirit of emulation, they ſtrove to excel 
each other in induſtry and application, as well as in 
politeneſs and ſplendor, and were no leſs attentive 
to ſupport the dignity of their characters than the 
authority of their reſpeCtive nations. 


Great Britain, France, and the United Provinces, 
were at that time engaged in one common cauſe, 
Their object was, to maintain the peace of Europe, 
and to ed. as the flames of a general war, which 


were 
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were beginning to break out. 'The emperor Charles 


VI. and Philip V. king of Spain had for a while ſul. . 


pended their animoſtties, and had entered into an 
alliance, in order to be revenged on thoſe who in- 
terpoſed to prevent them from purſuing their reci- 
procal claims. This forced the Engliſh miniſters 
into a ſtricter union with thoſe of France. The 
emperor being highly diſſatisfied with the king of 
Great Britain, not merely becauſe his majeſty had 
declined the office of mediator between him and his 
rival, but more eſpecially on account of his refuſing 
to become a guarantee of his poſſeſſions after his 
death, threatened his new eleCtoral acquifitions ; 
and, notwithſtanding the repreſentations of the 
United Provinces, endeavoured to eſtabliſh an Eaſt 
India company at Oſtend. The king of Spain, on 
his fide, finding an inſurmountable oppofrtion from 
the Britiſh nation to the ceſſion of Gibraltar, which 
ſome indecifive expreſſions, in a letter from the late 
king [21], had induced him to demand, attempted 
the reduCtion of that important fortreſs, and refuſed 
to reſtore ſeveral ſhips illegally taken in America, 


as well as to give ſatisfaction to the Dutch on their 


commercial complaints. 


Notwithſtanding theſe hoſtile proceedings, the 
view of the two princes was not to break with the 
maritime powers; but rather to engage them, as 
parties, in their diſputes. An eftabliſhment for 
the Spaniſh prince, Don Carlos, in Italy, had been 
the great object of the court of Spain, and was as 
warmly oppoſed by that of Vienna. Neither the 
congreſs of Cambray, nor that of Soiſſons, had been 
able, in the courſe of many years, to adjuſt the man- 
ner and conditions of this ſettlement ; and nothing 
ſeemed remaining but the alternative of a rupture 
with either of the two courts. France could not 

have 
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1729. have avoided taking part in ſuch a war, for which 


ſhe was not as yet ſufficiently prepared. It was, 
therefore, thought proper to detach Spain from her 
new connections with the Imperial court, and to re- 
concile her with England and France. This was 
effected by the treaty concluded and figned at 
Seville, in the month of November 1729. An Eng- 
liſh fleet was promiſed to the infant of Spain, to 
protect the landing of ſix thouſand of his country- 
men in Italy, and to ſecure to him the eventual ſuc- 
ceſſion to Parma and Placentia. 


Philip and his father, on their part, together with 
the French king, guaranteed all the poſſeſſions of 
the Britiſh crown in every part of the world, ac- 
cording to former treaties; and this was ſuppoſed 
to imply a formal renunciation of Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca. They likewiſe agreed to reſpect for the fu- 
ture the Britiſh trade in America, and to reſtore the 


ſhips that had been ſeized. The Dutch, at laſt-Ac- 


ceding to the treaty, obtained a ſatisfaction with re- 
gard to their complaints; and his Catholic majeſty 
promiſed to concur in the abolition of the Oſtend 


company. He even conſented, which none of his 


predeceſſors had done, to allow the States their title 
of high and mighty, and to treat with them, in 
every reſpect, as with crowned heads [22]. 


The perſons concerned in this negociation were 
thoſe who had been employed as plenipotentiaries at 
the congreſs of Soiſſons. Colonel Stanhope was one 
of them ; and, on account of this and other ſervices, 
he was ſoon after created a peer, by the title of lord 
Harrington, and appointed ambaſſador to the court 
of Madrid. Mr. Horace Walpole, the prime mi- 
niſter's brother, was, however, ſuppoſed to have 
been principal agent in this treaty, which he ever 


after defended with great warmth [23]. It does 
not 
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not appear, that the earl of Cheſterfield was con- 
cerned in this tranſaction, any otherwiſe than in 
giving notice of it, by order of his court, to the 
States General, from whom, as well as from the em- 
peror, it had long been concealed. Were we to form 
any conjectures, from the deciſive part which his 
lordſhip afterwards took in the parliamentary de- 
bates relative to Spain, we ſhould be induced to ſuſ- 
pect, that the treaty never met with his approbation 


[24]. 


The eſtabliſhment of a new Faſt India company 
at Altena, under the protection of the king of Den- 
mark; had lately been attempted. Subſcriptions for 
it were ſolieited even in Holland; and the deſire of 
gain encouraged ſeveral monied people to become 
adventurers in this undertaking. Great Britain could 
not patiently ſuffer, any more than the United Pro- 
vinces, ſuch a ſcheme to be carried into execution. 
The ambaſſador's pen was uſefully employed in the 
ſupport of their rights, and the maſterly memoir 
which he compoſed on this occaſion, in conjunction 
with one of the deputies of the States, was delivered 
by him to the Daniſh miniſter at the Hague [25]. 
Their oppoſition was ſucceſsful ; and this company, 
as well as that of Oſtend, was ſoon afterwards en- 
tirely aboliſhed. 


Lord Chefterfield had a ftill greater ſhare in a 
matter ſeemingly of leis conſequence, but which 
nearly concerned his maſter, as elector of Hanover. 
The king of Pruſſia had married his ſiſter, and a new 
alliance between the two families, by means of a 
double marriage, had been propoſed on the acceſſion 
of George II. to the crown; and, on account of ſome 
matters of punctilio, refuſed [26]. *©* The ties of 
* blood,” ſays an energetic Writer [27], © have but 
** a feeble hold on princes. Thus, notwithſtanding 
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tc the courts of Berlin and Hanover were fo nearly re- 
< lated, intereſt had ſet them at variance, not only with 
regard to the affair of Mecklenburg, but alſo on 
certain family claims, at that time unadjuſted; as 


likewiſe, that there was a ſort of rivalſhip between 


the families, and any acceſs of intereſt and power 
* to the one was ſure to give umbrage to the other.” 
Levies of men were forcibly raiſed in the Hanoverian 
dominions by Pruſſian emiſlaries ; and theſe pro- 
ccedings occaſioned retaliations on the fide of Ha- 
nover. The two monarchs felt themſelves offended 
ſtill more as private gentlemen than as ſovereigns; 
and, as both poſſeſſed great perſonal bravery, the 


repetition of the ſcene between Charles V. and Fran- 


cis I. was talked of. If royal diſputes were ſuffered 
to be ſettled in this manner, contentions between 
crown heads would be more rare aad leſs deſtruc- 
tive. In the preſent caſe, the delirant reges plectun- 
tur Achivi was, for the thouſandth time, likely to 
have been verified. The country of Hanover was 
threatened with an invaſion, which it was but ill- pre- 
pared. to reſiſt. No aſſiſtance from England could 
reaſonably be deſired, or obtained without diffi- 
culty; as, by the act of ſettlement, the kingdom 
was not to be concerned in the wars of the electo- 
rate, and no pretence could be alledged to elude 
this article. Our ambaſlador's zeal was happily ex- 
erted in preventing the conſequences of this diſpute. 
On his application to the States, a tetter was written, 
in their name, to the king of Pruſſia, to intreat him 
to ſuſpend hoſtihties, and liſten to conciliatory terms 
[28]. To add weight to this letter, ſeveral Dutch 
regiments received orders to march towards Cleves. 
This ſtep had the. deſired effect; an arbitration was 
propoſed and accepted; and ſoon after an accom- 
modation took place, which did not, however, pro- 
duce a ſincere reconciliation between the brother 


Kings. 
The 
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The education of kings can hardly permit them + 1729. 
to feel like men. Happy thoſe, whoſe hearts are 


not inſenſible to the calls of gratitude and huma- 
nity ! That of George II. was for the moſt part in a 
ſtate of neutrality ; but, if any thing could rouſe him 
from that indifference, it certainly was his native 
country. As his firſt movements were generally on 
the ſide of juſtice and of truth, he expreſſed his ap- 
probation of lord Cheſterfield's conduct, with a 
warmth not very uſual to him; and it may be pre- 
ſumed, that, being at Hanover, he expreſſed theſe 
ſentiments with leſs reſerve than he might have done 
in London. In that capital of his little empire, he 
thought himſelf greater than any where elſe, and he 
enjoyed in it more freedom and more happineſs. 
He had with him none of his Engliſh miniſters, ex- 
cept lord Townſhend, who ſtill occupied the place 
of ſecretary of ſtate, but had loſt the influence in the 
cabinet which he poſleſſed under the late king. Be- 
ing now reduced to act a ſecondary part, he wiſhed 
for an opportunity of recovering his former ſupe- 
riority ; and having ſecured, as he flattered himſelf, 
a private intereſt with his maſter, he thought the pre- 
ſent inſtant favourable, and reſolved to try the expe- 
riment, however hazardous it might be. The other 
ſecretary of ſtate was the duke of Newcaſtle, formerly 
obnoxious to the king [29], but reconciled to him 
by fir Robert Walpole and the queen, who at St. 
James's at leaſt, had more than a deliberative voice. 
Lord Townſhend attempted to remove the duke; 
and, in order to leſſen the influence of his rival, and 
to increaſe his own, he was deſirous of having his 
friend lord Cheſterfield for his colleague. "Theſe 
views, however, he concealed, and only acquainted 
him, that, as the king appeared pleaſed with his ne- 
gociation, he would do well, when he waited upon 
his majeſty at Helvoet-Sluys, to defire the permiſſion 
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of attending him to London, on account of private 
buſineſs. Thus far every thing ſucceeded. The am- 


baſſador was graciouſly received by the monarch; 


who thanked him for his ſervices, and readily granted 
his requeſt. It may be preſumed, that lord Townl- 
hend had received ſome encouragement from his 
maſter to perſiſt in his ſcheme; but the private ca- 
binet had not been conſulted, and it was too alert 
and powerful not to baffle this attempt [30]. Lord 
Townſhend, far from being able to diſplace the 
duke of Newcaſtle, was himfelf forced to reſign; 
and lord Cheſterfield, inſtead of being made ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, faw lord Harrington ſucceed his friend 
in that office. 


His diſappointment was, in ſome meaſure, made 
up to him by the place of high {ſteward of his ma- 


jeſty's houſhold [3 1] and the garter, which had been 


the ſupreme object of his wiſhes. He was inſtalled 
at Windſor the 18th of June, with the duke of Cum- 
berland, and at the expence of the ſovereign, who 
was prefent at the ceremony. He ſoon after left 
England [ 32], and returned to his poſt. 


Buſineſs of importance awaited him in Holland. 
The emperor was highly diſpleaſed, that the treaty 
of Seville had been concluded; and Philip V. was 
no leſs ſo, that it ſtill remained unexecuted. France, 
fince the birth of the dauphin in 1729, had renewed 
her old connexions with the court of Madrid, and 
was projecting new fchemes againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, The maritime powers were accuſed, not 
altogether without reaſon, of having delayed the 
promiſed conveyance of the Infant into Italy. 


The French ambaſſador preſſed the States to ful- 
fil their engagements and break off with the em- 
peror ; and the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris openly 

declared, 
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declared, that, theſe engagements having been vio- 
lated by the allies, his maſter would no longer be 
reſtrained by thoſe he had entered into [33]. No- 
thing could be more inconſiſtent with the intereſts 
of Great Britain than to commence a war with the 
houſe of Auſtria, Far from deſiring to deſtroy the 
only barrier againſt the riſing and aſpiring power of 
the Bourbons, both the Engliſh and Dutch ſincerely 
wiſhed it might be ſtrengthened. The ancient ſyſ- 
tem, too long neglected, was now to be revived ; 
and the Imperial court was to be induced, by ſome 
equivalent, to deſiſt from its oppolition to the treaty 
of Seville. This would have been a difficult taſk, if 


particular reaſons had not diſpoſed the emperor to 


comply with the ſolicitations of his former allies. He 
had no male heir, and earneſtly wiſhed that his he- 


reditary dominions might, after his death, paſs undi- 


vided to one of his daughters. Such an arrangement 
had been long before propoſed, and was called the 
pragmatic ſanction. By the French it was rejected 
at the congreſs of Soiſſons, for this plain reaſon, that 
it was contrary to their views ever ſince the admini- 
ſtration of cardinal Richelieu. The Britiſh cabinet at 


the ſame time, though ſtrongly ſolicited by the Im- 


perial court, declined entering into this engage- 

ment. But circumſtances were altered; the political 
miſt began to diſperſe, and the miniſtry were appa- 
rently diſpoſed to purchaſe, at any price, the emper- 
or's conſent, both to the Seville articles, and to the 

abolition of the Oſtend company. A ſecret negocia- 
tion was accordingly ſet on foot at the Hague, be- 
tween the Britiſh ambaſſador, the Imperial envoy 


[ 24], and the grand penſionary of Holland. The 


articles, being ſettled among the three miniſters, 
were ſent to the court of Vienna, where, after ſome 
private ſtipulation in favor of Hanover, and without 
waiting for the deliberations of the United Provinces, 
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the treaty was ſigned on the 16th of March. The 
conſent of the States to the treaty was afterwards de- 
manded in form, and with ſome difficulty obtained. 
This ſecret and important negociation did great ho- 
nor to the conciliatory talents of lord Cheſterfield, 
who in this, as well as in ſeveral other parts of his 
miniſtry, ſeems to have taken Sir William Temple 
for his model [35]: yet, without his own account of 
this tranſaction, the great ſhare he had in it could 
only have been ſurmiſed | 36]. 


There is reaſon to believe, that, beſides theſe na- 
tional concerns, our ambaſſador employed himſelf 
uſefully in favour of the houſe of Orange. He de- 
clared to the grand penſionary [37], that, although 
he had received no poſitive orders to that effect, yet 
he would, to the utmoſt of his power, promote the 
views of the family, from a conviction, that the in- 
tereſt both of his own country and of the republic 
required it. His early connections with the young 
and amiable offspring of that houſe were publicly 
known | 38]. The prince, who was then completing 
his ſtudies at the univerſity, whenever he came to 
the Hague, was always magnificently entertained by 
the earl, who kept up a conſtant correſpondence with 
him, and continued, during his life, to be his well- 
wiſher, encourager, and friend. Though he could 
not prevent the reſolutions, by which' the ſtates of 
Zealand, in conjunction with thoſe of Holland, 
thought proper to ſet aſide the prince's claim to the 
marquiſates of Terveer and Fleſſingen, he certainly 
contributed a great deal to leſſen the influence of 
the republican party. He foreſaw, and earneſtly ad- 
viſed, the re-eſtabliſhment of the ſtadtholder, and 
made the firſt overtures of the prince's marriage 
with the princeſs royal of England, which was con- 
cluded ſome time after 39]. When all theſe facts are 
combined, 
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combined, it will ſcarcely be denied, that George II. 4732. 
had no leſs perſonal obligations to the earl of Cheſ W 
terfield than the prince of Wales had had to lord 


Stanhope [40]. 


During lord Cheſterfield's reſidence at the Hague, 
the duke of Lorrain, the intended huſband to the em- 
peror's eldeſt daughter, and afterwards emperor 
himſelf, made a tour through England and Holland. 
This young prince treated our ambaſſador with par- 
ticular marks of diſtinction and friendſhip, on ac- 
count of his warm ſolicitations in favour of the houſe 
of Auſtria, This attachment extended even to his 
ſocial hours fo far that he choſe to be made a free- 
maſon by lord Cheſterfield, in a lodge compoſed of 
his excellency, Mr. John Stanhope his brother, Mr. 
Strickland nephew to the biſhop of Namur [41], Dr, 
Deſaguliers [42], and one of his friends. 


To enjoy the fruits of his labors, and to recover his 
health, which, as well as his fortune, had been great- 
ly impaired, lord Cheſterfield deſired to be recalled. 
His requeſt was granted, and perhaps for the very 
reaſon that had procured him his appointment, the 
tear of his acquiring too great an intereſt with his ſo- 
vereign. His diſorder, which was the conſequence of 
a fever, baffled for a long time the efforts of the phy- 
ſicians, and the ſwelling of his legs could not be diſ- 
perſed in leſs than ſix months [43]. 


On the recovery of his health, he began to appear 
as a ſpeaker in the houſe of lords. We have already 
ſeen that eloquence had been his favourite purſuit 
from his youth ; and he frequently told his chaplain, 
before his return from his embaſly, that he intended 
to exert all his powers to diſtinguiſh himſelf as an 
orator, He, at firſt, appeared to be on good terms 
with the prime miniſter [44], and ſupported his mea- 
ſures, In the debate upon the reduction of the num- 
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ber of troops from 18,000 to 12,000 men, he in 


conjunction with the duke of Argyle, ſtood up one 


of the firſt to oppoſe it. The argument he made uſe 
of ſeemed to be convincing. He inſiſted, that the 
preſent number was barely ſufficient for the ſecurity 
of the nation, but by no means conſiderable enough 
to inſpire any fears. He profeſſed, that he had too 
good an opinion of his countrymen, to think they 
could be enſlaved by ſo ſmall a body; and of the 
gentlemen of the army, to imagine they would be 


baſe enough to concur in ſuch a deſign. However 


he may fince have varied in his opinion concerning a 
ſtanding army, he never could be perſuaded to ap- 
prove of a militia to replace it, 


Notwithſtanding theſe appearances of harmony and 
friendſhip, it was ſcarcely to be expected, that a real 
or laſting confidence could be eſtabliſhed between 
Sir Robert Walpole and lord Cheſterfield. The for- 
mer dreaded a rival, the latter could not brook a ſu- 
perior. The art of obliging was too well known to 
the earl, too little to the miniſter. Abſolute depend- 
ence was expected by the one, and could not be 
ſubmitted to by the other. An opportunity ſoon of- 
fered, which diſcovered both their diſpoſitions. The 


exciſe ſcheme [45] propoſed by the miniſter, perhaps 
th a view to the intereſt of his country, was prin- 


cipally diſliked from an apprehenſion, that it might 
add to his power, at the ſame time that it increaſed 
the revenue. It was repreſented as an infringement 
upon national liberty, as well as private ſecurity and 
honor. An univerſal clamor was raiſed throughout 
the kingdom ; the court experienced an almoſt total 
deſertion ; and, finding ſome of its firmeſt friends on 
the ſide of oppoſition [46], was at laſt obliged to yield, 
though with reluctance ; and the miniſter narrowly 
eſcaped being involved in the fate of his bill. 


This 
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This was the deciſive moment in which our earl 1732. 
openly declared himſelf againſt the miniſtry. He ex 
preſſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, his diſapprobation of 
the ſcheme, and his three brothers voted againſt it in 

the houſe of commons. Unable to ſtem the impetu- 
oſity of the torrent, Sir Robert gave way to it, and 
by this prudent conduct, at the ſame time that he 
preſerved, or rather increaſed, his influence with the 
ruling power, he detected and rendered ineffectual 
the projects of his enemies. To themſelves alone 
their victory was fatal ; and the miniſter, though in 
general not of a vindictive turn, thought proper, if 
not to inſpire terror, at leaſt to excite a degree of 
caution by ſome examples of ſeverity. 


| 
| 
4 
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The two noblemen who firſt experienced the ef- 
fects of his reſentment were lord Clinton [47] and 
lord Cheſterfield. Some regard was paid to the lat- 
ter, at leaſt in appearance ; and, to avoid the odium 
of diſplacing him, endeavours were uſed to induce 
him to reſign. But his lordſhip's intentions were dif- 
ferent ; he would liſten to no ſolicitations, and, with 
a view of becoming popular, was determined to ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be turned out. The exciſe bill was 
given up on the 11th of April, and the 13th was 
fixed for the earl's removal [48]. That day, as he 
came from the houſe of lords with the earl of Scar- 
borough, and was going up the great ſtairs at St. 
James's, he was ſtopped by one of the duke of Graf- 
ton's ſervants, and told, that his grace had been that 
morning at his houſe, and wiſhed to ſee him there, 
on buſineſs of importance. The earl's chariot not 
being at hand, he was carried home by his friend, 
and immediately followed by the duke of Grafton; 
who informed him, that he came by the king's order 
to demand the ſurrender of his white ſtaff. His lord- 
ſhip chearfully complied ; and, without attempting 
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any apology for his conduct, begged of his grace to 
aſſure his majeſty, that he was ready to ſacrifice every 
thing for his ſervice, except his honor and conſci- 
ence. Two days afterwards he wrote to the king, 
and expreſſed the ſame ſentiments. This letter cer- 
tainly did not leſſen the reſentment of a monarch, 
who, by his cotemporaries, is allowed to have bee 
no diſſembler. Lord Cheſterfield took the firſt o 
portunity of going to court; but he was ſo far from 
being graciouſly received, that, contrary to his for- 
mer-intentions, he never again appeared in the royal 
preſence, till the neceſſity of the times occaſioned his 
recall. His place of lord ſteward was immediately 
after diſpoſed of in favour of the duke of Devon- 
ſhire, 

The eclat, which attended the earl's diſmiſſion, 
was {till increaſed by the manner in which it was an- 
nounced to the public. While the miniſterial pa- 
pers repreſented it in a light unfavourable to his lord- 
ſhip, the political publication, ſo well known under 
the name of The Craftſman, and in which lord Bo- 
lingbroke, together with Mr. Pulteney and ſeveral 
other perſons of rank, on the fide of oppoſition, were 
concerned, ſpared no pains to intereſt the nation in 
his favor. The author, after enumerating his lord- 
ſhip's ſervices and eminent qualifications, concluded 


his account in the following words [49]. * The 


* world ſeems greatly aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected 


- * anevent; and thoſe who are moſt zealous for the 


“ preſent royal family, grieve to ſee fo able and 
faithful a ſervant diſmiſſed in ſo critical, a conjunc- 
ture.“ Theſe inflaming expreſſions were highly 
offenſive to the adminiſtration, and were accordingly 
feverely criticiſed in one of the papers under their 
controul [50]. The writer exclaimed againſt the 
indecency of calling the king to an account for the 

choice 
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choice of his ſervants; and upbraided the earl, or 1732. 
his friends, with ingratitude, after having received 
ſo many marks of royal favor. Some miſbehaviour 

or miſtake, he ſaid, might have neceſſitated his ma- 

jeſty to remove one whom he had ſo particularly 
diſtinguiſhed ; and he even hinted, that the reaſons | 
for this removal might be diſcloſed, if the authority | | 
of the houſe of lords, and the fear of an action for 
ſcandalum magnatum, did not deter the boldeſt man 
from ſpeaking the truth of a peer, if to his diſad- 
vantage, Such illiberal inſinuations engaged lord 
Cheſterfield to ſend a meſſage, in writing, to an 
anonymous author, who, in any other reſpect, 
would have been unworthy of his notice. He very 
nobly and politely ſet him at defiance, and gave 
him leave, freely to ſay what he knew, or what he 
pleaſed of him [51]. This public call, however, 
had no other effect than to draw, from the author, 
an evaſive anſwer, for which he was ſeverely laſhed . 
in ſome of the ſubſequent Craftſmen [52]. 


As lord Cheſterfield had not ſtood ſingle in the of- 
fence, neither was he the only object of reſentment. 
The lords Cobham, Stair, and Weſtmoreland, who 
had declared their ſentiments in the ſame manner, 
came to him immediately after his diſmiſſion, and 
made him the offer to ſurrender directly the employ- 
ments they held under the crown. This he politely 
declined ; and adviſed them, even for * ſake of | 
the cauſe, to put the miniſter to the trouble of tak- 
ing away their places. They accordingly were ſoon | 
after diſmiſſed ; and with the duke of Montroſe, the | 
earl of Marchmont, and the earl of Burlington, con- 
ſiderably increaſed, in the houſe of lords, the party 
of the oppoſition. | | 
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1732. Ix all fates, where the management of public af- 
— fairs, though committed to the care of a few, is ſub- 
ject to the controul of the many, differences of 
opinion and of party muſt neceſſarily ariſe. Where 
ſenates and public aſſemblies cangive or refuſe their 
aſſent to the demands of a court; and, what is of more 
conſequence, where they have the power of with- 
holding or diſpenſing the wealth of the nation, each 
vote acquires a value, and every man riſes in eſti- 
mation, in proportion to his abilities or credit. The 
authority of the miniſter depends on the ſuperiority 
of his talents, or the extent of his influence : and as 
it is impoſſible he ſhould preſerve his power at court, 

but by his intereſt in the money-grumg houſe, as lord 
Cheſterfield ſomewhere expreſſes it, he can hardly 
maintain his ground, unleſs he find ſome method of 
attaching to the court the majority of the members. 


Oppoſition, therefore, muſt always be a minori- 
ty, and, as political queſtions ſeldom admit of cer- 
tainty, and frequently are of no great importance, 
honeſt men may divide on either fide, and vote for 
or againſt the miniſtry, with a ſincere belief that 
they are acting for the good of their country [I]. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. IV. 
In general it may be preſumed, that the perſon at 
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me helm means to ſteer right; and that, if he is — — 


ſometimes engaged in a wrong courſe, his error 

roceeds more from neceſſity than inclination. His 
wiſeſt ſchemes are frequently oppoſed; he finds 
himſelf obliged to accomplith his deſigns by indirect 
means, and, as he ventures on hazardous experi- 
ments, thoſe who create his perplexities are ever 
ready to triumph in his miſtakes, and make their 
profit of his loſſes. 


Adminiftration commonly acts under one head; 
oppoſition has all the diſadvantages of anarchy and 
confuſion. Popularity, or the affectation of it, is 
the aim of the leaders. Obtained with difficulty, 
it is not to be preſerved but by unremitted induſtry. 


All who are led by vanity, intereſt, or caprice, to 


imagine themſelves of conſequence to their country, 
inliſt under the banners of patriotiſm. Their army 
is generally compoſed of troops, which, with unequal 
diſcipline and different expectations, engage on the 
ſame fide with no other view than that of ſharing 
the ſpoil after victory, or of ſupplanting each other 
in the diviſion. Each chief is flattered, and no one 
harſhly rejected. Hence every day produces new 
plans, new allotments of office, new expedients to 
retain the wavering [a], new attempts to recover 
/the loſt. | 


Add to all this, that the miniſter is maſter of his 
ground. He chuſes his opportunities, and, never 
| 2repared himſelf, has many aſſiſtants at hand to 
{u 'Dly him with arguments and facts. The oppoſer 
commonly ſees but in part, has often ſhort notice, 
and can hardly ever divide the bufineſs in a proper 
manner among his affociates. Yet, notwithſtanding 
the diſadvantages arifing from his ſituation, preju- 
dices, and reſentments, a popular tribune, in a 


country 
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country like this, is a moſt uſeful man. Ever on 
the watch, he awes miniſters into vigilance and cir- 
cumſpection, and if he does not defend the conſtitu- 
tion from every wound, he ſecures it from ſuch as 
might prove incurable and fatal. 


It is difficult for a writer, engaged in a work like 
this, to diveſt himſelf entirely of prejudice. Truth 
is often inſcrutable, and, when diſcovered, cannot 
always be imparted with ſafety. All that can be 
expected is, that he ſhould make uſe of the beſt ma- 
terials he can find [ 3] ; that he ſhould ſteer a mid- 
dle courſe between the oppoſite accounts, and ena- 
ble as well as defire his readers to judge for them- 
ſelves; 


For twelve years the miniſter had reigned with- 
out much oppoſition ; but the year of the excife-bill 
was the laſt of his tranquillity. The oppoſition had 
gained an advantage, and, from their preſent tri- 
umph, were encouraged to attempt freſh attacks. 
'The officers of the South Sea company, who, not- 
withſtanding their delinquency, were ſuppoſed to be 
favored by the miniſter, were called upon to pro- 
duce their accounts; which were found both confuſ- 
ed and defective. The diſpoſal of the forfeited 
eſtates of the late directors was likewiſe inquired in- 
to, and the conduct of adminiſtration, in reſpect to 


this diſpoſal, was ſeverely, though unſucceſsfully, ar- 


raigned. Great fault was found with the manner 
of bringing into parliament the bill for ſettling a 
portion upon the princeſs royal of England, now 
engaged to the prince of Orange. In theſe ſeveral 
debates, lord Cheſterfield bore a principal part, 


and he joined in one of the proteſts. 


No ſooner was his lordſhip freed from the ſhackles 
ef a court, than he ſubmitted to the chains of ma- 
trimony- 
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trimony. He had, indeed, fallen into ſome gallan- 
tries before. From one of his connections, during 
his embaſſy in Holland, he had a ſon, who ſoon be- 
came the object of his fondneſs as well as of his 
cares. But his ſerious addreſſes had, many years 
before, been paid to Meloſina de Schulenburg, a 


young lady belonging to one of the moſt conſidera- 


ble families in Germany [4]. Niece to the dutcheſs 
of Kendal, ſhe had been particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by the late king, and was created by him, in 1722, 
a peereſs of Great Britain, under the titles of coun- 
teſs of Walſingham and baroneſs of Aldborough. 
Her fortune was ſuitable to her rank ; and the ami- 
ableneſs of her character, the accompliſhments of 
her mind, her taſte for the fine arts, and in particu- 
lar for muſic, rendered her a fit companion for lord 
Cheſterfield. By her tenderneſs and virtues, ſhe 
merited all the returns he could make; and by her 
prudent management, ſhe helped to retrieve and 
improve his long-neglected eſtate. On changing 


her condition, ſhe did not leave the dutcheſs of 


Kendal ; and lord Cheſterfield, who was their next 
neighbour in Groſvenor- ſquare, moſt conſtantly di- 
vided his time between his buſineſs in his own 
houſe, and his attentions and duties at the other. 
Minerva preſided in the firſt; and in the<laſt, 
Apollo with the muſes, 


A voluntary exile from the royal preſence, lord 
Cheſterfield had not neglected aſſiduouſly to pay 
his reſpects to the prince of Wales, and was particu- 
larly well received at his court. His royal highneſs 
immediately ſent his compliments to the new-mar- 
ried pair, and his attendants followed his example. 
The prince of Orange likewiſe, who, towards the 


end of the year, came over to England, on account 


of his own nuptials, did not neglect the friend to 
whom 
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1733- whom he was chiefly beholden for that fortunate 
„ 5]. He found him in a very different ſitua- 
tion from that in which he could have wiſhed to ſee 
him at court; but though ſurrounded with courti- 
ers, and expoſed to the riſk of exciting diſpleaſure, 
he ſhewed his affection and eſteem to the late am- 
baſſador by every mark of confidence and regard 
[6]. A dangerous indiſpoſition his highneſs was 
ſeized with, retarded, for ſeveral months, the cele- 
bration of the nuptials, which only took place in the 

month of March of the next year. 


1734. Sir Robert Walpole's antagoniſts had flattered 
themſelves that the period of his diſgrace was now at 
hand. They imagined, that the nation was ſuffici- 
ently incenſed; and, as the firſt parliament under 
this reign was within a year of its diſſolution, they 
reſolved to try their intereſt by a new popular exer- 
tion. It was thought, that the repeal of the ſepten- 
nial bill would meet with but little reſiſtance from 
the members who wiſhed to ſecure the favor of 
their conſtituents at the enſuing election. In this, 
however, the leaders of the oppoſition were diſap- 
pointed. Though ſeveral of the members who, 
eighteen years before, were the promoters of this 
bill, now ſpoke againſt it, they were ſtill out-num- 


bered. Sir William Stanhope and his brothers were 
in the minority. 


The oppoſition had no better ſucceſs in the houſe 
of peers, though equally ſanguine in its hopes. 
Lord Cheſterfield took the earlieſt opportunity of de- 
claring himſelf. He deſired, that no words or ex- 
preſſions, employed in the addreſs of thanks for the 
king's ſpeech, ſhould afterwards be made uſe of, ei- 
ther for or againſt any propoſition that might be 
made, or any queſtion that might ariſe in the * 

he 


debates. 


of the miniſter. 


inherent to the 


from their regiments. 


propoſed was intended to | 
all officers, above the rank of colonels, from being 
deprived of their commiſſions, otherwiſe than by 
judgment of a court martial, to be held for that 
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The meaning of this declaration was ſoon evinced | 
by the active part which he took in the ſubſequen 


The moſt important of theſe was occaſioned by 
the removal of the duke of Bolton and lord Cobham 
Theſe lords were ſuppoſed 
to have been diſmiſſed, or, as our witty earl expreſſ- 
ed it, whiſpered out of their commiſſions, merely 
on account of their not complying with the deſires 


A motion was made by the duke 


prerogative. 


of Marlborough to reſtrain this power, which had 
conſtantly been exerciſed by the crown, and ſeemed 


The bill which he 


prevent, for the future, 


purpoſe, or by addreſs of either houſe of parliament. 
Of the ſeveral lords, who ſpoke in favor of the bill, 


none expreſſed himſelf with more warmth than lord 
He was complimented on that 
occaſion by the duke of Argyle, who, being then 
{till a courtier, oppoſed both the- bill and the moti- 
on, which immediately followed, for preſenting an 
addreſs to his majeſty, in order to be informed, by 
whoſe advice, and for what crimes, the two lords 
had been removed [8]. The fate of the bill decid- 
ed that of the motion ; both were rejected, and our 
earl joined in the proteſts that were drawn up by the 
conſiderable and reſpectable minority who divided 


Cheſterfield [7 ]: 


on this occaſion. 


Nothing proves more evidently than this tranſac- 
tion with what different eyes perſons, equally well- 
meaning, may view the fame objects. Lord Cheſ- 
terfield ſeems to have been as fincere in his appro- 
bation of this bill, as his boſom friend, lord Scarbo- 
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rough, was in his oppoſition to it. And yet, when 


◻ in the laſt reign a fimilar bill was drawn up by the 


late earl Stanhope, it had been equally approved by 
the two friends. The reaſons and the occaſion that 
induced them to think differently upon the ſame 
ſubject, are not known. Perhaps their various ſitu- 
ation in life may have produced this effect. Lord 
Scarborough, being himſelf an officer, undoubtedly 
had better opportunities of being informed of every 
thing that had any relation to the good of the ſer- 
vice; and he ſeems to have been really alarmed at 
the conſequences which the bill, however well cal- 
culated to leſſen miniſterial inflience, might have 
had in promoting military independency. It was 
in that light that he conſidered the queſtion : fearing, 
however, leſt it ſhould be fuſpected, that the deſire 
of keeping his places, both in the army and at 
court, had biaſſed his judgment, he previouſly wait- 
ed on the king, and having declared his motives, 
with great earneſtneſs begged that he might be per- 
mitted to reſign. His majeſty preſſed him a conſi- 
derable time to defiſt from his reſolution, and, find- 
ing him unalterably fixed, at laſt told him, My 
„lord, there is an employment you cannot in honor 
« give up, which is your regiment ; for you know, 
as well as I, we are upon the eve of a war.” This 
argument prevailed with his lordſhip ; he contented 
himſelf with reſigning his place of maſter of the 
horſe, and, on coming down from the cloſet, order- 
ed a chair to be called, and diſmiſſed the king's equi- 
page [9]. Being thus free to declare for the court, 
without incurring the ſuſpicion of being prompted 
to it by undue motives, he not only gave his vote 
againſt the ſecond reading of the bill ; but, not- 
withſtanding the eloquent exertions of his friend, 
he made a motion to have it rejected, in order to 
prevent 
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prevent the like attempts for the future. His rea- 
ſons were delivered with great ſtrength and pre- 
ciſion; but whether they occaſioned any alteration 
in lord Cheſterfield's opinion 1s leſs certain than that 
they produced none in his ſentiments for ſo reſpec- 
table a friend. 


A meſſage from the king, for a vote of credit, 
having been preſented at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 
met in both houſes with a conſiderable oppoſition, 
A war had broken out in Europe, and its flames 
threatened to ſpread over this iſland. Prudence 
required that the nation ſhould be prepared at all 
events: and the miniſter would have been cul- 
pable, had he neglected the means of putting the 


kingdom in a proper ſtate of defence. It was parti- 
cularly neceſſary to guard againſt any attempts that 


might be made during the time of anarchy and 
confuſion always attending new elections. Ob- 
vious as theſe reaſons ſeemed to be, they did not 
make an equal impreſſion upon all the members. 
Lord Cheſterfield, who happened to be again in 
oppoſition to the duke of Argyle, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in his anſwer to his grace. He ſaid, that 


« what was demanded was not in the leaſt neceſ- 


* fary for the ſupport of the king and the ſafety 
« of the nation, though it might be neceſſary for 
the ſupport of miniſterial ſchemes, and for the 
«* ſupport of miniſterial perſonages. Coming at 


the end of the long ſeſſion of a long parliament, 


it appeared to him in the ſame light as if an ap- 
« plication ſhould be made to a man on his death- 
bed, to bequeath all he has in the world to thoſe 
« who are utter ſtrangers to him, nay who have been 
generally reputed his greateſt enemies.“ He 
owned, indeed, what was more fully inſiſted upon 
by lord Hardwicke, who made a ſhort and nervous 
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reply to his lordſhip, that by the conſtitution the 
kings always had a ſort of dictatorial power, dur- 
ing the intervals of parliament, in caſe of any ſud- 
den or unexpected danger, to provide for the pre- 
ſervation of the commonwealth ; but he pretended, 
that the aſking for ſuch a power before-hand looked 
ſuſpicious, and, to illuſtrate his meaning, had re- 
courſe to this ſarcaſtical compariſon : * No man 
ill refuſe to let an infant of a good eſtate have 
* whatever may be neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, 
For this he has no great occaſion for any letter of 
credit from his guardians; but, if theſe ſhould 
© be ſuch fools, or ſuch unfaithful guardians, as to 
* give him an unlimited letter of credit, for borrow- 
ing whatever he himſelf might think neceſſary 
« for his ſubſiſtence, it would certainly tend to 
« throw him into extravagance, and make him a 
prey for uſurers and extortioners.” 


It may be preſumed, that the oppoſition would 
have been leſs ſtrenuous, in obſtructing the views 
of government, could they have been convinced, 
that theſe views were really for the good of the 
nation. This they pretended to doubt; and 
ford Cheſterfield, as well as his friends, went ſo 
far as to affirm, that the veſſel of Great Britain 
was ſteered by the Hanoverian rudder [10]. The 
ground of their apprehenſions will, in ſome mea- 
fure, appear from the following account of the 
ſtate of Europe at that time. 


The ſtipulations of the laſt treaty of Vienna 
ſeemed to imply an obligation to aſſiſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, whenever its poſſeſſions, already much 
leſſened, ſhould be further invaded. The Dutch, 
indeed, being more expoſed to, and perhaps more 
diffident 
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diffident of, their neighbours, had laid many reſtric- 
tions on their acceſſion to the treaty. The French, 
whoſe deſigns againſt their natural and ancient rivals 
upon the continent this treaty was intended to check, 
ſoon found an opportunity of putting the real diſpo- 
ſitions of the contracting parties to the teſt. On the 
death of Auguſtus I. king of Poland, his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty immediately reſolved to ſecure that 
crown to his father-in-law, the unhappy competitor 
of the deceaſed monarch. The emperor, on his part, 
apprehending that, if Staniſlaus ſhould ſucceed, he 
ſhould always find a dangerous neighbour in him, 
could not conſent to his re- election. The diſpute, 
as is uſual between crowned heads, ended in an 
open rupture. But this war, carried on with unequal 
ſpirit and forces, was alſo attended with very dif- 
ferent ſucceſs. Lewis XV. the young monarch 
of a warlike and united nation, was prepared, and 
certain, as he was ſaid to be, of the good wiſhes of 
Hanover, and of the connivance at leaſt of the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry [11], formed an offenſive alliance with 
the kings of Sardinia and Spain, in order to attack 
his enemy in ſeveral parts at once. The declining 
head of the empire, Charles VI. .on the contrary, 
found, in the unwilling guarantees of his poſſeſſiono, 
importunate monitors and irreſolute friends. In vain 
did he ſolicit his natural allies to ſupport him in fo 
diſadvantageous a conteſt, and to maintain what 
was called the balance of Europe. In vain, to avoid 

appearing the aggreſſor, did he abſtain from the firſt 

hoſtilities, and leave it to Ruſſia to oppoſe Staniſlaus, 

and to ſettle the elector of Saxony upon the Poliſh 

throne : theſe precautions did not diſarm his ene- 

mies, nor procure him the aſſiſtance of his friends. 

The Dutch, under perpetual apprehenſions for their 

barrier, which the imperial court could not, and the 

Britiſh miniſtry would not, provide with ſufficient 


troop? 
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=_ [12], willingly embraced a neutrality; a ſtate 
which is always preferred by that wiſe republic, and 
was particularly their choice at that time, from the 
fear of being obliged to create a new ſtadtholder. 
This neutrality was either the cauſe or the pretence 
why the Britiſh miniſtry only interfered by vague - 
propoſals and offers of mediation, which were 
ſlighted [13], The miniſter, in the mean while, 
did not neglect to provide for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom. Every year he applied for freſh parlia- 
mentary ſupplies; he fitted out ſquadrons; and 
took ſix thouſand Danes into Britiſh pay, for the 
ſame uſeful purpoſes, which, ſome years before, had 
occaſioned the hiring of twelve thouſand Heſſians. 
He carried this precaution ſtill further, and, to pre- 
vent an invaſion from powers whoſe intereſt it was 
by no means to attempt one, he every year increaſed 
the number of national troops. 


Such exertions of ſtrength, equally vain and 
waſteful, were not aſſented to without great oppoſi- 
tion in both houſes, Lord Cheſterfield, convinced 
that theſe ſucceſſive augmentations could have but 
one uſe, attacked them, not only with the power of 
eloquence, but with the ſhafts of ridicule. With a 
fatyrical vein of pleaſantry, almoſt peculiar to him- 
ſelf, he expoſed in a periodical paper [ 14] the harm- 
leſs diſpoſition both of the miniſters and the troops. 
The ſcheme of a wax army, moving by clock-work, 
and anſwering all the uſes of a real one, was worthy 
of Swift's pen ; and, if I am not mifinformed, the 
dean ſaw, approved, and wiſhed to have been the 


writer of it. 


During the courſe of this political ſtruggle, lord 
Cheſterfield had the misfortune of loſing his brother 
Charles Stanhope. Though the youngeſt, he was 
not the leaſt beloved; and, indeed, by the accounts 

MOTT | I receiyed 
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I received from the counteſs of Cheſterfield, his cha- 
rater muſt have been moſt amiable. By his death a 
conſiderable eſtate devolved to Mr. John Stanhope, 
whoſe ſole dependence hitherto had been upon the 
earl. JOY | 


After a long negociation, a treaty was at length 
concluded between the contending powers. 'The 
houſe of Bourbon was a great gainer by the war; 
and that of Auſtria an equal loſer by the peace. 
Lotrain, a conſiderable province, capable of main- 
taining an army of thirty thouſand men, hitherto 
governed by its own ſovereigns, though, from its 
vicinity, moſt commonly under the influence or in 
the power of France, was now, for ever, annexed 


1736. 


to that crown, King Staniſlaus obtained the enjoy- / 


ment of it, during his life, as an equivalent for Po- 
land ; and the former duke of Lorrain, in virtue of 


this ceſſion, procured the reverſion of Tuſcany af- 
ter the death of the old duke, the laſt of the Medicis 


family, together with the hand of the eldeſt arch- 


dutcheſs, The king of Spain's eldeſt ſon made a 
moſt advantageous exchange of two dutchies for 
two kingdoms, Parma and Placentia for Naples and 
Sicily ; the king of Sardinia ſomewhat extended his 
territories; and, as a compenſation for/ſo many ſa- 
crifices, the emperor obtained from his rivals the 
long-wiſhed-for guarantee of the pragmatic ſanction. 


It would take much time, and afford little enter- 
tainment, to ſpecify and explain the ſeveral ſubjects 
of debate between the miniſters and their antago- 
niſts in the courſe of this and the preceding year. 
ſome were temporary or local; others, the 1eſult of 
former, or the foundation of future, deliberations ; 
and all, though at the time magnified by party, are 
now become too inconſiderable to be mentioned any 
where but in general hiſtory, where the foibles and 

| incon- 
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inconſiſtencies of mankind are faithfully and mi- 


wo nutely recorded. Strong things were, as uſual, ſaid 


by the minority [15]; and, as uſual, the majority 
endeavoured to aſſiſt the deſigns of the miniſter, 


Very different ſentiments were entertained by the 
heads of the oppoſition. As their obje& was to 
embarraſs the miniſtry, and to inflame the people, 
the queſtions which were ſtarted were ſuch as, if 
decided to their wiſh, muſt lefſen the influence of the 
court, and, if rejected, muſt increafe the popular 
clamor. This was plainly the caſe in the proceed- 
ings occaſioned by a tumult that was excited about 
this time in Edinburgh. Mr. Porteus, a captain 
of the city-guard, had been tried and condemned to 
death, for having too haſtily ordered his men to fire, 
and having fired himſelf, upon a mob that attempted 
to reſcye a ſmuggler from the gallows. As there 
appeared, on the captain's trial, ſeveral circum- 
ſtances in his favor, a reprieve was obtained for 
him upon the repreſentation of the judges. But the 

ple were not ſatisfied ; and, at the inſtigation, or 


at leaſt with the connivance of ſome defigning men, 


they aſſembled in a ſeditious manner. They forced 
the gates of the jail, dragged out the unfortu- 
nate priſoner, and hanged him in the ſame place 
where the ſmuggler had fuffered. This was not a 
mere riot; it bore the marks of deſign and delibe- 
ration; and, though ſome of the facts might have 
been exaggerated, a mutinous diſpoſition could not 
be diſowned. The ſame ſpirit had of late ſhewn 
itſelf in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; and a daring, 
though puerile, inſult upon government had been 
committed in Weſtminſter-hall [16]. It became, 
therefore, neceſſary to puniſh as well as to check 
theſe violent attempts againſt the peace of ſociety. 
The cate of the Edinburgh riot was brought into 

parlia- 
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parliament z the debates laſted five months, and 
lord Cheſterfield was concerned in ſome of them. 
By one of the parties, this act of violence was re- 
preſented as the natural conſequence of national diſ- 
content; by the other, as the effect of wicked com- 
binations. Theſe aſcribed the cauſe to the meaſures 
of government; thoſe to the incendiary writings of 
a diſappointed faction. Deſpotiſm on one ſide, and 
jacobitiſm on the other, were introduced in this diſ- 
pute, with, as much reaſon as they are in every 
other political controverſy. The miniſtry were 
driven to the diſagreeable alternative, either of giving 
up the aſſiſtance of military force, which ſedition 
made more and more neceſſary, or of diſobliging a 
part of the nation, already too much ſuſpected of 
diſaffection. Some of the Scotch members, hitherto 
the beſt friends to the reigning powers, expreſſed 
their indignation on ſeeing the judges compelled to 
appear at the bar of the houſe of lords, the magi- 
ſtrates of thar capital ſtigmatized, and the city de- 
prived of ſome of its privileges. The manly ſenſe 
and humane diſpoſition of lord Hardwicke pre- 
vented a too violent ſtretch of power. That 


great magiſtrate, (who, though conſtantly attached 


to the court, and moſt commonly engaged in par- 
liamentary altercations with lord Cheſterfield, was 
according to his lordſhip's judgment, not only an 
agreeable and eloquent ſpeaker, but a moſt clear 
and inſtructive reaſoner) maintained on this occa- 
ſion, as well as on many others, the juſt prerogative 
of the crown, without extending it to the oppreſſion 
of the people. A due regard was paid to the arti- 
cles of the Union, and the heavieſt parts of the ſen- 
tence were mitigated in the houſe of commons. But 
yet this unfortunate affair is thought to have left or 
increaſed, among ſeveral of the inhabitants, a ſpirit 
of diſaffection, which broke out, a few years after, 
at the time of the rebellion. 

Thus 
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Thus did the perſons who governed grow weaker 
even from their victories, and, while all- powerful at 
court and in parliament, find themſelves every 
where elſe diſtreſſed and literally out-witted. The 
times were no more, when a Dryden or a Swift, in 
ſupport of miniſters and courts, alone faced legions, 
and fought them with advantage. The ſuperiority 
of writing, as well as of ſpeaking, was univerſally 
judged to be on the ſide of the oppoſition. Promiſes 
and rewards, it was ſaid, might procure votes, but 
could neither create or purchaſe eloquence and ge- 
nius [17]. From the epic poem [18] to the ballad 
[19], and from the elaborate diſſertation [20] to the 
periodical ſheet [21], every engine of argument or 
wit was levelled againſt the preſent adminiſtration. 
This had, and always will have, its effect; a few 
inſtances of ſeverity againſt ſome of the moſt un- 
guarded. offenders [22], could not reſtrain the 
greater number; and the popular writers in general 
ſucceeded in raiſing the indignation of the people, 
and even their laughter, which was {till of more 
conſequence, 


The ſtage itſelf began to be made uſe of, as it 
was in the time of the Athenian commonwealth, to 
ſerve the purpoſes of faction, and ſpread perſonal ſa- 
tyre; and, as one abuſe generally paves the way 
for another, virtue and decency were no more re- 
ſpected than government. To check this growing 
evil, and put a ſtop to the impiety and licentiouſ- 
neſs which ſame of the dramatic writers had been 
guilty of, a bill was brought in, and with great ex- 
pedition paſſed, towards the end of the ſeſſion, in 
both houſes. By this bill, the new pieces were ſub- 
mitted to the examination of the lord chamberlain 
for the time being, and could not be exhibited 
upon the ſtage without his licence. Though this act, 

which 
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which certainly was no innovation, might be a proper 1737. 

one, yet it ſeemed ill timed, precipitate, and liabe 

to many inconveniencies. The perſons in oppoſition 

did not fail to repreſent it as an incroachment upon 

the natural rights of a free people, and a ſtep to- 

wards attacking the liberty of the preſs. They ex- 
claimed, that honeſt miniſters had nothing to fear 

from the ſtrokes of ſatyre ; that bad ones ought not 

to be ſcreened from the only puniſhment that could 

reach them ; and that the laws of the country were 

ſufficient to guard againſt exceſſes [23]. Lord Cheſ- 

terfield took up the cauſe of liberty with his uſual 

vivacity, and, without preparation, ſupport, or con- 

tradiction, he ſtood forth as the advocate of letters 

and of wit. His ſpeech was received with univerſal 

applauſe ; and, though printed incorrectly, and 

without the aſſiſtance of his own finiſhing hand, it 

has ſtood the teſt of time, and will, probably, be 

handed down to poſterity, as one of the fineſt ſpe- 

cimens of Britiſh eloquence [ 24]. Though this ſpeech 

did not hinder the bill from paſhng into a law, it 

has contributed to prevent the abuſe that might 

have been made of it, in reſtraining the powers of 

genius, and ſerving the purpoſes of miniſterial pique 

or perſonal diſlike. 
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The miniſtry were now ſurrounded with enemies, 
not only without, but even within the palace. The 
principal of theſe was the heir to the crown. Long 
diſpleaſed with his father's counſellors, and diſſatiſ- 
fied on account of the little ſhare he was allowed to 
have in the conduct and even knowledge of public 
affairs, the prince of Wales took no pains to conceal 
his diſguſt, He might, perhaps, have ſtifled his re- 
ſentment, had not the perſon who preſided at the 
helm forced him to become his dependent or his 

enemy. 
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1737- enemy. His connections were repreſented as in- 
—r— conſiſtent with his duty to the king; his favorites 
were ill- treated, and he was deſired not to ſee thoſe 
who had made themſelves obnoxious to the court. 
Self-intereſt concurred with ambition to widen the 
breach. Generoſity, in ſettling the prince's income, 
might have brought on an accommodation; parſi- 
mony precluded every hope of this kind. The king 
would not allow his fon, who was now married, and 
might expect a family, the ſame revenue he him- 
ſelf had enjoyed in a ſimilar ſituation ; and the offer 
of one-half, or fifty thouſand pounds, was rejected 
with ſpirit by the prince, who had recourſe to a 
dangerous, and by the event, an ineffectual expe- 
dient. 


He applied to the heads of the oppoſition, and a 
motion was made by them in both houſes, that his 
majeſty might be deſired to ſettle on his fon annu- 
ally the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds out 
of the civil liſt, They were foiled in the attempt, 
and, indeed, could not expect to ſucceed. But 
their chief deſign was anſwered ; an open rupture 
was now declared between the prime miniſter and 
the prince. The former could not but feel the in- 
q fluence of ſo powerful an enemy; and the oppoſi- 
4 tion ſecured to themſelves, together with the patro- 
nage of the immediate ſucceſſor, an increaſing in- 
tereſt with the people. The ſtrong proteſt, which 
was entered in the houſe of lords on this occaſion, 
was ſigned, if not penned, by lord Cheſterfield, 


IT might have been prudent in the miniſtry to 
have been contented with this temporary ſucceſs, 
The prince's reſentment was ſufficiently raiſed ; but 
the exertion of it was, for the preſent, rendered 
difficult and precarious, A court, deprived of the 
means of rewarding its attendants, can attach only 

thoſe 
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thoſe who are in expectation of a change, and futu- 
rity ſeldom makes conſiderable impreſſions upon 
courtiers. Great reſtraints were laid upon the prince 
in his father's palace, and he could not avoid being 
watched or even thwarted in his actions. But this 
was not thought ſufficient. Fear, or the ſpirit of 
revenge, induced the miniſter to carry his point {till 
further. He imagined that, by greater ſeverity, he 
ſhould either force his royal antagoniſt to ſubmiſſion, 
or render him inconſiderable in the eyes of his at- 
tendants. The king was made to reſent a trifling 
neglect of his ſon ; no regard was ſhewn to his ex- 
cuſes and intreaties; peremptory orders were ſent 
him to part with all his friends, or quit his father's 
houſe ; and he was even refuſed the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing his mother on her death-bed. 


Queen Caroline died at the end of this year, of a 
cruel diſorder, which, being too long concealed, 
terminated in a painful and fatal operation. She 
bore the one and the other with fortitude and re- 
ſignation, and was ſincerely regretted by the king. 
As our earl had, for many years, been no greater 
favorite with her than his patron lord Townſhend, 
he cannot be expected to have been much affected 
by her loſs, or partial to her memory. Notwith- 
ſanding this, he allowed her perfonal graces, ac- 
compliſhments of the mind, addreſs, reſolution, and 
perſeverance. She poſſeſſed more learning than 
commonly falls to the ſhare of her ſex, and was 
every day endeavouring to increaſe it. Men of 
ſcience were encouraged by her [25]; ſhe enjoyed 
their converſation, and wiſhed to have a place 
among them. Philoſophy and politics were her con- 
ſtant ſtudy, and ſhe took a pride in ſhewing her 
ſuperiority in both. Her ſway over the king was 
founded on the opinion he had of her merit, and 

| | ſhe 
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1737. ſhe improved her power by her compliance with his 


— wiſhes. The art by which ſhe governed was known 


to every body but himſelf, Upon the whole, ſhe 
had more admirers than friends, and exchanged the 
character of an amiable queen for that of a great one. 


The oppoſition had now acquired, what they 
wanted before, a head equally able and willing to 
give them weight and ſupport. They furniſhed him 
with the means, and he loſt no opportunities of im- 
proving his talents and increaſing his popularity, 
Leſs partial to* his native foil than his father and 


grandfather had been, he profeſſed a generous love 


for liberty [26], and a juſt reverence for the Britiſh 
conſtitution. His heart was as open to the ſentiments 
of benevolence, as his mind to the impreſſions of 
truth. Thoſe, who appeared animated with the fame 
ſentiments, merited his approbation, and ſhared his 
favor. He particularly declared himſelf the patron of 
men of genius and of wit. Letters and arts, ba- 
niſhed from court, found a refuge under his roof; 


and poets, thus encouraged, proclaimed a new Au- 
guſtus. Lyttelton was his philoſopher and friend 


[275], Glover became his Virgil, and Pope would 
have been his Horace. Thomſon and Mallet ex- 
preſſed the hopes of the nation, and their own, in 
the maſque of Alfred, compoſed by his order, and 
acted in his houſe. The tragedy of Muſtapha, and 
that of Guſtavus Vaſa, were intended to intereſt the 
people in his favor ; but were both prohibited by 
the licenſer, under the ſanction of the laſt act of 
parliament. 


As none of the enemies of the miniſtry had con- 
tributed more than lord Bolingbroke to deſtroy their 
popularity, the prince of Wales became deſirous of 
a more particular connection with him, He pro- 
feſſed the greateſt regard for his lordſhip, and gave 

him 
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him room to hope, that he would one day fulfil his 1737. 
ndfather's intentions towards him [28]. In re 

turn for theſe expreſſions of confidence and friend- 

ſhip, his lordſhip wrote, for the uſe of the preſump- 

tive heir to the crown, his Idea of a Patriot King, 

an idea which a ſucceeding reign was happily re- 

ſerved to realize. a 


Lord Cheſterfield had long before enjoyed a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the prince's eſteem and favor; 
and it is probable, that he was one of the perſons 
whom his royal highneſs had been deſired to give 
up. If I am not miſinformed, the earl's principal 
view in this connection was to promote his favorite 
ſcheme ; though it might not, in every reſpect, 
have been equally well received, nor indeed equally 
adviſeable and convenient. He wiſhed to ſee the 
electorate and the kingdom ſeparated from each 
other, and allotted to difterent branches of the royal 
family ; and endeavoured to convince the ſucceſſor 
of the incompatibility of the two titles. Experience 
induced him to believe, that the prejudices of youth 
in favor of the native foil were unconquerable ; and 
he conceived, that, whenever a war broke out, Ha- 
nover would be attacked, and Great Britain become 
the (vacke a lait), milch cow, or money-giving pro- 
vince. He conſidered the want of a proviſion to 
obviate this inconvenience as a defect in the act of 
ſettlement; and declared, that ſuch a ſcheme would 
not only tend to the preſervation and advantage of 
both countries, but would confirm and ſecure the 
royal family upon this throne, by the gratitude and 
affection of their people. He humorouſly added, 
that by that ſeparation the maxim divide et impera 
would be literally accompliſhed [29]. Could it 
eſcape his lordſhip's piercing eye, that time alone 
might poſſibly effect a change, and naturally turn 
the ſcale on the other ſide ? 


As 
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As the next parliamentary campaign was likely 
to be an active one, a place of meeting was ap- 
pointed by the anti- miniſterial party, for muſtering 
their forces, and ſettling their plan of operations. 


Bath was the ſpot fixed upon for that purpoſe , 
and a more convenient one could not have been 
choſen. This elegant town much reſembles the 
Bajz of the luxurious Romans. Like that, it is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its waters, its magnificence, and its 
pleaſures. It is there that, twice a year, health, di- 
verſions, politics, and play, attract what is called 
the beſt company. To this place the prince carried 
his princeſs, ſoon after the birth of her firft child. 
An event ſo intereſting to the nation afforded a fa- 
vorable opportunity of aflembling his friends, and 
concealing buſineſs under the appearances of fetti- 
vity and joy. The royal and much-beloved pair 
received the homage of the numerous concourſe of 
people of every rank, who flocked thither to make 
uſe of a liberty they were reſtrained from in the ca- 
pital [30]. Sumptuous entertainments were given 
by the corporation, under the direction of the fa- 
mous Naſh. Lord Cheſterfield did the honors of 
the place, and his ſervants were employed to at- 
tend. 


Having had occaſion to mention the name of Naſh, 
a circumſtance occurs to me, which, I hope, I may 
be allowed to infert here, -as it furniſhes a freſh in- 
ſtance of lord Cheſterfield's judgment, and of the 
keenneſs of his wit. It is well known, that this vain, 
though uſeful, ſuperintendent of public pleaſures 
firſt introduced order and elegance in places of en- 
tertainment ; and, on account of the authority he 
was indulged to aſſume, was filed the king of Bath. 
In conſideration of his ſervices, the corporation re- 
ſolved to give him a public and durable mark of 


their gratitude and regard. A full-length * of 
; c 
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the mock monarch was made at their expence, and 


Newton and Pope. The want of judgment that 
directed, and the vanity that accepted ſuch a monu- 
ment, were ſeverely laſhed in the following lines, 
written by the earl, 


Immortal Newton never ſpoke 
More truth than here you'll find; 

Nor Pope himſelf e'er penn'd a joke 
Severer on mankind, 


This picture, plac'd the buſts between, 
Gives ſatyre all its ſtrength , 
Wiſdom and wit are little ſeen, 
While folly glares at length. 


More important ſubjects had for ſome time en- 
caged the attention of the public, The nation had 
enjoyed peace about five and twenty years for it 
can ſcarce be ſaid, that peace was interrupted by 
the half wars of 1718 and 1727. A ſtate of tran- 
quillity fo defireable, eſpecially for a commercial 
people, had been the conſtant object of Walpole's 
adminiſtration. The improvement of manufactures, 
as well as the increaſe of trade and wealth, which 
mark this period, will incline poſterity to be more 
equitable than their predeceſſors, in judging of a 
man, whoſe moſt unpardonable fault was to have 
kept his rivals out of his place ſo long. They im- 
puted to puſillanimity and ſelfiſhneſs his pacific diſ- 
poſitions ; they expoſed the partial and contracted 
views with which the negociations abroad had been 
conducted ; and they exclaimed, that the large 
ſums raiſed for the fake of preventive and defen- 
ive meaſures were not t applied to the beſt uſes, the 
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diſcharge of the national debts, and the preſervati- 
on of the national rights. 


The catholic king, or rather his queen, had, for 

a long time, ſhewed a diſregard for the nation 
which, of all others, it is the chief intereſt, and 
in general the inclination, of the Spaniards to 
keep well with [31]. It cannot be denied, but 
that ſome provocations had been given by Eng- 
liſh traders as well as by thoſe of other nations. 
But the means employed by the Spaniſh miniſtry 
to procure redreſs were not ſuch as juſtice could 
authorize, or Britiſh honor overlook. Jealouſy, 
reſentment, and, perhaps, bigotry, ſeem to have 
had a great ſhare in ſeveral inſtances of violence 
and animoſity which were then exerciſed. For 
above twenty years, the Spaniſh guarda coſtas in 
America had been impowered to ſtop the Engliſh 
traders in the open ſeas, or at leaſt within ſight 
of their coaſts, to ſearch and ſeize both cargoes 
and ſhips; to impriſon the crews, and often to 
treat them in a barbarous manner. Vain and in- 
effectual had been the repreſentations of our court, 
and ſuch will repreſentations ever be, when un- 
ſupported by thoſe means which a great maritime 
power can never want to defend its rights. The 
Spaniards, unreſtrained in their hoſtile proceed- 
ings, had, on many occaſions, added contumely 
to offence. Their depredations were become ex- 
ceſſive, and their captures were valued at half a 
million. Encouraged by the ſupineneſs of the 
Pritiſh miniſtry, and inſtigated by the active in- 
duſtry of the French, they publicly laid claim to 
Georgia and part of Carolina, and interrupted 
not only the general commerce, but alſo that 
particular branch ſtipulated by the treaty of 
Utrecht, 
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Utretcht, and known by the name of the A/iento 
contract | 32]. 


At laſt, the nation was rouſed by theſe repeated 
inſults. The clamors of the merchants were heard 
throughout the kingdom. The voice of humanity, 
in favor of the ſailors, was too loud to be ſtifled. 
Applications to parliament were made from the 
metropolis and other trading cities; and neither 
peers nor commons could any longer refuſe their 
interpoſition. In conſequence, the two houſes pre- 


ſented addreſſes to the king, expreſſing the wiſhes _ 


of the nation, and their own ſenſe of the juſtice of 
the complaint. The anſwer was favorable. His 
majeſty was pleaſed to promiſe, that, either by ne- 
gociation or by arms, an adequate ſatisfaction 
ſhould be procured for the damages ſuſtained, and 
a ſecurity obtained for the freedom of navigation. 


And yet the miniſter, unable to reſolve for war, 
hoped to prevent a rupture between the two crowns, 
by the parade of his armaments, and the addreſs of 
his negociators. He did not wiſh to meet parlia- 
ment, without having an honorable accommodati- 
on to produce, and found it the more difficult to 
bring the Spaniards to reaſonable terms, as they 
were apprized of the neceſſity he was under to ac- 
cept of any [33]. At laſt, after many procraſtina- 
tions, which obliged the miniſter to prorogue and 
delay the meeting of parliament, he procured in 
the beginning of 17 39, a temporary treaty under 
the title of convention. The pompous manner in 
which this convention was announced, was rather a 


diſadvantage to it; for, upon examining the arti- 


cles, they were found by no means anſwerable to 
the expectations of the people and the promiſes of 
the court. This was proved by the popular lords; 
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and, in particular, by the earl of Cheſterfield, who 
ſpoke againſt this warlike peace, as he called it, 
with great force of argument, as well as eloquence 
and wit [34]. He probably was animated by the 
preſence of the prince of Wales, who aſſiſted at the 
debate, and thought proper, in an affair which ſo 
nearly affected the glory of the nation, to vote, for 
the firſt time, and to divide with the oppoſition. The 
arguments made uſe of on their ſides were fo forci- 
ble, as to perſuade ſeveral of the peers, attached to 
the court, to diſſent from 1t on this occaſion. Lord 
Scarborough, who never reſiſted conviction, on 
whatever fide he found it, thought himſelf obliged 
to join the oppoſers, and the miniſtry carried their 
point in favor of the convention by a much ſmaller 
majority than they had procured on any other queſ- 
tion [35]. A proteſt couched in very ſtrong terms, 
and bearing the ſtamp of lord Cheſterfield's manner 
of writing, was entered and ſigned by about forty 


peers. 


The ferment occaſioned by the ill- ſuccefs of the 
preceding debate rendered the minority ſtill more 
inclined to ſhew their diſapprobation of the court 
meaſures. It was on that account particularly, that 
the very moderate ſettlement of thirty-nine thouſand 
pounds per annum, for the king's younger children, 
propoſed to be charged upon the hereditary revenues 
of the crown, met with any oppoſition. Our earl, 
who made a ſhort, though fevere, ſpeech on this oc- 
caſion, did not ſcruple to hint, that while certain 
branches of the royal family were provided for, at 
a time when the utmoſt oeconomy was ſo neceſlary, 
other branches ſtill nearer the throne (viz. the off- 
fpring of the ſucceſſor) remained not only unprovid- 
ed but even {till unprayed for. 


A ſubſequent 
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A ſubſequent debate on a vote of credit to be 
granted to the king, gave our earl a freſh opporty- 
nity of diſplaying his wit at the expence of the mi- 
niſters. They ſeemed,” he ſaid, © to have been 
« playing for almoſt theſe twenty years, at a fort 
of game of hazard for peace or war; and at laſt, 
£ by a lucky nick, out ſtarted a thing they call a 
* convention, which is neither the one nor the other; 
«but is to be made either the one or the other, they 
cannot yet tell which, if we will but grant them 
« ſome extraordinary and unuſual powers, for en- 
<« abling them to continue their game. What their 
future ſucceſs may be, I ſhall not pretend to di- 
vine; but I am ſure, I ſhall never be for giving 
«+ unlimited credit to ſuch awkward gameſters.” 


Such as'it was, however, it ſoon appeared, that this 
convention was not thought binding by the court of 
Madrid. They failed in the payment of the ſum, 
which had been accepted by way of indemnificati- 
on, and the meetings of the plenipotentiaries ap- 
pointed to ſettle the articles in diſpute were ineffec- 
tual. From an error, which too often has prevailed 
upon the continent, 1t was imagined, that the reluc- 
tance which the miniſter had ſhewn to purſue vigo- 
rous meaſures, proceeded from his diffidence of be- 
ing ſupported by the nation; and it was alſo ima- 
gined, that his enemies would continue to obſtruct 
his operations; and that the ſame irreſolution, which 
had too long diſgraced the Britiſh cabinet, would 
equally take place at ſea or in the field. War was 
at length proclaimed on the 2 3d of October, with 
univerſal applauſe, and the nation rejoiced in an op- 
portunity of undeceiving their enemies, and of re- 
calling the glorious days of Elizabeth and Cromwell. 


Theſe expectations ſeemed for a time to have re- 
conciled the oppofite parties; and if their former 
contentions had not been alluded to, in the king's 


ſpeech, 
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ſpeech, at the opening of the next ſeſſion, and in the 
addreſſes of the two houſes, it is not improbable, but 
that the miniſter, by complying, though late, with 
the wiſhes of the nation, might have recovered in a 


conſiderable degree their confidence and approbati- 


on. This the earl of Cheſterfield openly avowed. 
He ſaid that his majeſty's declaration of war had ef. 
fectually healed up all the former diviſions, that he 
not only approved of the war, but of the declaration 
itſelf, as being expreſſed in the moſt proper, the moſt 


juſt, and the ſtrongeſt terms, that could be deviſed, 


and that if the meaſures now at laſt entered upon 
were purſued with equal vigor, an end, he hoped, a 
final end would be put to all heats and animoſities. 
He therefore wiſhed that all mention were dropped 
of paſt jealouſies, ſince it now appeared that the di- 


viſion had been not between one party and another, 


but between the whole nation and the miniſtry. But, 
though he was ſupported in theſe ſentiments by the 
earl of Scarborough, as well as by the dukes of Ar- 
gyle and Bedford, he could not ſucceed in his en- 
deavours, and this diſappointment proved a fatal 


omen of what was to happen during the remainder 
of the ſeſſion. 


Lord Scarborough's conduct, in this as well as in 
all other debates, cannot but inſpire us with the moſt 
exalted ideas of his candor, delicacy, and moderation. 
Strongly attached by principle to government, and 
by inclination to the king, he ſupported the miniſtry 
a long time againſt the efforts of thoſe he was moſt 
intimately connected with, and lived for many years 
upon the beſt terms both with Sir Robert Walpole 
and with lord Cheſterfield | 36]. Forced at laſt by 
conviction to deviate from his former courſe, and to 
expreſs his diſapprobation of the late public mea- 
ſures, he did it with a becoming frankneſs and ge- 


nerolity, 
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neroſity, wiſhing earneſtly to reconcile both parties 
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at this intereſting period, and to unite them againſt 


the common enemies of their country. This at- 
tempt, however, was ill received: heads of parties 
ſeldom allow a latitude of thinking, and in affairs of 
ſtate, ſtill more than in matters of religion, intole- 
rance is by every ſide diſavowed, but too conſtantly 
practiſed by all. 


Unfortunately a nobleman equally beloved by the 
nation and by his friends could not long reſiſt the 
ſtruggle between his former engagements and his 
preſent feelings. A turn to melancholy, which 
ſhewed itſelf in his countenance, joined to an ill 
ſtate of health [37], hurried him to an act of violence 


upon himſelf. The morning of the day on which - 


he accomphſhed this reſolution, he paid a long viſit 
to lord Cheſterfield, and opened himſelf to him 
with great earneſtneſs on many ſubjects. As he 
appeared ſomewhat diſcompoſed, his friend preſſed 
him in vain to ſtay and dine with him; which he 
refuſed, but moſt tenderly embraced him at part- 
ing. It happened in the courſe of the converſation 
that ſomething was ſpoken of which related to Sir 
William Temple's negociations, when the two 
friends not agreeing about the circumſtances, lord 
Cheſterfield, whoſe memory was at all times re- 
markably good, referred lord Scarborough to the 
page of Sir William's memoirs where the matter was 
mentioned. After his lordſhip's death [38], the 
book was found open at that very page. Thus he 
ſeems, in his laſt moments, to have been ſtill atten- 
tive to his friend, and deſirous that he ſhould know 
he was ſo. This fatal cataſtrophe was univerſally la- 
mented, tenderly cenſured, and entirely excuſed 
by thoſe who conſidered the unaccountable effects 
of natural evils upon the human mind. But what 
muſt lord Cheſterfield's ſituation have been upon his 

being 
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being informed of this unfortunate event? His ex- 


Wyn cellent lady does not even now without the greateſt 


emotion ſpeak of the manner in which his lor dſhip, 


on her return home at night, acquainted her with 


his loſs of that amiable nobleman ; and he ever after 
lamented that he did not detain him at his houſe, ſay- 
ing he might perhaps have been ſaved, if he had not 
been left to himſelf that day [39]. 


His grief, however, did not prevent him from 
continuing with the ſame aſſiduity and vigor, to 
ſupport the meaſures of oppolition, It appears ra- 
ther that his zeal, no longer tempered by the ſteady 
example and mild influence of his friend, but on the 
contrary inflamed by his untimely end, exerted 
itſelf with greater energy on every occaſion, 
This appeared in the debates concerning a meſſage 
for an extraordinary ſupply, ſent to the houſe of 
commons in preference to that of the peers. The 
queſtion does not ſeem to have been of ſufficient im- 
portance to have excited his lordſhip's warmth 
againſt the author of this meſſage. But nothing 
from the miniſter could now pleaſe him, and he 
ſeemed to have adopted, in regard to Sir Robert, 
the ſentiment expreſſed in the following lines of an 
ancient poet, of which he ſent a comment in one of 
his letters to his ſon ; | 

Non amo te, Sabidi, nec poſſum dicere quare ; 

Hoc tantum poſſum dicere, non amo te [40]. 
Vet, notwithſtanding the dryneſs of the ſubject, our 
earl enlivened it with ſeveralſtrokes of pleaſantry and 
humour [41], and the compliment he paid to the 
young earl of Halifax, who made the motion, was 
equally juſt and delicate, 


He had a much fairer opportunity of diſplaying his 
eloquence and reſentment, when a bill againſt pen- 


ſioners, which had paſſed in the houſe of commons, 
Was 
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was brought before the lords, who, as it was ex- 


pected even by the oppoſite party [42], rejected it. 


In expreſling his deteſtation of corruption, he caſt 
ſeveral ſarcaſtical reflections againſt the man whom 
at all times he conſidered as the grand promoter of 
it. He invariably repreſented him on that account as 
{till more dangerous to the morals than the liberties 
of his country. 


Had the earl been capable of liſtening to miniſte- 
rial whiſpers, it was often in his power, particularly 
at this time, to have made whatever terms he pleaſed. 
I am well informed that the poſt of lord lieutenantof 
Ireland was from his early life the object of his am- 
bition; and that he might have been appointed to it 
during the preſent adminiſtration will appear from 
the anecdote I ſhall here refer to [43]. 


National concerns did not however ſo entirely en- 
groſs his thoughts, but he found leiſure for other pur- 
ſuits. Paternal ſolicitude warmed his heart as much 
as patriotic zeal. Having laid down to himſelf the 
plan of a rational education, he followed it through 
all its branches, and did not ſhew his talents in a 
more conſpicuous light, when he ſupported the rights 
of a kingdom, than when he condeſcended to be the 
inſtructor of a child. Cheſterfield writing by choice 
exerciſes for the uſe of his ſon, infinitely ſurpaſſes 
Dionyſus driven by neceſſity to teach grammar at 
Corinth, . 


The brilliancy of his talents was equally evident 
in the facility and variety of his compoſitions. From 
the moſt intricate political reſearches, he could in an 
inſtant relax to the tone of polite converſation ; and 
[ have been told, that oftentimes in a mixt com- 
pany, after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſuperior 
wit and pleaſantry, he has taken up the pen and ſet 

down 
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down the heads of a new ſpeech. Several of his 
pieces of poetry would have done honor to thoſe 
diſtinguiſned writers he was ſo familiar with, though 
they were compoſed, as well as many of his mora 
and political eſſays, during the period of the oppoſi. 


tion. 


This wonderful eaſe and extent of genius was 
juſtly extolled by his cotemporaries. It was parti- 
cularly ſo in an ode inſcribed to his lordſhip, which 
will be ſeen in the note [44]. 


As the war the nation was now engaged 1n had 
been foreſeen for a long time, 1t was univerſally 
hoped that it would be carried on with ſuch vigor as 
to put a ſpeedy period to it. But either from an im- 
perfection in the plans, or from error in the execu- 
tion, the event by no means anſwered the expecta- 
tions, or at leaſt the wiſhes of the public. Powerful 
fleets were fitted out, ſeveral millions ſpent, and 
ſome damage done to the enemy ; but engagements 
with their armadas were avoided, their flotas re- 
mained unmoleſted, their poſſeſſions were reſpected, 
and the loſſes of trade were very nearly equal on 
both ſides. It ſeemed, as lord Cheſterfield expreſſed 
it, that ſome malign planet hung over Britiſh coun- 
ſels, and retarded or diſappointed every vigorous re- 
ſolution. The ſucceſs and miſcarriage of Vernon 
were equal proofs of the temerity and deficiency of 
our projects; and Haddock's unaccountable inaction 
induced the witty earl to ſay that the words flagrante 
bello ought. to be changed into languente bello. 


The ſudden death of the head of the empire to- 
wards the end of this year, greatly changed the ſtate 
of affairs in Europe and the ſyſtem of the court of 


London. It would be difficult to give a clearer ac- 


count of the immediate conſequences of this unfor- 
tunate event, of the efforts that might and ought to 
have 
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have been exerted on this occaſion, and of the miſ- 
takes and weak attempts of the adminiſtration, than 
the following words preſent to us [45]. © The em- 
« peror left nothing but the pragmatic ſanction for 
« the ſecurity of his heirs, which proved of ſo little 
« fgnification notwithſtanding the great names with 
« which it was filled, that almoſt every one of the 
« electors, like moſt other electors, thought it a pro- 
« per opportunity of making the moſt of his vote, 
« and all at the expence of the helpleſs and aban- 
« doned houſe of Auſtria.— But in the midſt of 
« theſe royal dreams of dominion, havock, ſpoil, 
e and plunder, the king of Pruſſia ſtarts firſt into 
action, pleads a right, but takes poſſeſſion by 
force, and avows a reſolution to hold it by the 
« fame means. The deplorable ſituation of the 
« emperor's family affected every Engliſh heart.— 
The pretenſions of the Pruſſian monarch were limit- 
« ed to certain dutchies and lordſhips in Sileſia; and 
as the event proved that he would have been ſatisfied 
« with much leſs than he claimed, it cannot be enough 
« wondered at, that ways and means had not been 
H uſed to bring him to terms by treaty and negocia- 
tion. But inſtead of experiments to ſoften him, 
Which might gain ſo potent an ally to aſſiſt in the 
+ preſervation of the houſe of Auſtria, and obtain an 
* increaſe of power to the proteſtant intereſt, the 
* ſpirit of war alone prevailed againſt him. So little 
vas any thought or deſire entertained of gaining 
* him in a friendly manner, and ſo little was appre- 
* hended from France at that time, that certain per- 
* ſons, for a while, enjoyed a ſcheme for the par- 
«+ tition of his dominions, and a convention was ac- 
* tually formed for that purpoſe.” 
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In this ſituation were public affairs, when a motion 


LW — was made in both houſes for addreſſing the king to 


remove from his councils the miniſter to whom 
the national diſtreſſes and difficulties were imputed, 
Lord Cheſterfield was not one of the ſpeakers in the 
debate which aroſe on this violent motion ; but he 
divided with the fifty-eight peers who were the mi- 
nority, and joined with the thirty proteſters. 


His health of late had been greatly impaired, and 
in order to retrieve it, he was adviſed to leave his 
native country for a time, and to ſeek in ſome 
foreign land a ſeaſonable relief. He accordingly 
croſſed the fea ſoon after the diſſolution of parlia- 
ment. He paſled through Liſle, and had the plea- 
fure of finding at Bruſſels his friend Voltaire, with 
whom he ſpent a few days, and who read to him 
ſeveral paſſages of his new tragedy of Mahomet. 
Hence he directed his courſe to Spa, the waters 
of which had been recommended and proved 
very beneficial to him. He ſtaid about fix weeks 
in that general rendezvous of the beſt and worſt 
company of Europe, where the buſy and the idle 
reſort alike for diſſipation. As he was himſelf 
eminently qualified to be a citizen of the world, he 
was courted and agreeably entertained by perſons 
of different nations, diſtinguiſhed by their rank and 
their merit. Among theſe was a Pruſſian envoy at 
one of the German courts. With him lord Cheſter- 
field often converſed about his ſovereign, who then 
began to excite univerſal admiration. The earl, 
who wiſhed to ſee that prince the friend rather than 
the enemy of Great Britain, expreſſed in lively terms 
his opinion of him, and called him Phomme de Pruſſe 
(the man of Pruſſia), This was reported to the 
king, to whom lord Cheſterfield's character was not 

unknown, 


. 
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unknown, and who perhaps thought him Phomme 1741. 

4 Angleterre (the man of England). To be praiſed wv 
by ſuch a judge was highly pleaſing to the monarch, 

and he ſent him a preſſing invitation to come over 

and ſee him at Berlin. If the earl had not been en- 

gaged in the miniſtry in 1745, he intended to have 
undertaken that journey; and it is to be regretted 

that a meeting, which might have been beneficial 

to the intereſts of mankind, could not take place. 


* CH 9 — ny 


The king ever after ſpoke with great regard of lord 
S Cheſterfield, and often ſaid he thought him the beſt 
: friend he had in England. The earl on his fide 
| ſeemed rather an enthuſiaſt in his praiſes, not only 


- in public converſation, but in his private letters to 
2 his ſon, to whom he certainly always diſcloſed his 
1 moſt ſecret thoughts [46]. 


Of all the cities in the world, Paris ſeemed to be 
that which lord Cheſterfield would have choſen for 
his reſidence, if he had not been born an Engliſh- 
man, and ftrongly attached to the conſtitution of 
his own country. He could not but diflike the form 
of government and political principles of the French, 
though in other reſpects he found their character the 
moſt congenial with his own. His former connec- 
tions in their capital, together with thoſe which lord 
Bolingbroke procured him, muſt have rendered that 
place pecuharly ſuited to his taſte. Preſſed however 
as he was for time, and hurried on by the ill ſtate of 
his health, he could not ſtay there above a fortnight 
in going, nor much longer at his return. During 
theſe ſhort intervals, he was a moſt acceptable gueſt 
in the beſt ſocieties, and a partaker of their plea- 
ſures. The hotels of Coigny, Matignon, Noailles, 
were open to him, as well as the houſes of Made de 
Tencin [47], de Monconſeil, Martel, ladies equally 

diſtinguiſhed 
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1741. diſtinguiſhed by their rank, their merit, and their 
>> wit. He frequently ſaw ſome of the principal lire. 
rati of that country, ſuch as Sallier, Crebillon, Fon- 
tenelle, but chiefly his old friend Monteſquieu. He 
often remembered, when ſome years afterwards he 
was deprived of the ſenſe of hearing, what that ce- 
lebrated man, whoſe fight was much decayed, told 
him, je /ars etre aveugle (I know how to be blind); 
and endeavoured, though not with the ſame ſucceſs, 
to be able to ſay, je ſais etre ſourd (I know how to 
be deaf.) | 


As his lordſhip's health had been judged to re- 
quire the aſſiſtance of a warmer climate, he uſed 
what expedition he could to reach the South of 
France. In his way he viſited Lyons, Avignon, 
Aix, Niſmes, Marſeilles, and Montpelier. It is with 
pleaſure that we trace him, during the courſe of this 
journey, writing regularly to his ſon, then only ten 
years old, and giving him accounts of the moſt 
curious particulars relative to the towns he paſſed 
through, partly extracted from other travellers, and 
partly from his own maſterly obſervations. He 
added to theſe ſome compendious geographical lec- 
tures, and began a ſketch of Engliſh hiſtory, which 
it were to be wiſhed he had afterwards thought pro- 
per to reviſe and complete. 


Public affairs recalled lord Cheſterfield to Eng- 
land ſooner than he might have defired, and pre- 
vented him from enjoying, during the enſuing win- 

ter, the pure air and mild temperature of ſome of 
the fineſt provinces of Europe. The great events 
that had taken place in the ſummer, required the 
preſence of all thoſe who wiſhed well to their coun- 
try, and were able to contribute to its welfare. 


The houſe of Bourbon, which, for aboit a century 


palt, had invariably purſued the project of lowering 
the 
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the houſe of Auſtria, now ſeized the opportunity of 
- completing its deſtruction. The electors of Saxony 
and Bavaria, and, ſoon after, the king of Spain, 
formed pretenſions to the emperor's ſucceſſion. The 
king of the Two Sicilies joined his power to theirs. 
Exaſperated by the neglect with which his demands 
had been treated, and by the vain ſchemes of his 
rivals, the king of Pruſſia had acquired, by conqueſt, 
a greater extent of territory than his claims origi- 
nally amounted to in Sileſia, and was encouraged by 
the French, who, notwithſtanding ther known fpirit 
of gallantry, made war againſt the moſt accompliſh- 
ed, as well as the moſt beautiful princeſs in Europe. 
Moſt of the other German and Italian princes had 
been the late emperor's ſecret friends ; and thoſe who 
were beſt inclined, ſhewed themſelves but cold 
friends to his daughter. By the influence of her am- 
bitious neighbours, who commanded the' votes of 
four electors, and terrified or ſilenced the reſt, the 
imperial dignity was wreſted from the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, after having been conſiderably above four hun- 
dred years in that ancient and now almoſt extinct 
family. The elector of Bavaria, whoſe power as a 
prince could give no umbrage to France, was choſen 
emperor, and the queen of Hungary deprived of her 
poſſeſſions. Bohemia was already overpowered, the 
city of Prague taken, Upper Auſtria over-run, and 
Vienna menaced with a ſiege. A corps of French 
troops, poſted on the confines of Hanover, threat- 
ened an invaſion. The king of Great Britain, who 
could not be reſtrained from his annual viſit to the 
capital of his electoral dominions, was obliged to 
lign a neutrality for one year. It was more than, 
ſuſpected, that this neutrality extended its influence 
to the operations in the Mediterranean, and that ad- 
miral Haddock had orders to permit, at leaſt to 
overlook, the ſailing of a Spaniſh ſquadron to the 
Weſt 
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1741. Weſt Indies, and the conveyance by ſea of a Spa- 
nich army into Italy. Hungary, which received the 


fugitive queen with a zeal becoming a nation ſo 
faithful, though ſo often ill- treated, was in danger of 
being attacked by the Turks. Ruſha was prevent- 
ed by a Swediſh war and by inteſtine commotions 
from aſſiſting her natural ally. The Dutch trem- 
bled for their barrier ; and it was apprehended that 
a regard to his ſecurity might force even the king of 
Sardinia into the confederacy. 


Thus was the balance of Europe unaccountably 
diſturbed, and to all appearance completely de- 
ſtroyed ; a balance, which had coſt the nation 66 
many lives to maintain, and involved it in a debt of 
thirty millions in the times of queen Anne; and 
which, during the reign of her ſucceſſor, was thought 
of ſo much importance as to furniſh a pretence for a 
multiplicity of tedious negociations and oppoſite all- 
ances. A ſtriking inſtance this, among many others, 
of the inſufficiency of treaties to confine the ambi- 
tion of princes, and to ſecure their faith. 


Thoſe who were ſincerely concerned for the liber- 
ties of their country and of mankind, found no cir- 
cumſtance more alarming in this revolution, than 
the fatal aſcendency gradually acquired, and now 
openly aſſumed by the French over the Weſtern 
world. The natural ſtrength of their empire was 
much increaſed by the opinion which they had uni- 
verſally inſpired of their irreſiſtible power. The 
fear of engaging the French king to take part 
openly with the other branches of the houſe of Bour- 
bon in the preſent conteſt, as well as the intimations 
that were given of his intentions to take this part, if 
any conſiderable blow were ſtruck in the Welt In- 
dies or elſewhere, intimidated the miniſtry, and 
produced an irreſolution in the Britiſh councils, and 

inactivity 
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had, at firſt, beheld with wonder, the Ocean covern. 


ed with Engliſh ſhips, and, from the little reſiſtance 
met with at Porto Bello, conceived, that the Spaniſh 
dominion in the Indies was held by a fingle thread 
[48], now accuſtomed to the ſight of impotent ef- 
forts and harmleſs expeditions, turned their admi- 


ration into contempt, and their former readineſs to 


ſhew their attachment to ſo reſpectable an ally into 
denials and diſtruſt. France being conſidered as 
the only power worthy to be regarded, and as the 
ſole miſtreſs of the balance of Europe, made uſe of 
her influence to diſtribute kingdoms by caprice, and 
exalt emperors upon her own terms [49]. 


The diſcontents raiſed in Great Britain, not only 
by a ſeries of miſcarriages and loſſes, but by the 
clamorous repreſentations of difappointment and 
revenge, did not fail to have confiderable influence 
in the elections for the new parliament; The opinion 
of the public was fixed at leaſt as to one object, 
and the efforts of the miniſter could no longer ſtem 
the torrent, There are times when corruption de- 
feats itſelf, when promiſes and threats become 
equally ineffectual, and when gold itſelf is found to 
loſe its weight. 


The ſeſſion began on the firſt of December; and 
on the fourth his majeſty's ſpeech was delivered. It 
was drawn up with great art; and, according to 
annual cuſtom, re-echoed by complimentary ad- 
dreſſes from both houſes. This, however, did not 
paſs without ſome ſhew of oppoſition in the houſe of 
peers. Lord Cheſterfield, who, in his travels through 
other countries, never loſt ſight of his own ; and 
while in purſuit of health and amuſement did not 
neglect collecting materials, and preparing himſelf 
for buſineſs, thought it proper to ſhew, that his com- 
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154. plaiſance and partiality to the French did not ex- 
&! tend to their politics. Recovered to his former ſtate 
of health, and animated. by the ſtrong motives of 
national intereſt and national honor, he thundered 
out what may be called his firſt Philippic againſt the 
miniſtry. He begins with a plain, yet ftrong, re- 
preſentation of the diſtreſsful ſcene of Europe, and 
recommends to the lords a general addreſs to the 
throne after the manner of their anceſtors, ſuitable 
to the dignity of thoſe from whom it comes, and to 
the occaſion upon which it is made. From the al- 
lowed difficulties and dangers attending the preſent 
fituation, he argues that what was loſt could not be 
regained but by meaſures different from thoſe which 
had been purſued, and by the aſſiſtance of other 
counſellors than thoſe who had ſunk the nation into 
contempt, and expoſed it to the ravages of all their 
neighbours. Nothing, in his opinion, could raiſe 
more confidence in foreign powers {tilt attached to 
them, or more intimidate thoſe whoſe defigns it was 
their intereſt to defeat, than an open teſtimony of 
their reſolution, neither any longer to approve that 
conduct by which the liberty of the half of Europe 
had been endangered, nor to Iaviſh praiſes on the 
men, who, in twenty years, never tranſacted any 
thing for the benefit of their country. He then en- 
ters into an artful enumeration of paſt meaſures, 
expoſes their inſtgnificancy, and ſeverely arraigns 
thoſe of cowardice, if not of ſomething worſe, who, 
notwithſtanding all admonitions, conſtantly purſued 
them. Why the queen of Hungary, notwithſtand- 
mg all the motives of juſtice and compaſſion that 
pleaded in her favor, was ſuffered to be overpower- 
ed by the natural enemies of this nation, the rivals 
of their trade, and the perſecutors of their religion, 
the whole world, he ſays, has long aſked to no pur- 
poſe. Inſtead of paying ſubſidies for troops, never 
to 
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to be employed, and enriching foreign princes with 
the plunder of a nation, which they cannot injure 
and do not defend, he laments that the king of 
Pruſſia's friendſhip was not obtained at any rate, 
and mentions with indignation the late Hanover 
neutrality. Leſs ſanguine, however, for a land war, 
the expences of which, he owns, were certain, and 
the events hazardous, he lays the ſtreſs of his argu- 
ment on the naval armaments. Having deſcribed 
the ſuperiority of Engliſh fleets, ſea-officers and ſai- 
lors, and avowed the aſſertions, however pompous 
they might appear, that the Britons are placed the 
centinels at the barriers of nature, and arbiters of 
the intercourſe of mankind, he obſerves, that this 
dominion on the Ocean was aſſerted in former 
times, in oppoſition to powers far more able to 
conteſt it than thoſe whom his country had fo long 
ſubmiſſively courted, and were now evidently afraid 
of. He laſtly exhorts them not to deſpair ; but, 
expecting their ſafety only from a change of coun- 
ſels and of meaſures, not to praiſe before examin- 
ing, becauſe inquiry comes too late after approbati- 
on. This diſcourſe was juſtly applauded by the 
ſpeakers on the other ſide, as well as on his own ; 
but it did not prevent the uſual compliment from 
being paid to the crown, or rather to the miniſtry. 


The oppoſition had no better ſucceſs in the fol- 
lowing debate, and, indeed, vigorous reſolutions 
could hardly prevail in a houſe where miniſters of a 
pacific turn bore ſo conſiderable a proportion. A 
majority of no more than twelve prevented a cen- 
lure from being paſſed on the negle& ſhewn by the 
miniſtry, in permitting fourteen out of the nineteen 
officers, belonging to the eſtabliſhmeat at Minorca, 
to be abſent at a time when that important iſland 
was threatened with an invaſion. Lord Cheſterfield 
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was very active in the examination of the witneſſes; 
the diſcuſſion of the points in debate, and the pro- 
teſt that enfued upon the negative put to the mo- 
tion. As he anſwered the lord chancellor on this 
occaſion, he was obliged to unite precifion with 
clearneſs, and to prefer argument to declamation. 
He allowed, however, ſome ſcope to his tmagination 
in appealing to the bench of biſhops, whether the 
intereſts of religion, as well as reaſons of policy, 
ought not to have produced ſome attempts towards 
making the Minorquins good proteſtants and affec- 
tionate ſubjects. There was hkewiſe ſomething 
ſtriking im theſe remarkable, I had almoſt ſaid pro- 
phetic, words, I think, J am in duty obliged to 
<« forewarn your lordſhips, that if ever this iſland 
<«< ſhould be loſt by any future neglect, the whole 
„ nation will impute the loſs to your having put a 
„ negative at this time upon ſuch a motion...., 
&« for after the Joſs is incurred, no pumſhment you 


can inflict upon the perſons guilty will be an 


« atonement for your former indifference, which 
ill be conſidered as the original cauſe of that 


& loſs.” 


The diſpoſitions of the new houſe of commons 
were much ſooner diſcovered than thoſe of the 
houſe of peers. The prime miniſter could no longer 
command a majority,” So high were the popular 
prejudices againſt him, that his dependents found it 
expedient to abandon him, in order to preſerve their 
intereſt at his expence [30]. Parties, indeed, ſeem- 
ed ſo equally balanced, that no buſineſs of import- 


ance could go on; and the triab of ſome of the con- 


troverted elections fhewed where the preponderancy 
tay. To ſupport his credit, the miniſter endeavour- 
ed in vain to divide the oppoſition ; they divided, 
mdeed, but not till after his fall. The offers made 


to 
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to the prince of Wales were peremptorily refuſed, 
as coming from the man whom he accuſed of being 
the author of the grievances at home, and of the 
miſcarriages abroad. Thus, no longer able to con- 
tinue at the helm, and in danger of meeting with 
greater ſeverity if he perſiſted in his reſiſtance, he 
reſigned all his places. The king, prepared for 
this neceſſary facrifice, accepted of his reſignation ; 
but thought proper to ſhew his regret of loſing him, 
by beſtowing upon him the moſt ſatisfactory marks 
of perſonal regard and protection { 51]. In order 
to vacate his ſeat in the lower houſe, he was raiſed 
to the upper, by being made a peer. The new 
carl of Orford's good humour, good nature, and 
experienced benevolence, ſecured him the affection 
of his relations, friends, and numerous attendants. 
Time did juſtice to his character. [52] ; a veil was 
drawn over his errors, and even his political com- 
petitors ſeem univerſally to have allowed him abili- 
ties, and at leaſt comparative merit | 53]. 


The fall of the miniſter was not attended with 
that total change of men and meaſures, which the 
majority of the country party had expected. By 
this revolution, Mr. Pulteney, who had for a long 
time been the leader of the oppoſition in the houſe 
of commons, found himſelf in a fituation that ren- 
dered him, in ſome meaſure, the arbiter between 
the crown and the people ; but this place was too 
exalted, too much expoſed, to be ſecure. The 
triumph of a popular tribune ſeldom continues for 
any length of time; and he wii can do what he 
will, unleſs he attempts all, muſt ſoon, give way to 
thoſe who are more daring. He thought, that by 
declining to take the rudder, he might have pre- 
ſerved his authority with the public, and his influ- 
ence at court. But his moderation was unſucceſsful, 

| | 8 Perſonally 
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1742. Perſonally diſliked by the ſovereign for what he 
—— might have done, and by a great part of the na- 
tion for what he did not do, he irrecoverably loſt 
the party he deſerted [54], and obtained from the 

other a title without power | 55]. 


The vacancies occaſioned by the removal of the 
old miniſter, and of a few of his moſt immediate 
dependents, were ſoon filled by thoſe whigs who, 
from a diſlike of the perſon, diſapprobation of the 
meaſures, or eagerneſs after the places, had before 
Joined the diſcontented of other denominations. 
The new adminiſtration admitted but few either of 
the tories, or of the violent republicans, and thus 
contracting their political ground, they left the diſ- 
tinction of the broad bottoms to the ſucceeding oppo- 
ſition. Theſe, gloried in that comprehenſive name, 
but rejected with ſcorn that of faction with which 
they were branded. | 


The moſt conſiderable acquiſition made by the 
court was that of lord Carteret ; and, at the pre- 
ſent juncture, none could be of greater importance. 
His great knowledge of the affairs of Europe, en- 
terpriſing genius, and high principles of govern- 
ment, very pliable to the defires of a maſter, raiſed 
him to the place of prime miniſter ; a place, at this 
criſis, as little to be envied as it was difficult to be 
filled. The king, whoſe language he ſpoke, and 
whoſe views he ennobled, at the ſame time that he 
indulged him in his favorite prejudices, ſoon gave 
him as great a ſhare of his perſonal affection as he 
ever could beſtow. The drooping ſpirits of the na- 
tion began to revive. A Richelieu was expected to 
take place of a Mazarin, and the people rejoiced at 
the exchange of an over-cautious gnide for one, who, 
animated with the ancient ſpirit of chivalry, ſeemed 
to have been ſent from heaven to ſatisfy their molt 
ardent thirſt of glory. 1 
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Lord Cheſterfield might have expected to have 
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had ſome ſhare in the new adminiſtration, having WV 


been ſo inſtrumental in bringing about the late re- 
volution. But whether through jealouſy in the chiefs, 
diſlike in the monarch, or unwillingneſs in the earl to 
accept of engagements, unleſs he knew and 


ed of the terms [55], he was left out of the liſt; and 


this neglect may appear a ſufficient excuſe for his re- 
fuſing, ſome years after, to be concerned in the mi- 
niſtry with thoſe who, at this time, ſhewed them- 
ſelves ſo indifferent, if not averſe, for admitting him 
into their aſſociation. 


Some thinking perfons there were, who ſeeing the 
name of Cheſterfield omitted in the liſt of the mi- 
niſtry, and that of Argyll ſoon ſtruck out of it by 
himſelf, began, even at this early period, to find 
fault with the choice, and miſtruſt the abilities of the 
new pilots, Of the many ſatyrical pieces publiſhed 
at that time, I ſhall only tranſcribe part of an ode, 
which ſeemed ſtronger marked, and was better re- 


ceived, than moſt other ener productions of the 
ſame date 12 


Thus deprived of the alfiftance. of ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable of the party whom he had been 
connected with, and was now obliged to oppoſe, 
lord Cheſterfield found, in a ſucceſſion of young ſpi- 
rited peers, a ſeaſonable ſupply of auxiliary forces. 
Theſe were the duke of Bedford, the earls of Halifax 
and Sandwich, lords Talbot and Lonſdale, toge- 
ther with a few ſupporters of the late miniſter, who 
now joined the new oppoſition. 


The earl's eloquence was particularly animated in 
the famous debate on a bill paſſed in the houſe of 
commons, the object of which was to encourage 
witneſſes to give in their evidence againſt the late 
miniſter, by the n of indemnity to W 

or 
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for the ſhare they might have had in the corrupt 


3 tranſactions he was ſuſpected of. Lord Carteret, 


formerly the accuſer of Sir Robert, now ſtood forth 
the advocate of the earl of Orford. Never did the 
acuteneſs, comprehenſiveneſs, and preciſion, of that 
eloquent ſpeaker ſhine more eminently than on this 
occaſion. He was com plimented both by thoſe who 
ſupported the ſame fide with himſelf, and by thoſe 
who oppoſed it. There was ſomething particularly 
intereſting and elegant in the manner in which lord 
Cheſterfield began his anſwer, or rather his ſecond 
Philippic. “ have ſo long,” he ſaid, © honoured 
the abilities, and ſo often concurred with the opi- 
nion of the noble lord who began the debate, that 
« ] cannot, without unuſual concern, riſe up now to 
P ſpeak 1 in oppoſition to him ; nor could any other 
motive ſupport me under the apparent diſadvan- 
< tage of a conteſt ſo unequal, but the conſciouſneſs 
Hof upright intentions, and the concurrence of the 
© whole nation,” This exordium did not prevent 
him from exerting all his powers! in the ſupport of 
the bill, which he repreſented as ſuggeſted by ne- 
ceſſity, authorized by ſimilar inſtances of former and 
even preſent times, free from the imputations of in- 
juſtice and cruelty; He then entered into a particu- 
lar diſcuſſion of the nature of oral evidence; and en- 
deavoured to remove the ſuſpicions about witneſſes 
being induced by ſuch an encouragement to give a 
falſe teſtimony, without being liable to detection. 
He was particularly vehement at the end of his 
ſpeech. As it had been aſſerted, that no real 
charge could be alledged to juſtify 'an unuſual 
mode of ſeverity, *& We are upbraided,” he ſaid, 
with our own declarations, that the perſon menti- 
* oned in this bill would quickly find accuſers, when 
« Wo ſhould be diveſted of his authority. Behold him 
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« now, ſay his advocates, reduced from his envied 1742. 
« eminence, and placed on a level with his fellow 
« ſubjects ! behold him no longer the diſtributer of | 
« employments, or the diſburſer of the public trea- 
“ fares ; ſee him diveſted of all ſecurity, but that of | 
e innocence, and yet no accuſations are produced. = 
« This, my lords, is a topic ſo fruitful of panegyric, = 
and fo happily adapted to the imagination of a = 
« perſon long uſed to celebrate the wiſdom and in- 1 
« tegrity of miniſters [ 57], that, were not the preſent = 
« queſtion of too great importance to admit falſe = 
e conceſſions, I ſhould ſuffer it to remain without = 
« controyerſy. But this is no time for criminal in- = 
« dulgence, and therefore I ſhall annihilate this = 
« ſhort-lived triumph, by obſerving, that to be out 9 
H of place is not neceſſarily to be out of power. A FF 
« miniſter may retain his influence, who has reſign- i 
ed his employments he may ſtill retain the favor 
« of his prince, and poſſeſs him with a falſe opinion 
that he can only ſecure his authority by protecting 
him; or, what there is an equal reaſon to ſuſpect, 
* his ſucceſſor may be afraid of concurring in a law, 
« which may hereafter be revived againſt himſelf.” 
An obj ection had been raiſed againſt the bill by ſome 
of his 1011 antagoniſts, which was founded on the j1 
regard due to their dignity, and the cautiouſneſs 2 
they ought to act with in charging thoſe with crimes | 1 
who had a ſeat among them. This objection he = 
turned into an argument to incite the lords to be = 
watchful againſt the leaſt ſuſpicion that might fall = 
upon them, to eject pollution from their walls, and | 
preſerve their power by keeping their reputation 
pure and untainted. The bill was rejected, not fo 
much perhaps becauſe ſuch an exertion of power 
could only be juſtified by the ſupreme law of neceſ- 
ſity, as on account of the obvious conſequences 


that might have attended a too full diſcovery. The 
country 
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country party in the houſe of commons highly re- 
ſented the negative put by the lords upon their bill, 
and as vainly attempted to paſs a vote of cenſure 
on this indiſputable prerogative. 


Another bill, which had been paſſed in the ſame 
houſe, met with no better fate in that of peers. 
Under pretence of ſecuring trade and navigation in 
time of war, it implied a ſevere reproof of the pre- 
ceding adminiſtration, and laid a reſtraint upon the 
preſent board of admiralty. The earl of Winchel- 
ſea, who preſided at that board, expoſed the defects 
of that bill in ſuch a diſtinct manner, as to oblige his 
antagoniſts to admit that it could not be paſſed 
without ſuch alterations as would have made it 
quite a new one. It may be doubted whether lord 
Cheſterfield, who wiſhed the bill not to be rejected, 
without ſome attempts to amend it, was altogether 
ſincere in the following expreſſions, Were all 
men like the noble lord whom I am now attempt- 
ing to anſwer, vigilant to diſcover, ſagacious to 
<« diſtinguiſh, and induſtrious to proſecute the inte- 
e reſt of the public, I ſhould be far from propoſing 
that they ſhould be conſtrained by rule, or re- 
<« quired to follow any guide but their own reaſon.” 
Some irony was perhaps likewiſe mixed with great 
good humor and truth in the introduction to the 
reply. As the known ſincerity of that noble lord 
&* allows no reaſon for ſuſpecting that he would be- 
„ ſtow any praiſe where he did not believe there was 
* ſome deſert, and as his penetration and acuteneſs 
* ſecure him from being deceived by falſe appear- 
* ances of merit, I cannot but applaud myſelf for 
having obtained his eſteem, which I hope will not 
ebe forfeited by my future conduct.“ 


The parliamentary buſineſs had been, during this 
ſeſhon, ſo extenſive and fo important, that lord 
Cheſterfield 
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Cheſterfield was detained in town longer than was 1742. 
conſiſtent with his deſire of taking another journey 
to Spa. For though the waters of that place had 
greatly relieved him of his diſorders, which were 
vertigos, languors, and other nervous ſymptoms, he 
was far from being entirely cured, and found ſuch a 
return of his complaints during the winter, as made 
him conclude that his ſhattered tenement, as he ex- 
preſſed it, would admit of but half repairs, and muſt 
have them annually. In ſhort,” ſays he in a let- 
ter to his phyſician Dr. Cheyne, © after all the at- 
« tention and obſervation I am capable of, I can 
hardly ſay what does me good and what not. My 
4 conſtitution conforms itſelf ſo much to the humor 
of the times, that it changes almoſt daily its 
« friends for its enemies, and its enemies for its 
« friends.” Being diſappointed of croſſing the ſea, 
he took his refuge at Bath, where the waters never 
failed to give him a temporary relief, 


As lord Cheſterfield was not leſs zealous for the 
ſervice of his friends than for that of his country, and 
was univerſally conſidered as the beſt judge as well 
as patron of men of letters, he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of being uſeful to them; one of which had 
offered during the courſe of the laſt winter. The 
relict of the great duke of Marlborough, being deſir- 
ous of ſubmitting to poſterity her political conduct, 
as well as her lord's, applied to our earl for a proper 
perſon to receive her informations, and put the me- 
moirs of her life into a proper dreſs. Mr. Hooke, 
the celebrated writer of an excellent Roman hiſtory, 
was recommended by him for that purpoſe. He 
accordingly waited upon the dutcheſs, while ſhe 
was ſtill in bed oppreſſed by the infirmities of age. 
But knowing who he was, ſhe immediately got her- 
ſelf lifted up, and continued ſpeaking gs - ſix 

ours. 
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1742. hours. She delivered to him, without any noteg, 

wy her account in the moſt lively as well as the moſt 
connected manner. As ſhe was not tired herſelf, 
ſhe would have continued longer the buſineſs of 
this firſt fitting, had ſhe not perceived that Mr. 
Hooke was quite exhauſted, and wanted refreſh- 
ment as well as reſt. So eager was ſhe for the 
completion of the work, that ſhe inſiſted upon Mr. 
Hooke's not leaving her houſe till he had finiſhed 
it. This was done in a ſhort time; and her grace 
was ſo well pleaſed with the performance, that ſhe 
complimented the author with a preſent of 5000 J. 
a ſum which far exceeded his expectations. As 
ſoon as he was free, and permitted to quit the houſe - 
of his benefactreſs, he haſtened to the earl, to thank 
him for his favor, and communicated to him his 
good fortune. The perturbation of mind he was 
under, occaſioned by the ſtrong ſenſe of his obli- 
gation, plainly appeared in his ſtammering out his 
acknowledgments ; and he who had ſucceeded fo 
well as the interpreter of her grace's ſentiments, 
could ſcarcely utter his own. 


As the majority of the nation were greatly pre- 
judiced in favor of the new miniſters, they found no 
difficulty in obtaining from the two houſes what- 
ever they demanded; and they profeſſed to have 
no other views but to proſecute the war with vigor, 
in order to procure a ſpeedy and honorable termi- 
nation of it. A conſiderable ſupply in money was 
yoted to the heroine, who ſo bravely defended her 
hereditary rights, Sixteen thouſand men of the 
Britiſh army were ſent over to her aſſiſtance in 
Germany ; and the Dutch were induced, though 
with difficulty, to make a third and conſiderable 
augmentation in their forces. A neutrality was ob- 
tained of. the king of Pruſſia by negociation, me 
0 
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of the king of the two Sicilies by menaces. The 


elector of Saxony was detached from the grand al- 


liance. The king of Sardinia was enabled to make 
a vigorous and ſucceſsful ſtand againſt the united 
forces of France and Spain in Italy; and a conſi- 
derable intereſt was created in the empire in 
favor of the family who had fo long given it a 


head. 


The ſucceſſes of the campaign equalled at firſt 
the promiſes and wiſhes of thoſe who had planned 
it. Never perhaps, from one year to another, was 
there a revolution more rapid and more complete. 
The queen of Hungary, no longer over-awed by 
the activity of her near and ambitious neighbour, 
treated her other enemies as ſhe had been treated by 
them. She not only cleared her Auſtrian territories 
of the new emperor's troops, but retaliated upon 
him in the ſevereſt manner his threatened ſiege of 
her capital, by driving him out of his own. Bava- 
ria, for the time, made her amends for the loſs of 
Sileſia; Bohemia was recovered ; and whilit one 
French army was beſieged in Prague, the other 
which, in expectation of coming to its relief, had 
been obliged to quit the neighbourhood of Hanover, 
was forced to ſtruggle againſt ſword and famine, and 
never could penetrate through the paſſes of Bohe- 
mia. Of ſeventy-five thouſand men, led into Ger- 
many under the conduct of the experienced ge- 


nerals Belleiſle and Broglio, ſcarce twenty thouſand 


returned to their native country. The Spaniſh 
forces, not being joined by the Neapolitan troops, 
ſhared a ſimilar fate; and the infant of Spain, who, 
with a corps of Frenchmen attempted a paſſage 
through the Alps, was equally unſucceſsful. Even the 
operations at fea, though leſs brilliant, were calcu- 

lated 
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1742. lated to retrieve the honor of the Britiſh flag; and 
— the blocking up of the French and Spaniſh fleets 


in the port of Toulon, ſeemed to ſecure to Britain 
the empire of the ſea. 


In moſt wars, opportunities are offered to either 
of the contending parties to obtain a good peace, 
which all wiſe nations muſt prefer to the moſt glo- 
rious victories. France, baffled in her deſigns, for 
want of an earlier and better directed exertion of 
her power, ſaw the deciſive inſtant fled, and found 
herſelf reduced to the neceſſity of offering moderate 
terms to the queen of Hungary. But in proportion 
to her advances, the queen and her allies raiſed both 
their expectations and their demands. Lord Stair, 
in whom the gallant ſpirit of the Edwards and the 
Henrys ſeemed to revive, formed the moſt ſanguine 
projects, and offered to his enterprizing nation the 
flattering proſpect of an expedition to Paris. The 
Britiſh king, inflamed with that thirſt of glory which 
inſpired his youth, when he fought by the fide of 
the great duke of Marlborough, and learned to 
conquer under him, had long wiſhed himſelf, like 
king William, at the head of a confederate army ; 
and, in order to form it, ſixteen thouſand Hano- 
verians were taken into Britiſh pay. 


This meaſure, as expenſive to England as it was 
beneficial to Hanover, was ſtrictly canvaſſed in the 
next ſeſſion of parliament. Lord Cheſterfield de- 
clared his ſentiments immediately on the opening of 
the ſeſhon. When the addreſs of thanks, imply- 
ing compliments to the miniſtry, was propoſed, 
he openly avowed his reluctance to applaud, before 
the circumſtances of the new meaſure were diſcloſed, 
and their conſequences juſtified by the eyent. His 
abject indeed, was that of a good citizen, as well wp 
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of a wiſe ſtateſman. It was the ſaving of Engliſh 


treaſure and Engliſh blood. He by no means 


could approve the waſting of both in viſionary 
ſchemes and impracticable attempts. He thought 
the purpoſes of the war, at leaſt upon the con- 
tinent, could now be attained, if by waſteful, 
unfaithful, unprofitable confederacies, their com- 
mon and too powerful enemies were not pro- 
voked, without any chance of being thoroughly 
ſubdued. When, in the beginning of the next 
year, the expediency of taking ſo many additional 
forces into pay was conſidered [ 58], he diſcloſed in 
the ſtrongeſt manner his political principles, and per- 
haps his reſentment. As it fell to his lot to anſwer 
his old friend and new antagoniſt the earl of Bath, 
he ſpared no pains to ſhew himſelf not inferior to fo 
diſtinguiſhed a ſpeaker. It were to be wiſhed, that 
in the courſe of this debate, as well as of that which 
came on the next year upon the ſame ſubject, his 
lordſhip had not uſed, in ſpeaking of his ſovereign, 
ſome expreſſions which the heat of oppoſition could 
ſcarce excuſe. The reaſons on which his oppoſition 
was founded, were contained 1n the proteſt entered 
on this occaſion. The name of lord Cheſterfield 
was at the head of the four and twenty peers who 
ſigned it; and, in order to leave no doubt of the 
ſhare he had in it, he introduced it in a manner 
which proved at leaſt that he was in earneſt, © To 
* ſhew, my lords, that I do not oppoſe the miniſtry 
for the ſake of obſtructing the public counſels, or 
* of irritating thoſe whom I deſpair to defeat, and 
that I am not afraid of truſting my conduct to the 
* impartial examination of poſterity, I ſhall beg 
* leave to enter, with my proteſt, the reaſons 
* which have influenced me in this day's (Feb. 1, 
1743) deliberation, that they may be conſidered 
* when this queſtion ſhall no longer be a point of 

“ intereſt, 
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1743: * intereſt, and our preſent jealouſies and ani moſities 
L are forgotten.“ 


Miniſters engaged in a war, and eſpecially in a 
continental one, are neceſſarily obliged to procure 
continual ſupplies; and in the impoſition of new 
taxes, a thing in itſelf always unpopular, and only 
juſtified by ſucceſsful expeditions, are conſtantly 
oppoſed by their enemies, whoſe intereſt it is to 
obſtruct their meaſures, and to eclipſe their glory. 
An inſtance of this appeared with--regard to the 
money raiſed by the new bill for retailing ſpirituous 
liquors. The pernicious effects of theſe liquors 
upon the common people had been very obvious in 
the increaſe of mortality in this great metropolis. 
Phyſicians as well as divines had joined in their en- 
deavours to check ſo great an evil. Their remon- 
ſtrances had been attended to; and in concurrence 
with their advice an act had been paſſed in the ninth 
year of this reign (1736), which prohibited any per- 
ſon from ſelling ſpirituous liquors, in ſmaller quan- 
tities than two gallons, without a licence. Fifty 
pounds were to be paid for this privilege of admi- 

niſtering draughts of poiſon to fellow- ſubjects; 
and few people perhaps would have purchaſed it at 
that rate. But the act, from the difficulty of its 
being executed, had failed of its effect. It had been 
found impoſſible to detect all the petty dealers by 
whom it was infringed. Informations had been 
diſcouraged, and informers rendered infamous ; 
and as ſpirituous liquors, and in particular that 
which is called gin, continued to be fold in ſmall 
obſcure ſhops, almoſt in every ſtreet, few people 
thought it worth their while to take out theſe ex- 
penſive licences. Thus was the law defeated, the 
quantity of diſtilled ſpirits every year 1 
an 
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and drunkenneſs, with its fatal conſequences, ren- 
dered more prevalent by the very efforts made to 
check it. The number of gallons conſumed iri one 
year appeared to amount to ſeven millions. A new 
bill was therefore propoſed, and paſſed in the houſe 
of commons, by which a ſmall duty of one penny 
per gallon was laid on at the ſtill head, and the 
price of the licences reduced to twenty ſhillings. It 
was eaſily foreſeen that, by this act, a conſidera- 
ble ſum would be raiſed ; but it was not equally 


clear that the conſumption of theſe deſtructive li- 


quors would be leſſened, and the progreſs of vice in 
any degree ſtopped. On the contrary, lord Hervey 
and other oppoſers of the bill, repreſented it as an 
' indulgence granted to thoſe who would pay the 
tax, a legal eſtabliſhment of 'vice, and a method 
of increaſing the income by the deſtruction of the 
people. In a caſe which fo nearly affected the in- 
tereſts of ſociety and religion, the ecclefiaſtical lords, 
and in particular the biſhop of Oxford (Dr. Secker), 
expreſſed themſelves with a zeal becoming their or- 
der. They attacked the bill by arguments. Lord 
Cheſterfield expoſed it to ridicule by admirable 
ſtrokes of irony and wit. His ſpeeches were exqui- 
ite pieces of humor and ſeverity. He ſtiled the 
money that was immediately raiſed on this bill, 


the drinking-fund ; and the law which authorized 


the levying of the duty, the effect of that practice, 
of which it was intended to be likewiſe the cauſe; 
It is reported that, on ſeeing the reverend bench 
voting on the ſame ſide with himſelf, he ſaid he 
doubted whether he had not got on the wrong 
tide of the queſtion, not having had the honor of 
being in the pan of fo 2 lawn-leeves 
tor ſeveral N Zutz. | 
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His lordſhip had leſs ſcope to diſplay his vein cf 


pleaſantry in the debate for quieting of corporations. 


It is ſufficiently known that many of the. ancieny 
charters grantedto particular boroughs were charged 
with clauſes, which the alteration of times and cir- 
cumſtances have rendered abſurd and impracticable. 
Such clauſes, therefore, gradually fink into diſuſe , 
example ſupplies the place of rule, and a ſeries of 
precedents, in this as well as in many other in- 
ſtances, is conſidered as the beſt interpreter of obſo- 
lete laws. But yet, ſome inconveniencies have fre- 
quently ariſen from this preſcriptive deviation. 
The neglect of ſome of the forms or conditions pre- 
ſeribed by ſuch charters, in the election of officers; 
though often overlooked, had more than once afforded 
a pretence to miniſters, to lay aſide the nomination 
of obnoxious perſons, and even to threaten commu- 
nities with the forfeiture of their charters. This had 
been the caſe with regard to the mayor of Melcom- 
regis in the county of Dorſet. The charter confined 
the election of that ſuperior magiftrate to the rank 
of ſimple burgeſſes, and, as it made the mayor al- 
derman for life after he had paſſed through his office, 
it ſeemed to exclude him from ever becoming 
mayor again. By this proviſion, the number of 
aldermen in a fmall town muſt ſoon- become equal 
to the number of inhabitants, and, in order to main- 
tain the annual elections, the condition had been 
neglected for one hundred and twenty-five years; 
This neglect was taken notice of on the following 
occaſion. In the late election of members of parli- 
ament, the mayor was thought to have been too 


much influenced by a party nomination, and he was 


ſoon after threatened with, and proſecuted by, a 
quo warranto. The cauſe, being determined againſt 
him at the court of king's bench, was brought by 


appeal 
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appeal before the houſe of lords, where the ſentence 
was confirmed upon the unanimous advice of the 
judges. Yet as, in the courſe of the proceedings, 
the abſurdity of the clauſe; and the authority of an 
uſage ſanctified by a practice of above a century, 
were ſtrongly urged by the oppoſition, and indeed 
allowed by the majority, a motion was made for a 
new law, to fecure for the future the election of of- 
ficers in corporate towns, when made according to 
ancient cuſtom, though not agreeably to the expreſs 
letter of the charters: A bill was accordingly drawn 
up and preſented, but was found in many reſpects 
improper and inſufficient. Lord Cholmondeley ex- 
poſed the danger of aſſenting to an indiſcriminate 
violation of charters. Lord Hardwicke allowed that 


ſiſted that, in its preſent form, it would produce 
more and greater evils than thoſe it was intended to 
remedy. He ſhewed that if the preſcription were 
limited to a very ſhort time, the moſt dangerous 
conſequences would follow, and if it were fixed at a 
very long term, little or no effect could be expected 
from it But why too long or too ſhort, anſwered 
lord Cheſterfield, is there then no medium, and 
could not ſuch a medium be hit on ? Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding his lordſhip's efforts, it ſeemed to be at 
laſt allowed on all ſides, that although the evil com- 
plained of was real, yet it was perhaps one of thoſe 
it became the legiſlative power to wink at, or not 
attempt to cure radically, till the abuſe ſhould prove 
conſiderable enough to require it. 


As ſoon as the ſeſſion was over, the monarch {et 
out for the continent. An equal number of Britiſh 
and electoral troops, joined to a ſmall body of 
Auſtrians, defended the banks of the Mayne againſt 


1 a ſuperive 


the bill was in itſelf fundamentally right; but in- 
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A ſuperior army of the French. A conſiderable re- 
inforcement of Heſſians and Hanoverian auxiliaries 


was advanced at a ſmall diſtance; but their nearer 
approach was ſtopped by the enemy, and the junc- 


tion could not be effected without a battle. Lord 
Stair, who commanded the confederate, otherwiſe 


called the pragmatic army, foon met with a ſtrong 
oppoſition to his ſchemes, both from the miniſters 


at home, and from the foreign generals. The firſt 


ſeemed inclined to an ceconomical half war, the laſt 
wiſhed to preſerve their troops. This unhappy 
conflict had prevented the marſhal from endeavour- 
mg to change an unfavourable fituation, and from 
attempting to extricate himſelf by a decifive ſtroke. 


His camp, which occupied the ſtring of a bow, was 


greatly outflanked by the French, who were maſters 


of the country around him, and in a great meaſure 


cut off his communications. He found himſelf en- 


gaged in an ill managed defenſive campaign, when 


his genius led him on to an offenfive one. The king 
was impatiently expected to put an end to theſe ir- 
reſohations. He came at laſt towards the middle of 
June, with the duke of Cumberland, and put him- 
ſelf at the head of a divided, diſcontented, and diſ- 
heartened army. In want of all neceſſaries, and 
under the impoſſibility of attacking the enemy, but 
with great difadvaritage, he was forced, eight days 
after his arrival, to begin his operations by a retreat. 

This had been foreſeen by the enemy, Marſhal 
Noailles, their commander, had poſted his army in 


fuch a manner, as to render the defiles, and in par- 


ticular that of Dettingen, through which the Britiſh 
troops with the king were to pals, expoſed to attacks 
on all ſides. By this judicious diſpoſition, and the 
fire of a numerous artillery, he thought himſelf 


certain either of reducing the confederates to a 
ſitaation 
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"is 


ſituation not very different from that of the Romans 1 743- 


ſurrounded by the Samnites in the Caudine forks,. 


or of cutting them off, without any danger to him- 
lf He is even ſaid to have entertained the hopes 
of making the king his priſoner. But all his mea- 
ſures were diſconcerted, and the fortune of the day 
reverſed, by the raſh impetuoſity of one of his ge- 
neral officers, who, inſtead of obeying his orders, 
and patiently waiting for his enemies, croſſed a ri- 
vulet, and engaged himſelf in the marſhy.defile he 
was poſted to defend. This obliged the French 
general to march to his ſupport, and to abandon 
the advantage of his ſtrong poſts, as well as of his 
batteries on the other fide of 70 Mayn. A general 
action was thus brought on, in which the gallantry 
of the troops, fighting under the eye of their king, 
animated by his words, and ſpurred on by his ex- 
ample, ſoon ſnatched the victory from the hands of 
their rivals, and forced thoſe to fly from whom be- 
fore they were retreating. The conſequences of 
this action were not ſo conſiderable as they might 
have been, if the enemy had been immediately and 
cloſely purſued, their retreat over the Rhine cut 
off, or a powerful diverſion made towards French 
Flanders. Inſtead of this, the field of battle was 
left to the enemy, who, not caring to venture upon 
another trial after the junction of the Heſſians, retired 
leiſurely to their own country. Lord Stair finding 
his projects flighted, himſelf diſregarded, and fo- 
reign counſels and concerns preferred to natjonal 
intereſt, thought proper to reſign, and, as he ex- 
preſſed it, to return to the plough [59]. The duke 
of Marlborough, with ſeveral other officers, followed 
the example of the. general, and, on their return, 
communicated their diſguſt to their countrymen. 


The 
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The members of the new cabinet were not much 


— more fortunate in their political than in their mili- 


tary operations. The emperor, deſerted by thoſe 
to whom he owed his vain title and his real ruin, 
wiſhed to break a connection ſo fatal to his houſe, 
and to effect, almoſt on any terms, a reconciliation 
with the queen of Hungary. As ſhe had at that 
time little dependence but on the ſupport of Great 
Britain, however ſhe might have been influenced 
by female pride and juſt reſentment, the Engliſh 
miniſtry could, and perhaps ought, to have obliged 
her to accept the advantageous offers that were 
made her. Unhappily both the counſellors near the 
king, and thoſe in London, were far from being of 
this opinion. The advances of an humble enemy 
were haughtily rejected; thoſe of the French were 
not better received; and the two factions that di- 
vided the cabinet threw on each other the blame of 
the ill ſucceſs of the Hanau negociations [60], 
The new treaties of Dreſden and of Worms were 
not concluded with greater unanimity. Though 
they procured to the queen of Hungary the aſſiſtance 
of the Poliſh and Sardinian monarchs, they drained 
the Britiſh treaſury, and proved detrimental to the 
common cauſe. The one renewed the jealouſies of 
the king of Pruſſia, the other alienated the Genoelſe, 
and rendered the Neapolitan neutrality ineffectual. 
Even the twenty thouſand men, who were with great 
difficulty obtained from the Dutch, and marched 


more as ſpectators than as auxiliaries, furniſhed a 
pretence to'the French king for attacking their bar- 


rier. Fluſhed with ſucceſs, he invaded their coun- 
try, and by a ſeries of victories and conqueſts 
brought that flouriſhing commonwealth to the brink 
of ruin ; thus verifying lord-Cheſterfield's prophecy, 
that, if Holland ſhould ever be induced or obliged 
to 
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to become a joint adventurer in the ſame project, 1743. 
her ſufferings would he ſo much the greater, as ſhe ==> 
was more expoſed to the ſtrength and fury of the 
enemy [61]. 
Nothing but lord Cheſterfield's indignation and | 
zeal for the honor of his country could juſtify the 1 
ſeverity of his ſpeech on the next meeting of parlia- " 
ment. Though he declared he did not intend to l 
deny any of the panegyric to his majeſty, or even f 
to his miniſters, yet, by an artful diſtinction be- 
tween the words behaviour and conduct, he more than 
hinted, that, while he did not diſpute the bravery 
of the monarch on the day of action, he thought 
himſelf at liberty to refuſe his approbation to the 
management of the campaign. 


He expreſſed himſelf with till greater freedom in 1944. 
the debates about continuing the Hanoverian troops 
in Britiſh pay -after the expiration of the term for 
which they had been hired. No doubt, the heat of 
party carried him much too far, when he painted 
their conduct, with regard 'to the Engliſh, in the 
blackeſt colours. In the ſubſequent campaigns 
they effectually cleared their character; they gained 
the eſteem, and have ever ſince preſerved the 
friendſhip, of their fellow- ſubjects. The whole 
ſtrength of both parties was diſplayed on this occa- 
ſion, and the queſtion, under different forms, was 
fully debated by the moſt accompliſhed orators of 
the time. In the houſe of commons ſtood, on one 
tide, Sir William Young, Mr. Horace Watpole [ 62], 
Mr. Fox, and lord Percival [63]; and on the other, 
Mr. Nugent, Mr. G. Grenville, lord Quarendon, 
and Mr. Pitt. In the houſe of peers, the miniſterial 
party was chiefly ſupported by the dukes of New- 
caſtle and Argyle, the marquis of 'Tweedale, the 
carls of Cholmondeley and Bath, and by the lords 

Bathurſt, 
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Bathurſt, Carteret, and Hard wicke; while the chief 

oppoſers were the dukes of Bedford and Marlbo- 
N N the earls of Sandwich and Halifax, the lords 
Hervey, Lonſdale, Gower, and Talbot. But none 
of them made a more conſpicuous figure than our 
earl, who did equal juſtice to his cauſe, and to thoſe 
from whom he diſſented, The earl of Morton [64 
was diſtinguiſhed in a particular manner by him. 
He called him the moſt formidable as well as moſt 
candid of his antagoniſts ; one who diſdained the 
hateful arts of ſophiſtry, and who forced reverence, 
eſteem, and love, even from thoſe whom their con- 
ſcience obliged to oppoſe him. Notwithſtanding the 
liberties he took with the royal character, he paid 
ſome compliments to the- perſona virtues of the 
king, and lamented that his honeſt heart was too 
eaſily miſled by artifice and miſrepreſentation. 


But while the parliament was engaged in theſe 
uſeleſs and acrimonious debates, the French court, 
highly exaſperated that their oyertures of peace had 
been rejected, was aiming, by a ſudden effort, to 
terminate the war. While patriots were contend- 
ing, and ſtateſmen lulled in ſecurity, an invaſion 
of the iſland was preparing, the more alarming as 
it was unexpected. Cardinal de Tencin, the petu- 
lant ſucceſſor of the more moderate Fleury, who 


owed his dignity to the pretender, was reſolved to 


make at leaſt the appearance of an effort in his 
favor. With this view his eldeſt fon was ſent for 
from Italy, and preparations made to convey the 
young adventurer into England, with a conſider- 
able body of troops, in hopes of dividing the na- 
tion, and of diſturbing, if not ſubverting, the go- 
vernment. Several ſhips of war and tranſports had 
been aſſembled at MY and Rochefort, with r 
muc 
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much ſecreſy as expedition; fifteen thouſand men 


were ready to embark at Dunkirk, Boulogne, and 
calais; and count de Saxe, the moſt active of the 
French generals, was appointed to command this 
expedition. It is even faid that he had taken a trip 
to London in the courſe of the winter, and had 
concerted the plan of operations with ſome of the 
diſaffected party. The month of February was 
pitched upon for this undertaking; the tranſports 
were ready, and the fleet intended to ſupport them 
was cruiſing in the channel from the Lizard to the 
Downs, before the Britiſh cabinet were ſufficiently 
rouſed. Happily a violent ſtorm that aroſe, drove 
aſhore, deſtroyed or damaged the tranſports, greatly 
annoyed the French fleet, and nearly occaſioned its 
deſtruction. In the mean while, Sir John Norris, 
who with great difficulty had ſlipt out of Portſ- 

mouth, had found means to. join the ſhips that came 
out from the river, and to aſſemble a fleet ſuperior 
to that of the enemy; but he was prevented by 
wind and tide from coming up with them. The 
Engliſh coaſt, however, was now ſufficiently guard- 
ed; all orders of men took the alarm, and expreſſ- 
ed their zeal for the reigning family [65]; ſeveral 
noblemen raiſed regiments at their own expence, to 
employ them in the ſervice of their king and coun- 
try ; and the earl of Stair, together with the duke 
of Marlborough, no longer remembered their 
cauſes of complaint. 'They offered their ſervices 
to the king with great zeal, and were reinſtated in 
their former command, thus forgetting their ani- 


moſities to unite their efforts againſt their common 
enemy. 


But even at this very inſtant a debate of ſome 
conſequence aroſe in the houſe of peers. The law 
paſled in the reign of queen Ann, making it trea- 


ſonable 
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1744- ſonable to correſpond with the pretender, was, on 
Y—— account of this attempt, and of ſome diſcoveries 
that had been made, moved to be extended to his 
ſon. A bill was paſſed in conſequence in the houſe 
of commons, and when it came before the lords, 
the earl of Hardwicke propoſed to revive a clauſe for 
continuing the forfeiture of titles and eſtates upon 
the poſterity of thoſe who ſhould be convicted of 
treaſonable correſpondences, during the lives of the 
two ſons of the pretender, after the death of their 
father. The duke of Bedford, the young lord 
Hervey, and eſpecially lord Talbot, warmly oppoſ- 
ed the clauſe, which was defended with great abi- 
lity by the lords Cholmondeley, Ilcheſter, and Car- 
teret. The earl of Cheſterfield took part with the 
former. He ſupported with great eloquence what 
he called the cauſe of future generations, as well as 
of juſtice and humanity. He availed himſelf of the 
authority of biſhop Burnet, who, when the law of 
forfeiture was paſſed for Scotland in 1709, voted 
againſt it, and left it upon record that he did fo [66]. 
He endeavoured to ſhew the abſurdity of the pro- 
poſed clauſe from political arguments, its iniquity 
from moral principles, and its contrariety to funda- 
mental laws. I hope,” ſaid he, to be heard 
*© with more attention, as I cannot be ſuſpected of 
* any private views, or imagined to ſpeak from any 
* other motives than conviction. I have no chi 
* dren to excite my tenderneſs, or turn me aſide 
from the moſt rigid juſtice, Theſe are times, in 
which it is no diminution of happineſs to reflect 
** that the pleaſures of a parent are denied, times 
« in which it may be reaſonably the deſire of every 
lord rather to leave behind him a good example 
„than a numerous poſterity. Ehe reverend pre- 
„ lates are leſs intereſted in the deciſion of this great 
* queſtion than the reſt of your lordſhips, ſince vr 
{© titles 
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« titles do not deſcend to their poſterity, and there- 1544. 
« fore if they oppoſe this clauſe, they can only op- 
« poſe it from their perſuaſion that it is abſurd and 
« unjuſt. But you, my lords, whole titles and whoſe 
« fortunes are hereditary, and who think it ſome 
« part of your happineſs that your poſterity will en- 
« joy your honors-—have {till other reaſons to influ- 
« ence you to oppoſition. You, my lords, whoſe ho- 
« norsare antient, and who derive fame and dignity 
« from the actions of your illuſtrious anceſtors, un- 
« doubtedly deſire to tranſmit theſe advantages to 
future generations. And you, my lords, whoſe 
« honors are lately conferred upon your families, 
« muſt deſire that they may, in time, obtain the 
« ſanction of antiquity. But if this clauſe ſhould 
« once be made a law, the exiſtence of our noble 
families is at the mercy of every prince, of every 
_ © miniſter, of every informer—It will be no ſecurity 
to be without guilt; he only can imagine himſelf - 
* out of danger, who is without fortune---Let us 
„not, my lords, make ourſelves infamous to our 
j poſterity, by bequeathing them a law, which muſt 
„keep them in perpetual alarms, and which will 
give wickedneſs fo much advantage over virtue 
Let us not break through all the rules of morality 
only to inſure liberty---If we muſt offer incenſe to 
* the throne, let us offer it at our own expence, 
* that poſterity may rather ndicule our folly than 
* curſe our wickedneſs; and let us reſolve not to 
* proſtitute the power, with which the virtue of our 
* anceſtors has inveſted us, to the deſtruction of 
* thoſe, who, in time, will count us among their 
** progenitors, but with this difference, that, as we 
may reflect with veneration and gratitude upon 
** that courage and honeſty by which we are enno- 
* bled, they will mention with ſhame and con- 
ot EE, <« tempt 
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1744- © tempt that cowardice and flattery with which they 
Lare enſlaved.” I could not reſiſt the ſatisfaction 


of tranſcribing theſe valuable ſpecimens of Britiſh 
eloquence, and cannot help thinking, that even 
Demoſthenes himſelf would not have difowned 
them. 


And yet if a Phocyon had appeared in the midſt 
of ſuch. an harangue, would not the Greek orator 
have apprehended the pruning of his periods [67], 
as our animated earl muſt have done the animad- 
verſions of the more calm lord chancellor, who ana- 
lyſed and anſwered his ſpeech ? Allowing him the 
merit of oratory, he ſeemed to diſpute with him 
that of preciſion and cloſe reaſoning. He demon- 
ſtrated the juſtice of the forfeiture from the origin of 
hereditary poſſeſſions; he referred its propriety to 
the law of neceſſity, ſuperior to all other laws ; he 
ſhewed how much the love of our country ought to 
be ſuperior to all other motives, and repreſented 
the ſtrength of parental attachments as a guard 
againſt public offences. The practice of all ages 
and of every nation was likewife urged in defence 
of the law, both by him and by the biſhop of Ox- 


ford (Dr. Secker). This prelate took pains to re- 


concile the puniſhment of fathers upon children 
with ſome texts of the old teſtament, which had 
been adduced againſtit, and appealed to the au- 
thority of the great Roman orator [68], an autho- 
rity ſurely ſuperior on ſuch'a point to that of biſhop 
Burnet! It is with peculiar ſatisfaction I obſerve, 
that this intereſting debate gave riſe to a moſt ex- 
cellent work entitled Some confiderations on the law of 
forfeiture for high treaſon. This book, which was 
written and publiſhed without the name of the au- 
thor, a few months after the alarm of this French 
invaſion, is now well known to have been written 
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by the noble ſon of the great promoter of this bill, 
whoſe talents he poſſeſſed, whoſe ſteps he followed, 
whoſe honors he merited, and alas ! for too ſhort a 
time attained [69]. 


As our earl had been happy enough to form early 
connections with men of ſuperior parts, abilities, or 
virtues, he every year experienced the regret of be- 
ing deprived of ſome of his friends. His attach- 
ment to Mr. Hammond has been already mentioned. 
This gentleman, for whom he had procured a ſeat in 
parliament [10], died in the courſe of this winter. 
Lord Cheſterfield was greatly affected with his loſs, 
and teſtified his regard and efteem for this amiable 
companion and poet, by taking care of what he 
left behind him, his Delia and his works. Theſe, 
conſiſting of elegies written in the true ſtyle of Ti- 
bullus, had been intruſted to his care, and they 
were publiſhed by him, ennobled with a preface 


expreſſive of his feelings, and worthy of his pen [71]. - 


Superior in parts, but not equal in ſentiments, 
died in the courſe of the ſame winter the great Mr. 
Pope. Lord Cheſterfield, who for many years had 


enjoyed as conſiderable a ſhare in his intimacy as 


any of his cotemporaries, and who, by having paſſed 
many days with him at his houſe at Twickenham, 


had the beſt opportunities of obſerving him in his 


private hours, did juſtice to his memory on all occa- 
ſions. He conſidered him as not inferior to Horace 
[72], and imputed the aſperity of his muſe to the 
feelings of the poet, rather than to the natural diſ- 
poſition of the man. On his part, Mr. Pope often 
expreſſed the high opinion he had of his noble friend. 
Among ſeveral inſtances I find the following upon 
record. Being one day in company at lord Cob- 
* ham's with a great. number of perſons of diſtinc- 

tion, 
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tc tion, who were ſcribbling verſes on the glaſſes, he 
« was deſired by lord Cheſterfield to oblige them 
c with a diſtich extempore.” © Favour me with your 
diamond, my lord,” ſaid the poet, and immedi- 
ately wrote on his glaſs, 1 


Accept a miracle inſtead of wit, 
See two bad lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.” 


A finer though equally ſhort panegyric was made of 
him and of Mr. Pulteney by the ſame hand [Yz]. 


<« How can I, Pulteney, Cheſterfield, forget, 
« While Roman ſpirit charms and Attic wit.“ 


With theſe ſentiments, it is rather ſurprizing that he 
ſhould have omitted him in his will. I have been 
informed that ſome coolneſs had ariſen between 
them on account of the dutcheſs of Marlborough, 
whoſe character, under the name of Atofſa [74], 
Mr. Pope was in vain ſolicited to ſuppreſs. 


That celebrated dutcheſs herſelf paid the great 
debt to nature, the 18th of September, 1744, in the 
- 85th year of her life. Her eſteem for, and attach- 
ment to lord Cheſterfield, were in her own manner 
ſtrongly expreſſed in her will. She beſtowed upon 
him her beſt and largeſt diamond ring, together with 
the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, and the rever- 
ſion of her Wimbledon eſtate, on failure of the 
Spencer family, “out of the great regard ſhe had 
for his merit, and the infinite obligations her grace 
received from him.” She deſired his lordſhip to 
take upon him the care of ſuperintending the hiſtory 
of the great duke of Marlborough, the writing of 
which ſhe committed to Mr. Glover and Mr. Mallet. 
There is ſomething ſo particular in her grace's man- 
ner of expreſſing her intentions with regard to that 
work, that, I believe, the reader will not be wo 
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ed to find part of the article of her will relating to 1744. 
— — 


it in a note [75]. 


War was at length openly declared by the French 
court againſt the Britiſh king and the Auſtrian 
queen ; and to puniſh the Dutch for what they had 
done, as well as to deter them from doing more, 
hoſtilities were begun on their barrier: This ſtep 
was announced by the ambaſſador Fenelon [76]; 
who, in taking leave of the States General, declared 
to them his maſter's diſpleaſure, unleſs they imme- 
diately abandoned their allies, and accepted of a 
neutrality. They demurred, took a middle way 
between war and peace, and, in the mean while, 
the French king himſelf, at the head of one hundred 
thouſand plenipotentiaries, appeared on their fron- 
tiers. As no preparation had been made; two or 
three of the ſtrongeſt towns were taken almoſt 
without reſiſtance. Theſe conqueſts would probably 
have been followed by many others, had not a ſud- 
den event put a ſtop to this brilliant expedition for 
this campaign. The paſlage of prince Charles of 
Lorrain over the Rhine obliged the French to recall 
a conſiderable part of their army, in order to defend 
their own provinces. The confederates were now 
much ſuperior in Flanders; and count Saxe, with 
an army not equal to half the number of their forces 
[77], was reduced to the neceſſity of acting upon 
the defenſive. But the commanders of the allied 
army were too generous to take advantage of this 
inequality. War was made againſt the prime mi- 
niſter much more than againſt the enemy. The ge- 
nerals, influenced by oppoſite intereſts, ſpent their 
time in contentions with each other; the Dutch 
were irreſolute, the Auſtrians unprepared, No ac+ 
tion was attempted, for want of harmony; no ſiege, 
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1744 for want of cannon [78]; and in thoſe plains where 
. Marlborough had gathered laurels, forage was now 
collected, and contributions raiſed [79]. 


Theſe diſſentions in the miniſtry extended their 
| | influence on the operations in the Mediterranean. 
| Two admirals, each choſen by one of the parties, 
were ſent out together, with a ſuperior force, to block 
up the united fleets of France and Spain. It was 
previouſly known that they could not agree ; and it 
was even ſuſpected, that one of them would not 
aſſiſt the other. The event of the action near Tou- 
lon proved the juſtneſs of theſe ſuſpicions, and the 
fatal effects of pique and reſentment. The ſubſe- 
quent trials of the admirals at home fie wed equally 
the effects of favour and partiality. The comman- 
der who fought was diſgraced, againſt the inclina- 
tions of the king ; and, notwithſtanding the clamors 
of the nation, the cautious one was acquitted. 


The king of Pruſſia did not care to truſt any 
longer to a miniſtry, the majority of which were far 
from being zealous in his cauſe. Apprehenſive for 
his own conqueſts, if once the queen of Hungary 
were enabled to cruſh her other enemies, and en- 
raged that his interceſſion in favor of the unhappy 
head of the empire had been deſpiſed, he thought 
proper to employ more powerful ſolicitors ; and, by 
his ſeaſonable diverſion in Saxony and Bohemia, 
forced prince Charles to repaſs the Rhine, and fly to 

the defence of his ſiſter's dominions. This fatal ſtep 
turned the ſcale on the ſide of the French, and put 
into their hands the fortune of the war. 


Lord Carteret, being thus diſappointed in his 
extenſive projects, could no longer maintain his 
ground againſt the efforts of thoſe.whom he deſpiſed 


The people, who had hitherto only experienced an 
increaſe 
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increaſe of taxes from what was called the drunken 
adminiſtration, eaſily yielded to the inſinuations of 
his enemies, and the ſovereign was obliged to ſacri- 
fice the only man he confided in, to private jea- 
louſies and to public clamor. 


A treaty had been for ſome time negociating be- 
tween the old part of the miniſtry and the members 
of the oppoſition ; but it was not concluded before 
the cloſe of this year. It was called the coalition, or 
broad-bottom treaty. Lord Cheſterfield, who was at 
the head of that party, had long declared for an 
honorable peace; or, till that could be obtained, 
for an excluſive exertion of Britiſh forces on that 
element where they are truly formidable. On this 
principle a league was formed between the two par- 
ties, to drive out the miniſter, who was looked 
upon as their comman enemy. This was a matter 
of no ſmall difficulty. Lord Carteret had got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the royal ear ; and the only way to effect 
it was to perſuade the king, that his favorite mea- 
ſures would, be purſued, and carried on with greater 
efficacy, by miniſters of a more popular caſt. Lord 
Cheſterfield was propoſed as being equal to the ob- 
noxious miniſter in his political knowledge of the 
intereſts of princes, and as the moſt likely perſon 
to prevail with the States to join heartily in the 
common cauſe. Neceſſity alone could induce 
George II. to employ a man whom, for a number 
of years, he had been taught to conſider as his per- 
ſonal enemy [80], and whom, in return, he had 
not treated as a friend. He had, however, no great 
objection to avail himſelf of the earl's intereſt in 
Holland, and was even willing to ſend him from 
thence, as lord lieutenant, to Ireland, if for no 
other reaſon, to keep him {till at a diſtance. But 
Vor. I, K he 
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1744 · he wanted to make the admiſſion of the earl into 


me cabinet a reward for fervices rather than a con- 


dition of his being employed ; and perſiſted in de- 
laying, at leaſt for a time, to receive him into the 
cloſet. Lord Cheſterfield peremptorily inſiſted upon 
both theſe circumftances. The audience was ac- 
cordingly granted; but the monarch, ever ſuperior 
to diſſimulation, received him with great coldneſs. 
You have received your inſtructions, my lord, were the 
only words which he ſpoke, in anſwer to the earl's 
application to be honored with his majeſty's com- 
mands. This is not the only inſtance, in this reign, 
of a ſubject's forcing his way to his maſter, and 
obtaining or recovering his favor. 


Thus was lord Cheſterfield, after an oppoſition 
of ten years to public meaſures, called upon once 
more to take a part in adminiſtration. Admitted 
on his own terms, and without being obliged to 
ſacrifice either his friends or his principles, he had 
the ſatisfaction of being called voice of the 
nation: and while one part of Europe dreaded the 
influence of fo able a negociator, the other loudly 
expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction at ſo judicious a 
choice. To ſhew how far he was able to anſwer 
the great expectations univerſally entertained of 
him, will be the ſubject of the following ſection. 
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Tu E commonwealth of the United Provinces 
had hitherto avoided to act as principals in the pre- 
ſent diſpute. They had ſhewn an equal reluctance 


to abandon the queen of Hungary, and to com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt the French king. Faithful 


to their great De Witt's maxims, they had enjoyed 
peace amidſt the tumults of war; and, conſidering 
the commotions of #Hteir neighbours as ſo many opportuni- 
ties for them to enlarge their trade and increaſe their 
wealth, they ſeemed little inclined to drop the ſubſtunce, 
in order to catch at a ſhadow [1]. 


This irreſolute conduct had expoſed them to 
ſome inconveniencies. Rouſed to action by the 
repreſentations of their own as well as of Engliſh 
patriots [2], and awed into ſubmiſhve tranquillity 
by the eloquence and menaces of French agents, 
they were forced to take ſome ambiguous ſteps, 
unſatisfactory to one of the parties, and unpleaſing 
to the other. They granted ſome ſubſidies to the 
late emperor's daughter, but thoſe were given 
ſlowly, and with a ſparing hand. They increaſed 


the number of their troops, but employed them 


chiefly to ſupply the deficiencies of the Auftrians 
in their own barrier towns; and thoſe of their corps 
K 2 which 
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which had taken the field the year before, were 
cautiouſly kept from coming into action. 


The earl of Cheſterfield had been too well ac- 
quainted with the principles of Dutch politics dur- 
ing the courſe of his firſt embaſſy in Holland, to 
believe that ſo cautious a people could eaſily be in- 
duced to deſert them. He knew that 7o be ſafe was 
their firſt concern, and to be rich their ſecond. Indeed 
he was ſo far converted to their ſyſtem, that he 
adopted it in great meaſure for his own country, 
and made no ſcruple openly to declare, that excepi 
when the Dutch barrier is m danger, it can never 
be the intereſt of this nation to enter into a land 


war [3]. 


This, indeed was now the caſe. The invaſion 
of the Low Countries by the French {truck terror 
into the different orders of the ſtate. The Dutch 
mob, not unlike other mobs, and perhaps till leſs 
manageable, when excited by wild enthufiaſts and 
artful demagogues, exclaimed that their rulers 
were lulled by French influence, or perhaps by 
French gold. The exhauſted ſtate of the public 
treaſure, the ruinous condition of the fortifications, 
the emptineſs of the magazines, the neglect of the 
military diſcipline, the inexperience of the officers, 
and the weakneſs of the adminiſtration, had reduced 
the republic to the ſtate in which it was in the year 
1672, when Lewis XIV. ſubdued four of the pro- 
vinces; and, as the cauſe was the fame, to wit, the 
want of a chief, fimilar conſequences were juſtly 
apprehended, and the ſame remedy defired and 
pointed out. 


This critical ſituation had hs been foreſeen by 
lord Cheſterfield. He had warned his countrymen 


repeatedly not to perſiſt in meaſures e. to 
erve 
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ſerve a foreign intereſt. As the queen of Hungary 
had unexpectedly been reſtored to the beſt part of 
her hereditary poſſeſſions, he judged it inexpedient 
to contend for the reſt. All further ſchemes for her 
aggrandiſement were treated by him as chimerical 
and deſtructive. He thought an equivalent for Sile- 
fta was to be looked upon as the moſt romantic of all the 
fate Quixotiſms of theſe Quixot times | 4], and wiſhed 
to ſave his country from the reproach of being the 
wind-mill-fighter of Europe [5]. 


As our earl's ideas were ſo well known to the old 
miniſters, the reſolution of ſending him over to 
Holland, in order to defeat prejudices ſo deeply 
rooted, muſt at the firſt view appear extremely 
abſurd. But two ends were to be anſwered, from 
his undertaking ſo difficult a negotiation. The firſt 
was to repreſent his lordſhip's acceptance of that em- 
ploy as an argument that he had undergone a political 
regeneration, and that he was not only ſatisfied with his 
majeſty's meaſures, but ready to further them to the ut- 
moſt of his power [6]. 


The ſecond was to be enabled to convince their 
ſovereign that what ſo popular a miniſter could not 
accompliſh, was really impracticable, and by de- 
grees to induce him to adopt true national meaſures 
from the impoſſibility of purſuing any other | 7 ]. 


The new ambaſſador arrived on the 11th of Ja- 
nuary at the Hague ; where he was to meet with 
the aſſiſtance of Mr. Trevor, the preſent lord Tre- 
vor, who was then his majeſty's envoy extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary with the States General. As he 
was to ſtay there but a ſhort time, he did not take 
a great number of attendants with him, nor any 
companions but his friends Mr. Mallet and Mr. 
Dayrolles, in whom he expected and found an 
agreeable ſociety, as well as uſeful aſſiſtance. 


The 
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The credentials given to the earl, expreſſed his 
majeſty's deſire that the States might be induced to 
unite their forces and intereſts in the ſupport of the 
common cauſe ; and he was authorized to concert 
with their minifiere and generals, as well as with 
thoſe of the other allies, the proper meaſures to he 
purſued, in order to obtain as ſpeedily as poſſible a 
good and ſolid peace, by carrying on the war with 
vigor, 


The plan laid down in the ambaſſador's inſtruc- 
tions was ſtrictly followed by him ; and, were the 
account he is ſaid to have written of his embaſſy 
ever to ſee the light, it would appear how earneſt 
he was to obtain from the Dutch what he believed 
they ought, and perhaps wiſhed they would refuſe. 
He preſſed them to come roundly into the war, and 
ſtipulated with them the proportion of the ſubſidies 
and troops to be furniſhed by each ſide. 


The Spaniſh ambaſſador, the marquis de St. Gil, 
but eſpecially the abbe de la Ville, who ſucceeded 
the marquis de Fenelon as French miniſter at the 
Hague, did not fail to oppoſe lord Cheſterfield in 
the courſe of his negociation, The abbe was in 
every reſpect an antagoniſt worthy of him, and his 
lordſhip has given ſo lively an account of the man- 
ner in which he endeavoured to carry his point, 
notwithſtanding his competitor's efforts, that! ſhall 
not ſcruple to inſert it in a note [8]. 


Plulanthropy, however, and true policy, were 
ſtronger in the earl's breaſt than the deſire of ſuc- 
ceeding in his warlike negociation. He held up the 
olive branch at the ſame time that his duty obliged 
him to ſpirit up the Dutch to gather laurels. He 
tried to induce the miniſters of the contending pow- 
ers to bring their reſpective courts to terms of ac- 


commodation, 
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commodation, if an honorable peace were propoſed 
and he ſeems afterwards to have done full juſtice to 


abbe de la Ville, in ſuppoſing that theſe were like- 
wiſe his real ſentiments [g]. 


Unfortunately ſeveral caufes concurred in render- 
ing their joint efforts ineffectual. The two parties 
which divided the republic were, from different mo- 
tives, equally averſe from peace. Fear deterred 
the one, and intereſt influenced the other. The re- 
publicans, already ſuſpected of having betrayed 
"heir country to the French [10], were apprehenſive 
of being made the victims of an incenſed people, if 
they conſented to an ignominious deſertion of the 
common cauſe. The ſtadtholder on the other hand 
rejected all offers, even of an advantageous pacifi- 
cation, which would have overturned their ſchemes, 
and retarded the elevation of the prince of Orange. 
But the circumſtance which more effectually ob- 
ſtructed the wiſhed-for reconciliation was the death 
of the emperor Charles VII. Grief and diſappoint- 
ment put an end to his life, the very day that the 
ambaſſador ſet out from London, This event, to- 
gether with the quadruple alliance concluded at the 
{ame time, and the attack made upon the Hanove- 
rian territories by marſhal Belleifle, opened a new 
field of enterprize to the ſanguine projectors of both 
nations, The wild ſchemes of humbling both 
France and Pruſſia were reſumed with rather a better 
proſpect of ſucceſs ; eſpecially after the young duke 
of Bavana's treaty with the queen of Hungary had 
ſecured to her a body of auxiliary forces, a majority 
of votes in the electoral college, and the reſtoration 


of the imperial dignity to her family by the election 
of her huſband. 


Thus puſhed on by the current, lord Cheſterfield 
ſucceeded beyond the expectations of thoſe who ſent 
him. 
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1745. him. The ſtates, indeed, refuſed to declare war, but 
they agreed to carry it on. They promiſed, upon 


paper, to maintain 50,000 men in the field, beſides 
10,000 in their garriſons, The mercantile ſpirit 
manifeſted itſelf in ſettling the proportion of the 
expences. But the ambaſſador had orders not to 
object to trifles; and he punctually obeyed. In- 
ſtead of the two fifths, which had formerly been de- 
manded, one third of the qld ſubſidies, and only 
one fourth of the new ones, was now accepted. 


In the principal article our earl gave great ſatis- 
faction to his royal maſter. The duke of Cumber- 
land, already put at the head of the Britiſh forces, 
was by the ambaſſador's induſtry appointed com- 
mander in chief of the confederate army [11]. This 
appeared as if the Dutch were in earneſt ; and yet 


perhaps they only complimented a foreign prince at 


the expence of their own. The young duke was 
deſervedly Ni of a brave people, as well as 
of their king. Firſt of the Hanover line born in 
England, he had ſhewn himſelf at Dettingen worthy 
of the title of a Britiſh prince, and poſſeſſed all the 
military ardor of his father. But theſe very circum- 
ſtances, joined to the ſuperiority of his rank, which 
put him above the controul of a colleague [12], 
muſt even then have alarmed conſiderate people, 
They muſt have been ſhocked to ſee that with infe- 
rior forces he was ſuffered to encounter the ableſt 
general of the age, placed at the head of an army 
exerciſed in many campaigns, and fighting under 
the eyes of their king. I know that, nearly under 
the ſame diſadvantages, the fon of Edward III. de- 
ſeated a French army, and made the king his pri- 
ſoner. But the commander of that army was not a 


marſhal de Saxe; and men ſuch as the black prince 


are ſeldom met with more than once in the annals of 
any pation, | 
As 


' LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. v. 
As the great ſuperiority of the French troops over 


thoſe, with which the duke entered the field, was w—w—— 


ſufficiently known, a defenſive campaign might 
have been moſt eligible, at leaſt till a freſh ſupply 
of auxiliary forces could be procured. But this by 
no means ſuited with the diſpoſition of the young 
general. The plan which the king and his miniſ- 
ters had ſettled at St. James's, and which the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſador was inſtructed to communicate to 
the reſpective commanders at the Hague, was to 
wait only till the French were engaged in a ſiege, 
and then to attack their divided army [I 3]. 


This project might have ſucceeded, had the ine- 
quality been leſs, or the ſecret better kept. But 
the enemy were appriſed of the deſign, and had 
with great ſkill prepared to render it ineffectual. 
Their lines were made almoſt inacceſſible by the 
art of their engineers, and impregnable as well as 
deſtructive by their artillery. Such notwithſtanding 
was the intrepid behaviour both of the national and 
electoral troops ; ſuch was the gallantry of the royal 
chief [14], that the iſſue was like to have been as 
glorious as it proved fatal to the confederates, 
Their formidable column, intrepid and unſhaken, 
had driven the whole force of the enemy, and there 
remained only a ſmall reſerve to encounter, much 
inferior to a body of eight thouſand Hanoverians, 
which had unaccountably been diſmiſſed [15]. 
But this reſerve, conſiſting chiefly of Iriſh regiments 
[16], was ſufficient to repel the laſt efforts of men, 
led for the third time to deſtruction, thinned by 
the enemy's cannon, wearied out with the ſlaughter 
they had made, and retiring with this conſolation, 
if it could be one, that they yielded the palm to 
their own country men. 


Had this fatal event, convincing as it was that no 


good could be expected from the continuation of 
the 
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the war, produced the ſame effect upon the fan. 
guine monarch and his temporizing miniſter as it 
did upon lord Cheſterfield, the nation perhaps 
would have profited by the diſappointment. 
France, eſpecially after the loſs of Cape Breton, was 
ſufficiently diſpoſed to balance accounts, It was 
not her intereſt that the king of Pruſſia ſhould ag- 
grandize himſelf, even at the expence of the houſe 
of Auſtria, To maintain an equilibrium be- 
tween theſe two powers, ſhe was ready to favour 
the election of the grand duke of Tuſcany to the 
imperial dignity. The other points in diſpute 
might eaſily have been adjuſted, and the contend- 
ing powers would all have been benefited by a ceſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities. The elevation of a ſtadtholder 
would ſtill have taken place, but in a more ſecure 
and leſs tumultuous manner. The wealth, the 
ſtrength, the honor of the Britiſh nation would no 
longer have been ſacrificed to foreign intereſts, the 
rebellion would not have enſued, or at leaſt would 
not have remained ſo long uncruſhed, and one 
uſeful leſſon would have ſaved the repeated mortifi- 
cations of ſucceeding campaigns. 


Lord Cheſterfield had long wiſhed for an oppor- 
tunity of rewarding the ſervices of his chaplain ; and 
this opportunity offered while he was at the Hague. 


N Vacancy having happened in the bench of biſhops 


in Ireland, lord Cheſterfield wrote to lord Harring- 
ton who was then with the king at Hanover, re- 
commending doctor Chenevix to the vacant fee, 
He received a polite anſwer, rejecting in civil terms 
the recommendation. Lord Harrington at the ſame 
time aſſured lord Cheſterfield, that his Majeſty 
would accept of any other perſon he ſhould name, 
and therefore adviſed him to look out for another 


OP: ; to which lord Cheſterfield replied, that he 


begged 
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begged his lordſhip would deſire the king to look out 


for another lord lieutenant. The reply had its ef- 
fect; doctor Chenevix was made biſhop of Killa- 
loe, and a few months after tranſlated without op- 
poſition to the ſee of Waterford. 


The buſineſs of the embaſly being finiſhed, the 
earl received his freſh credentials, and took leave of 
the ſtates general, eight days after the battle of 
Fontenoy. The diſcourſe which he delivered on 
this occaſion, was a ſhort, lively, and indirect reply 
to Fenelon's farewel ſpeech. He deſcribed the ad- 
vantages ariſing from the cloſe union of the Britiſh 
and Dutch nations, an union not the effect of tran- 
ſient views or accidental junctures, but the conſe- 
quence of their reciprocal and invariable intereſts, 
pointed out by their reſpective ſituations, and con- 
firmed by the uninterrupted experience of almoſt a 
century. This was artful, as it recalled to the 
ſtates the dreadful effects of their former diſſentions, 
and in particular the imminent danger which their 
country had ſo narrowly eſcaped in 1672; a dan- 
ger which as it now again hung over their heads, 
could only be avoided by adhering cloſely to their 
alliance with Great Britain. He likewiſe expreſſed 
his grateful regard for their high mightineſſes, and 
his attachment to the republic. The ſtates, in re- 
turn to the ambaſſador's profeſſions, teſtified in their 
letter to his ſovereign, their eſteem for the talents, 
abilities, and prudence, of ſo eminent a negotiator 
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The early cloſe of the ſeſſion of the Britiſn parlia- 
ment this year, permitted the monarch to reviſit his 
electoral dominions. Lord Cheſterfield arrived at 
his houſe in London the ſame day that the king ſet 
out from Harwich, and was deprived of the honor 
of delivering to him a verbal account of his embaſſy. 
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1745. It is a matter of doubt whether this was altogether 
de effect of chance; but as his landing at Dublin 
ſome months after happened alſo the ſame day that 
the king arrived in England, it may be ſuſpected 
that neither of the parties was deſirous of an inter- 

view as cold as the preceding had been. 


The repreſentations, which his excellency made 
to the regency [18], of the diſpoſitions of the 
Dutch, and of the ſtate of their affairs, were by no 
means calculated to recommend a perſeverance in 
meaſures which they had agreed with him to diſ- 
courage. But the earl's colleagues had now altered 
their notions ; nor could the further ſucceſſes of the 
French in the courſe of this year, the four victories 
of the Pruſſian king, the advantages gained by the 
Spaniards and their new allies the Genoeſe in Italy, 
nor even the alarms of the rebellion at home, 
diſturb them from their unaccountable ſecurity, 
Fluſhed with the conqueſt of Cape Breton [19], 
and buoyed up with expectations from new expedi- 
tions, new negotiations and new ſubſidies, they re- 
ceived with coldneſs the propoſals of the French 
miniſters at the Hague, for aſſembling a congreſs, 
and putting an end to the war. Inſtead of availing 
themſelves of the intelligence procured by the am- 
baſſador, and agreeable to their ſtipulations of 
making uſe of the full power they had to bring 
about a peace, they determined to continue the 
war, and lord Cheſterfield was prevented from 
making any further remonſtrances, by being oblig- 
ed to ſet out for Ireland, in conſequence of the 
breaking out of the rebellion in Scotland [20]. 


The ſituation. of domeſtic affairs, indeed, was 
ſuch as to require the moſt prudent management, 


as well as moſt vigorous exertion of power, in the 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral parts of the Britiſh empire. England, 
which was ſuppoſed to be out of reach of danger, 
was ſuddenly ſtruck from a cloud that ſeemed to be at 
firſt no bigger than a man's hand [21]. The rebelli- 
on that broke out about the middle of this year, 
too much deſpiſed in the beginning, ſoon became 
formidable from the weak efforts made to cruſh it 
proving ineffectual. 


The landing of a young and daring adventurer, 
the ſudden and almoſt total ſubmiſſion of Scotland, 
the ſurprizing and routing of an Engliſh army by a 
handful of rebels, were the harbingers of ſtill great- 
er misfortunes. An undiſciplined band of moun- 
taineers, hardened by their climate and their zeal, 
were led on by a few ruined deſperate chiefs, who 
by a ſudden invaſion, attempted to ſhake their 
ſovereign's throne. In their hopes of reinforce- 
ments they were diſappointed, but having ſeized 
upon Carliſle, unaccountably unprovided, they as 
unaccountably purſued their wonderful march to-- 
wards London. The weſtern road being left 
open to them, they did not fear to be overtaken by 
marſhal Wade, who kept the eaſtern; and while 
he ſlowly croſſed the country to meaſure the tract 
they ran over, they nearly gave the flip to the more 
alert duke of Cumberland. An univerſal alarm 
was now ſpread, and inſtead of aſking whether 
the miniſtry had any deſign to extinguiſh the 
rebellion, it came to be aſked whether it was in 
their power [22]. Every day gave riſe to falſe re- 
ports from the ſecret well-wiſhers to the cauſe, and 
from the miniſterial quarter [23]. Public credit 
was affected, jobbers were encouraged to advance 
money ut extravagant rates, and great men to 
raiſe inactive regiments at their own expence [24]. 
The attachment of the nation to the reigning line 
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of princes, under whom alone their liberties and 
religion could be preſerved, was not more conſpi- 
cuous than their anxiety in being at once deprived 
of thoſe bleſſings, and one hundred thouſand peo- 
ple in arms dreaded the approach of eight thou- 
ſand banditti, ill clothed, ill armed, and ill fed. 
This criſis did not laſt long. The rebels ſtopped 
at Derby, and as nothing had kept up their ſpi- 
rits but the celerity of the march, they no ſooner 
halted, but their courage failed them. Freſh di- 
viſions broke out among the chiefs, the motley 
crew could no longer be kept together at ſuch 
diſtance from home, and they agreed in nothing 
but in turning back. Their retreat was as expe- 
ditious as their progreſs had been, they till had 
the good fortune to out-run the royal army, and 
next year that of ſurprizing and putting to rout an 
unguarded general. But this flight advantage 
accelerated their ruin. The duke purſued them 
into the heart of their country. They were again 
forced to fly before him, and being puſhed to the 
northern extremity of the iſland were- in ſight of 
their own mountains completely defeated by him. 


There was reaſon ' to apprehend ſtill greater 
danger in Ireland. The ftate of government 
there was more unſettled, and civilization leſs ad- 
vanced. Men deprived of their property, or ren- 
dered uneaſy in the poſſeſſion of it, were naturally 
- inclined to change. As it was obviouſly the inte- 
reſt of the pretender to tempt his fortune in that 
iſland which had ſo long ſupported the king he 
claimed his deſcent from; ſo it was natural that he 
ſhould make a laſt effort in the third kingdom, 
after having been diſappointed in the two former. 
The number of his friends there was ſuppoſed to 


be much more conſiderable. A conſtant inter- 
: . courſe 
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courſe had ſubſifted between the deſcendents of 
the court at S. Germains, and the Iriſh, who 
from their connection and prejudices, were inclin- 
ed to the fame fide; and the French were much 
more at hand to aſſiſt them. 


Far from being terrified by theſe unfavorable 
appearances, lord Chefterfield ſet out with great 


alacrity for his government the laſt day of Auguſt, 


But before he left England, he was willing to 
ſhew that he intended to govern by himſelf. The 
office of principal ſecretary is not only a place of 
conſiderable profit, but it is likewiſe attended with 
conſiderable power, when the lord lieutenant is 
willing to throw upon another the load of public 
affairs. If the ſecretary be capable and enterpriz- 
ing, he becomes the principal, the governor is 
eclipſed, and ſhares only the odium, but never 
the honor, of his ſubſtitute's management. Seve- 
ral perſons of great abilities as well as experience 
were accordingly propoſed to the earl for that im- 
portant office. But faithful to the rule he had 
preſcribed to himſelf in his two embaſſies, he re- 
ſolved to make ſuperior abilities no part of the 
ſecretary's qualifications. He liſtened not to the 
intimations of favorites and miniſters, and even 
reſiſted the inſinuations of friendſhip which might 
have determined his choice in favor of Mr. Mallet. 
The gentleman he preferred was the late Richard 
Lyddel, eſq; member of parliament for Boſſiney 
in Cornwall. That gentlemen, he fays, in a let- 


ter to his ſon [25], was a very genteel pretty young 


fellow, but not a man of buſineſſ. This was the 
circumſtance which dictated his choice, and on 
the firſt viſit his ſecretary paid him, he told him, 
Sir, you will recerve the emoluments of your place, 
but I will do the buſineſs myſelf, being determined to 
have no firſt miniſter [26]. : 
n 
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1745. In another inſtance he likewiſe choſe to be ſingular 


wn and peremptory. He openly declared, that if, 
during his ſtay in Ireland, any perſon ſhould make 
a ſucceſsful application to the king, for any place 
in his majeſty's gift, through any other channel but 
his own, he would immediately throw up the lord 
lieutenancy [27]. Conſcious of his integrity, he 
certainly was right in making this declaration, which 
perhaps would neither have been decent nor eaſily 
attended to, if a man of leſs reſolution and conſe- 
quence had at that time ventured to make it. 


On his landing he found the high character he had 
acquired, of the greateſt ſervice to him. In an iſland 
eſteemed not leſs boiſterous than the element that 
ſurrounds it, he was particularly happy in quieting 
and captivating the turbulent diſpoſition of the in- 
habitants; and Cicero, whom he had conſtantly be- 


fore his eyes as an orator, became alſo the object of 
his imitation in his government. 


The Iriſh parliament aſſembled the 8th of Oc- 
tober. His lordſhip opened the ſeſſion in a man- 
ner becoming the repreſentative of a great king, ad- | 
dreſſing himſelf to a feeling people, with the autho- | 
rity of a ruler, and the affection of a father. His 
diſcourſe was admired [28], and the dignity as well 
as gracefulneſs of his action was a great advantage 
to it. Truth and virtue, as he ſaid of lord Scar- 
borough, ſeerned to borrow his voice, and reaſon 
ſpoke the language of the heart. This gave ſuch a 
weight to what he delivered that he gained una- 
nimous praiſe and approbation. The auguſt at- 
ſembly that heard him were convinced that they 
might truſt him, and that whatever power Was 
lodged in his hands by the king and by themſelves, 

no 
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to their ſafety and happineſs. 


A military force and money are generally eſteem- 
ed the two principal engines of government. The 
one as well as the other are applied for, in times of 
trouble, with earneſtneſs and avidity, by timid or 
covetous chiefs. Lord Cheſterfield had other re- 
ſources. He knew, that the fewer wants he diſ- 
covered, the more certain he. ſhould be of finding 
ſupplies in caſe of need; and that the affections of 
the people being. once ſecured, their perſons and 
- purſes would be at his ſervice. 


The regular troops then in Ireland amounted to 
ſo ſmall a number, that they were thought very in- 
ſufficient for the defence of the kingdom: Accord- 
ingly, ſeveral perſons, for very obvious reaſons, ad- 
viſed that four thouſand men ſhould be immediately 
raiſed. Lord Cheſterfield acted differently. The 
Britiſh cabinet were diſtreſſed ; they continually 
preſſed him for aſſiſtance, and he conſented to part 
with four battalions to reinforce the duke's army. 
Theſe troops, thus transferred from the Iriſh to the 
Engliſh eſtabliſhment, were afterwards replaced; 
but this was done, not by the expenſive mode of 
new regiments, which, from the diſpoſal of the 
commiſſions, would have enabled the governor to 
oblige his friends, and increaſe the number of his 
dependents ; but by additional companies, in which 
the officers children, who were deſirous of it, were 
preſented with enſigns commiſſions, which he him- 
elf ſigned by virtue of his majeſty's royal ſign ma- 
nual for that purpoſe; 


The fame principle of generoſity directed him 


both in his application for ſupplies, and in the man- 
Vol. I, L ner 


no other uſe would be made of it but what tended 1745. 
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ner of raiſing them. He aſked for no more than 
L. 60), o8o, and part of this ſum was to be applied 


to the diſcharge of a former debt. It was propoſed 
do rate this ſum by debentures, which would have 
been ſoon filled, if all thoſe who immediately of- 


fered to ſubſcribe conſiderable ſums, had found his 
lordſhip ready to receive them. He ſuſpected, that 
the hope of confiderable advantage was the motive 
that made them fo preſſing; and upon enquiry he 
found that theſe debentures already bore a premium 
of ſix per cent. This would have been thought a 
very moderate profit in England. But lord Cheſter- 
field had the good of the people committed to his 
care too much at heart, not to endeavour to alleviate 
their burthen. He took the reſolution of trying to 
borrow the money without paying intereſt for the 
firſt year; and this experiment, which had never 
been attempted before, ſucceeded to his wiſh. 


A principal article of the expences was the buy- 
ing of arms for the ſervice of the provinces in caſe 
of an invaſion. It was computed that thirty thou- 
fand firelocks and bayonets and ten thouſand broad 
ſwords would be neceſſary, for the purchaſe of 
which ſixty thoufand pounds had been voted. If 
common contractors had been employed, the mo- 
ney would have been fpent, and perhaps the arms 
would not have been good. Lord Cheſterfield 
choſe to employ honeſt as well as intelligent men, 
and pitched upon two officers for that ſervice. They 
were ordered to inſpect the arms, and to accept of 
none but after having proved them. Mr. Chenevix, 
brother to the biſhop, and lieutenant-colonel of the 
carabineers, had the management of the arms made 
at Dublin, and the other officer was ſent to Bir- 
mingham for the ſame purpoſe. They both _ 
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cuted their commiſſion in a manner conſiſtent with 
their character, and anſwerable to the noble em- 
ployer's expectations. There was no defect in the 
arms, and a ſaving in the expence of five and 
twenty thouſand pounds. That ſum was applied 
to many public uſes, and in particular to the com- 
pleting of the buildings in the caſtle. 


In a country, where a majority of the inhabitants 
refuſed allegiance from motives of conſcience, it 


- might have been thought adviſeable to expreſs a 


deteſtation of theſe rebellious principles, and a 
diſlike to thoſe who avowed them. The prevailing 
religion of the country was, with too much reaſon, 
looked upon as the nurſery of blind zeal, diſaffec- 
tion, and revenge. Though it had not the ſame 
number of followers as at the period of the revolu- 
tion ; ſince, inſtead of five and thirty to one, 
which they were then, the Roman catholics were 
now ſuppoſed to be only five times more numerous 
than the Proteſtants; yet ſuch a diſproportion was 
alarming. Popery and jacobitiſm were ſuppoſed 
to be inſeparable ; and it was thought that the only 
way to check the progreſs and prevent the fatal 
conſequences of either, was ſtrictly to carry into ex- 


ecution and inforce the penal laws enacted againſt 
both. | 


Lord Cheſterfield could not poſſibly have been 
cenſured, had he conformed to the method prac- 
tiſed in the three kingdoms, and particularly at this 
time in England. Upon the firſt breaking out of 
the rebellion, the private Popiſh chapels in the me- 
tropolis had been ſearched for, and ordered tobe ſhut 
up, proclamations were iſſued to compel the prieſts 
to leave the capital, and the refractory were impri- 
ſoned and threatened with ſevere puniſhments. The 

LS new 
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new lord lieutenant did not want for adviſers, who 
preſſed him to follow this example. His enlarged 
notions of humanity and true poktics induced him 
to purſue a different and much wiſer courſe. He 
allowed the Roman catholics the free uſe of their 
religion, and far from attempting to ſhut up their 
places of worſhip, he rather wiſhed them to con- 
tinue open; and prevented any diſturbance from 
being given to thoſe who reſorted to them [29]. 
His view was to diſcover whether the people of 
that denomination remained in the kingdom, or left 


it to go over to their ſuppoſed friends in Scotland. 


To be informed of that material fact, he took care 
to engage perſons to attend at their chapels and 
fairs, and received with great ſatisfaction aſſurances 
that they were both as much frequented as ever. A 
certain proof of the confidence they placed in his 
promiſes, and of their defire not to moleſt govern- 
ment. The deluded adherents to the exiled family 
were treated with equal lenity and prudence. One 
of them, a Roman catholic, who had an eſtate in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, and was looked upon 


as an agent to the pretender, was privately ſent for 


to the caſtle. “ Sir, ſaid lord Cheſterfield, I do 
not with to inquire whether you have any par- 
* ticular employment in this kingdom, but I 
„ know that you have a great intereſt amongſt 
<« thoſe of your perſuaſion. I have ſent for you to 
c exhort them to be peaceable and quiet. If they 
<« behave like faithful ſubzects, they ſhall be treated 
0 as ſuch; but if they act in a different manner I 
<* ſhall be worſe to them than Cromwell.“ Whe- 


ther he would have really been fo may be doubted ; 


but this converſation, together with his watchful eye, 


had ſuch an effect, that not one of them ſtirred 


during the whole time of the rebellion, and all the 
informations 
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abſolutely groundleſs. 


His efforts to remove prejudices, and maintain 
harmony and benevolence, were ſeconded by 
writers whom he encouraged to ſupport the {ſame 
cauſe. Dean Swift was ſtill alive, when lord 
Cheſterfield arrived, but reduced to a ſtate of total 
dotage and inſenſibility, which one month after 
ended in his death. This ſhort interval was laid 
hold of, to publiſh under his name a new letter of 
a drapier [30] to the good people of Ireland, and 
particularly to the poor Papiſts. It was ſo much 
in the dean's ſtile, and was ſo greedily received, 
that it went through a variety of editions in a 
month's time. Indeed the many ſtrokes of wit and 


humour that it contained, would induce me to ſuſ- 
pect that his lordſhip had ſome ſhare in it. 


Berkeley, the biſhop of Cloyne, employed him- 
ſelf in the ſame cauſe, perhaps more uſefully than 
in his recommendation of tar water, or in his dia- 
logues againſt matter. His letter to the Roman ca- 
tholics of his dioceſe was worthy of a Chriſtian bi- 
ſhop. He endeavoured to diſſuade his fellow citi- 
zens and neighbours from falling into the ſame 
errors, which had been fo fatal to their fathers ; and, 
appealing to their reaſon, convinced them that their 
lituation was as advantageous as they could wiſh it 
to be, and that it would be the height of imprudence 
to engage in a dangerous cauſe, to which neither in- 
tereſt did invite, nor *confcience did oblige them.” 


Reaſon never ſpeaks in vain ; the moſt hardened 
are inſenſibly ſoftened by its voice. The Iriſh 
prieſts, ſenſible of the gentleneſs of the preſent admi- 
niſtration, co-operated with their Proteſtant brethren 
10 maintain order and tranquillity, Their paſtoral 

letters, 


informations againſt particular perſons were found 1745. 
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letters, public diſcourſes from the pulpit, and private 


admonitions, were equally directed for the ſervice 
of government. | 


The ill- grounded apprehenſions of the friends to 
the preſent ſyſtem were not leſs to be guarded 
againſt, than the enterpriſes of its enemies. This 
was by much the moſt difficult taſk ; but lord Cheſ- 
terfield was equally ſucceſsful in encouraging the 
former and diſarming the latter. By conſtantly a 
pearing to be afraid of nothing [31], he ſpread an 
univerſal belief that nothing was to be feared, and 
by the ridicule he threw upon the violent meaſures 
which were propoſed to him, he manifeſted his deſire 
of abſtaining from them till there was real danger. 


In the mean while, he neglected no precautions, 
and prepared himſelf for all events 32]. If the re- 
bellion had reached Ireland, he had taken the reſo- 
lution of commanding the army in perſon. Though 
he was himſelf no ſoldier, he believed that he could 
aſſiſt with his counſels thoſe who were. In a conver- 
ſation which he had with his chaplain, he told him 
that he would never ſubmit to the pretender's 
government, but play with him double or quits. 
'This, he faid, was an expreſſion which he borrowed 
from the earl of Devonſhire, in anſwer to a meſſage 
which he received at his ſeat in Derbyſhire from king 
James II. upon the landing of the prince of Orange. 
That unfortunate monarch was weak enough to 
offer him, that if he would be his friend, he would 


remit the fine of thirty thouſand pounds ſterling laid 


on him for having ſtruck a perſon within the verge 


_ of the court. 


The Proteſtants in general gave on this occaſion 
uncommon marks of zeal. All of them were not 
be es equally 
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equally acceptable. Some great men applied for 
leave to raiſe regiments; but this propoſal was re 

jected by lord Cheſterfield. He thought it bur- 
thenſome to the ſtate, uſeleſs in point of ſervice, 
and only calculated to promote private views. No 
man hated a job, and deſpiſed jobbers, more than he, 


On a very different footing were the aſſociations 
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formed by the proteſtants of different provinces, 


and eſpecially of thoſe which might have been moſt 
_ expoſed to inſurrections from within, or attempts 
from abroad. To be armed, and ready for de- 
fence, could at no time be improper ; and thoſe 
who, ſenſible of the bleſſings they enjoyed under a 
ſettled government, put themſelves in a condition 
to fight for what is moſt dear to men, their laws, 
liberty, and religion, muſt at all times be an over- 
match againſt private.incendianes or audacious in- 
vaders. This laudable ſpirit diſplayed itſelf and 
was encouraged in a particular manner in different 
parts of the kingdom, The county of Antrim alone 
furniſhed upwards of thirty thouſand men ; and 
the city of Dublin provided a regiment of horſe 
militia conſiſting of ſix thouſand men, three of foot 
of two thouſand men each, beſides ſeveral indepen- 
dent companies, and a corps of three hundred men 
volunteers | 33]. 


As it was owing to the lord heutenant's vigilance 
and reſolution that the French and Spaniards did 
not attempt to. land any troops in Ireland during 
the time of the rebellion, it was likewiſe an effect 
of his prudence and moderation that the horrors of 
a civil war did not reach that country. Diſtinctions 
of parties ſeemed to be aboliſhed, and animoſities 
to be forgotten as well as prejudices and ſuſpicions. 
Religion became what it ought to be, a bond of 
union inſtead of an inſtrument of diſcord : ſuperſti- 


tion 
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1745. tion was enlightened, and fanaticiſm diſarmed. 
Hence a phenomenon took place, not often beheld 
in times of tranquillity. Proteſtants and Roman 
catholics, natives and ſtrangers, well-wiſhers and 
enemies to the pretender, all alike influenced by the 
example of their benevolent governor, indulged, 
reſpected, and would have loved one another, if 

he had continued a longer time among them. 


It is the province of hiſtory to perpetuate the 
tranſactions of an adminiſtration, which it will ever 
be the intereſt of future lord lieutenants to ſtudy 
and to imitate, Unprovided as we are with ſuffici- 
ent materials, we muſt content ourſelves with men- 
tioning a few detached facts and general obſerva- 


Lord Cheſterfield, on \ his arrival in Ireland, found 
himſelf obſtructed in his deſire of rewarding merit 
and public ſervices. The reverſion of places grant- 
ed by his predeceſſors to their friends left him but 
little to beſtow. He reſolved not to give the ſame 
reaſon of complaint to his ſucceſſors. He. accord- 
ingly never would grant any reverſion ; and even 
reliſted the ſolicitations of a perſon for whom he had 
a particular regard ; being determined, as he told 
one of his friends, to leave the kingdom with clean 
hands in every reſpect, 


He thought the only honeſt and effectual methods 
to be employed with regard to Roman catholics, 
were good uſage, ſupporting the charity ſchools, 
and adhering ſtrictly to the gavel act [35]. The 

piſh religion and influence could not, he faid 

36], be ſubdued by force, but might be undermin- 
ed and deſtroyed by art. Slight of hand was neceſ- 
fary rather than a heayy hand. He therefore "—_ 
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that the law by which papiſts are reſtrained in Ire- 
land from purchaſing land was annulled. By that 
indulgence he believed that their money would be 
kept in the kingdom, the government would have 
the ſtrongeſt pledge of their fidelity, and ſooner or 
later the eſtates would revert to proteſtants. 


A public regiſter of popiſh prieſts, with a limi- 
tation of their number, had engaged his thoughts, 
but he feared that it would be impoſſible to get the 
conſent of parliament. He found that the mem- 
bers were ſtill too much blinded by prejudices of 
ſect-· animoſity to treat the ſubject of popery with 
temper and moderation. The late lord Clanbrazil 
however, ſome years afterwards, brought into the 
houſe of lords a bill of the like nature ; but lord 
Cheſterfield's ſuſpicions were verified ; the bill was 
firſt clogged with unjuſt clauſes, and afterwards re- 
jected. 


Among the alterations which he propoſed, that 
which he had moſt at heart was to diſpenſe all pa- 
piſts from taking the oaths of ſupremacy and abju- 
ration, which no real papiſt could take; but to 
ſubſtitute to theſe the following ſolemn form of an 
oath of allegiance. | 


* I A. E. duly conſidering the ſacred nature of 
* an oath, and the horrible crime of perjury, which 
* by all religions in the world is juſtly abhorred as a 
** moſt damnable ſin, do molt ſincerely promiſe 
and ſwear that I will be faithful and bear true alle- 
* giance to his majeſty king George the ſecond, ſo 
*Hhelp me that great and eternal God, who knows 
my inmoſt thoughts, and whom I now moſt ſo- 
* lemnly call upon to atteſt the truth of them.” 
The perſon taking ſuch an oath his lordſhip would 


have obliged to recite it diſtinctly and deliberately, 
and 
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and not be allowed to mutter it over in the indecent 
manner in which oaths are generally taken [ 37]. 


If his lordſhip had returned to Ireland, he would 
have ordered new barracks to be built in thoſe parts 
of the kingdom which are not amenable to the laws 
of the country. By this proviſion he wiſhed to make 
the inhabitants know that there is a God, a king, 
and a government [38]. 


No perſon in ſo high a ſtation was ever more eaſy 
of acceſs. His door was open generally from nine 
in the morning to three in the afternoon, to any one 
who requeſted an audience, Nobody appeared in 


fear before him, none retired diſcontented. His 


manner of granting favors added to their value; 
and his refuſals were ſoftened with engaging marks 
of concern. Where he could redreſs, he did it 
fpeedily, and was particularly ready to aſſiſt the 
weak againſt the oppreſſions of the ſtrong [39]. 


During his lordſhip's reſidence at Dublin, reſpect 
for the dignity of his office as viceroy prevailed over 
his natural propenſities as a man.---No Pharaoh ta- 
ble, or high gaming of any kind, was permitted at 
the caſtle ; he entirely aboliſhed the perquiſites of 
the groom-porter, and, to make it up to an officer 
on the half-pay who had the place, he procured a 
penſion of ſixty pounds for his daughter, and gave 
his ſon a commiſſion in the army. | 


One day at his levee he obſerved an officer with 
ſcars in his face. He found upon inquiry that he 
was a captain on half-pay, and a perſon of good 
character. The ſcars, he likewiſe was informed, 
were the honorable marks of wounds received in his 
majeſty's ſervice. A nobleman of his benevolence 
wanted no further recommendation; and the firſt 


opportunity 
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opportunity that offered he gave a company to that 
brave man. | 


The pay of the officers of the yeomen of the 
guards having been repreſented to him as inſuffici- 
ent, it was raiſed at his ſolicitation. But no one had 
ſpoken to him in favor of the private men ; whom 
however he thought equally intitled to an augmen- 
tation. One evening, as he returned to the caſtle, 
attended by ſome of the yeomen, called in Dublin 
battle axes, he told one of them, I ſuppoſe you have 
heard that the pay of your officers has been raiſed. 
Why don't you apply to ſome of your friends to 
ſpeak to me in your favor? Upon their anſwering 
that they had no friends, he aſked them, what do 
you think of me? I am ſure you deſerve an increaſe 
as well as your officers, and I will be your friend. 
He accordingly ſoon afterwards raiſed their pay. 


He procured, unaſked, the title of earl of Bleſ- 
ſington to lord viſcount Montjoy, in conſequence of 
the ſteady attachment of that family to the proteſt- 


ant intereſt. Lord Montjoy's lady, who was an 


heireſs of a diſtinguiſhed family, and greatly attach- 
ed to an only ſon a moſt promiſing youth [40], 
was very much ſurpriſed when he complimented 
her on that occaſion. He likewiſe procured the 
ſame diſtinction for two other viſcounts, viz. for the 
late lord Tyrone father to the preſent earl, and for 
lord Grandiſon. ; 


Soon after lord Cheſterfield's return from his firſt 
embaſſy in Holland, Dr. Berkeley preſented him 


with his Minute Philoſopher, which was juſt then 


publiſhed, and met with uncommon approbation. 
His lordſhip efteemed the author ſtill more than the 
book; but no intimacy ſubſiſted between them. 


as 


When he came to Dublin, with the power as well 
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1745. as deſire of rewarding merit, he embraced the firſt 


7746. 


opportunity of ſhewing his regard for ſo reſpectable 
a character, and accordingly made an offer to the 
doctor of changing his biſhopric of Cloyne for that 
of Clogher, which was of a much greater value. 
This conſideration had no influence upon a philoſo- 
pher, who had nothing little in his compoſition. He 
could not bear even the ſuſpicion of having been 
bribed to write in favor of government, and there- 
fore declined the exchange. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in Ireland for their 
talents and merit were thoſe with whom lord Cheſ- 
terfield was the moſt intimate. He uſed chiefly to 
conſult the lord chancellor Jocelyn, Dr. Stone then 
biſhop of Derry, and afterwards through his interpo- 
ſition raiſed to the primacy, Anthony Malone prime 
ſerjeant, Sir Richard Cox, lord chief juſtice Single- 
ton afterwards maſter of the Rolls, Mr. Foſter now 
lord chief baron, and eſpecially Dr. Edward Synge 
biſhop of Elphin. He entertained the higheſt opi- 
nion of Dr. Synge's integrity and abilities, and 
from motives of regard for him promoted his bro- 
ther from the archdeaconry of Dublin to the ſee of 
Killaloe. A perſon having told lord Cheſterfield 
that the public was at a loſs to know by what in- 
tereit he had been made a biſhop, his anſwer was 
becauſe he thought his brother the biſhop of Elphin 


deſerved two biſhoprics, 


There was no oppoſition raiſed in either of the 
houſes of parliament during lord Cheſterfield's ad- 
miniſtration. A ſmall flame only was kindled in 
the houſe of commons juſt before the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion, which was ſoon extinguiſhed. As this tri- 
fing diſpute had been raiſed by the mafter of the 
; | - Rolls, 
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Rolls, the lord lieutenant ſent for him, and after 1746. | 
having heard what he had to ſay in vindication of. i 
| 


| his conduct, Maſter,” ſaid his excellency, © you 
« muſt do the king's buſineſs, or be turned out of 
« your employment, and if you are, I ſhall not do | 
« with you as they do in England, for you ſhall 
« never come in again as long as I have any pow- [| 
« er,” The maſter finding the lord lieutenant q 
ſo peremptory, was glad to ſubmit. If his poſt had 4 
become vacant during the time of his adminiſtra- 1 
tion, he intended to have procured it for Mr. An- | | 
thony Malone; but to have obliged him to aſſiſt | 
the lord chancellor as the maſter of the rolls does 
in England, whereas in Ireland the place is a | 
mere {1ne-cure. l 


Though compliments, and eſpecially in verſe, 
beſtowed upon perſons in high ſtations, are ſeldom 
to be depended on, yet when they come from 
different quarters, and particularly when they ex- | 
preſs the language of the heart, and remain uncon- 
tradicted, even though nothing more is to be feared 
or expected from thoſe to whom they are addreſſ- 
ed, truth may be gathered from them. The Iriſh 
muſes were very fruitful in their productions in 
praiſe of lord Cheſterfield while governor of Ireland, 
as well as of the counteſs [41]; and, it would be 
equally difficult to enumerate them, and to point 
out the beſt. One of the ſhorteſt may be ſeen in 
the note [42]; and, if I am not miſtaken, the ode, 
which was inſcribed to his lordſhip on his receiving 
the ſeals of fecretary of ſtate in England, may not 
be thought unworthy. of the place which I have 
given it in the. appendix. 


What has been faid of verſes holds equally good 
in regard to common dedications, the value of 
which is exactly in an inverſe ratio to what the 

authors 
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1746. authors receive or expect for their panegyric. 
—r— The following addreſs, therefore, by the contrary 


rule, may claim an exception. It came from Mr. 
Prior, a gentleman who had an eſtate of about 
L. 500 a year, and, what is preferable to any 
eſtate, a communicative diſpoſition without any 
ſelfiſh views. Lord Cheſterfield offered him an em- 
ployment, but he refuſed it, ſaying that he wanted 
nothing, and would not accept of any thing. As 


he had every ſcheme at heart, which he thought for 


the advantage of his country, and was an intimate 
friend of biſhop Berkeley, he caught his enthuſiaſm, 
and became a public advocate in favor of tar-water. 
To the narrative of caſes which he publiſhed this 
year, he prefixed a dedication to the lord lieutenant. 
Such a man might be miſtaken in his opinion of me- 
dicine, but could not be bribed in favor of any per- 


ſm; and we may believe him, when he gives to a 


nobleman whom he refuſed for his patron, a head 
to diſcern, and a heart to apply ; 'when he holds 
forth to poſterity his adminiſtration as founded on a 


_ thorough knowledge of tae intereſts of the country; 


when he repreſents his management as equally ge- 
nerous of his own, and frugal of the public trea- 
ſure; and, laſtly, when he owns himſelf at a loſs 


which to admire moſt, the true policy or the probi- 
ty of the governor. 


The phyſico-hiſtorical ſociety, eſtabliſhed two 
years before at Dublin, with a view to make inqui- 
ries concerning the natural and civil hiſtory of the 
different counties in Ireland, in order to perpetuate 
their antiquities, and to introduce uſeful improve- 
ments, conſulted their own intereſts as well as the 
public voice in electing their new governor for their 
preſident. He became their patron, encouraged 
their purſuits, and received this year the firſt mm 

| | 0 
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of their labours in the deſcription of the antient and 

reſent ſtate of the county and town of Waterford, 
which was dedicated to him by Mr. Charles Smith 
the author. The tract now offered to your lord- 
« ſhip,” ſays the dedicator, though but a deſcrip- 
« tion of a remote corner of the kingdom, may af- 
&« ford ſome idea of the country, which, under your 
« excellency's prudent adminiſtration, has the hap- 
e pineſs to enjoy a ſerenity at preſent unknown to 
the greateſt part of Europe; and it is not doubt- 
« ed, but that, under your influence, ſhe will be- 
« come every day more and more an additional in- 
a oo” of ſtrength and honor to the neighbouring 


kingdom, which has ſo long nouriſhed and pro- 


« tected her.” 


That theſe were the ſentiments and expectations 
of the whole nation, appears from the warm expreſ- 
ſions of all the public bodies, on the lord lieutenant's 
preparing for his return to England, . eſpecially 
from the ſilence of envy, both at that time and ever 
after. To be as much regretted when he quitted 
his employment as he had been extolled when he 
entered upon it, is a glory ſingularly attached to the 
earl of Cheſterfield, whoſe name {till continues dear 
to that grateful and reſpectable people. His buſt 
placed in the caſtle does him the greater honor, as 
it was fixed with public acclamations, and out of 


part of the favings of the public money. 


Truly ſenſible of the nation's eſteem, and conſci- 
ous that he deſerved it, he took his leave of their repre- 


ſentatives in parliament, in a ſpeech equally well ex- 


preſſed and received as that which he made on their 
firſt meeting. Happy the man, who, ſpeaking of 
himſelf, is ſure that the voice of the public will be 
the echo of his own. 


Upon 
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Upon his leaving the country, he deſired the lord 


—r— chancellor, the biſhop of Elphin, and the lord chief 


juſtice, to conſider of any laws that might be for the 


advantage of the kingdom, and to have them rea- 
dy againſt his return. 


Unfortunately for Ireland, that event never hap- 
pened. Perſons of all ranks, denominations, and 
religions, followed him with his lady to the water- 
ſide, to which he walked, and from which he publicly 
embarked. The biſhop of Waterford, who was 
preſent at this pleaſing but melancholy proceſſion, 
expreſſes in the moſt feeling manner the univerſat 
acclamations of the people, who praiſed him, bleſſed 
him, and intreated him to return. But that return 
became perhaps leſs neceſſary, as the complete vic- 
tory, which providence was pleaſed to grant to the 
Britiſh army under the command of his royal high- 
neſs the duke of Cumberland [43] at the battle of 
Culloden, put a moſt happy end to the rebellion, 
and reſtored quiet to both iſlands. Yet to a man of 
lord Cheſterfield's humanity, the ſcenes which al- 
ways attend a rebellion muſt have been partdularly 
diſtreſſing. ; 


The affairs of the continent were far from having 
been amended by the diverſion in Scotland; and 
the new miniſtry, though maſters of a ſuperior inte- 
reſt in parliament, by no means enjoyed the confi- 
dence of their ſovereign. So little indeed was he ſa- 
tisfied with their management, that he had attempt- 
ed to recall the diſmiſſed miniſter, now become ear! 
of Granville, of whoſe ſpirit and abilities in continen- 
tal affairs he entertained a much higher opinion than 
of thoſe of his rivals. The earl ſpoke the king's 
own language, and had done more for the elec- 
torate than even his predeceſſor Walpole. But 
thoſe who had turned him out before were 
{till againſt him, and by threatening to _ 
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all together, obliged their maſter to part with his 1746. 
miniſter, who kept the ſeals only three days [44]. Br 


Before we conſider the ſhare which lord Cheſter- 
feld had in the adminiſtration, and take a view of 
him as a ſtateſman, after having attended him as a 
negotiator and a governor, let us be permitted to 
obſerve him in the ſtill more intereſting character of 
a father. Not having the happineſs of being bleſſed 
with a legitimate offspring, he had transferred all 
his affections upon the natural ſon before-mention- 
ed, and endeavoured to render him worthy of the 
name of Stanhope. While till a child, the care of 
inſtilling into his mind the rudiments of learning 
and the principles of morality had been committed 
to a French clergyman belonging to the fame cha- 
pel, which his own preceptor had enjoyed [45]. 
That clergyman's gentleneſs of manners, and en- 
larged way of thinking, highly qualified him for 
ſuch a truſt. The famous Mr. Maittaire was at the 
ſame time employed in teaching him Latin. From 
theſe two maſters every thing could be expected 
except the graces. Theſe are not frequently found 
at Weſtminſter ſchool, where young Stanhope was 
ſent by his father, and where he acquired a great 
fund of claſſical erudition. All this time we behold 
with pleaſure his fond parent, amidſt his important 
functions at Dublin, keeping up a conſtant corre- 
ſpondence with him, exciting his induſtry, enjoy- 
ing his ſucceſs, and mixing pleaſantry with the moſt 
endearing admonitions. * As ſoon as I return to 
„England, ſays he in one of his letters [46], there 
eis a book that I ſhall read over very carefully, a 
* book that I publiſhed not quite fourteen years 
ago: it is a ſmall quarto, and though I fay it 
** myſelf, there is ſomething good in it, but at the 
* ſame time it is incorrect, and ſo inaccurate that 
Vol. I, M * I muſt 
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e muſt have a better edition of it publiſhed, which 
„ will carefully reviſe and correct. It will fon be 
much more generally read than it has been yet 
and therefore it is neceſſary that it ſhould vrodire 
cen lucem multo emendatior.” 


Had lord Cheſterfield propoſed to himſelf no other 
view than to make his ſon fit for the middle, and 
perhaps the more happy ſtation of life, his ſucceſs 
would have been complete. But he wiſhed to qua- 
lify him for a more ſhining ſituation, or, to hazard 
his own expreſſion, to raiſe him upon a higher pe- 
deſtal than his figure would bear. The ſcience of 
the world is full as neceſſary as that of books for 
ſuch a ſituation, and the young man, though not 
unfavourably treated by nature, required the aſſiſt- 
ance of art. The penetrating eye of his father ſoon 
diſcovered to him his ſon's deficiencies, and he im- 
mediately refolved to ſeek abroad for the remedy, 
which he deſpaired of finding at home. His view 
was to unite what he never had met with before, in 
any one individual, the ſolid learning of his own 
nation, and the eaſe, manners, and graces, which 
he thought were to be found no where but in France 
[47]. The war did not permit him to fend Mr. 
Stanhope immediately to that great ſchool of po- 
iteneſs, and he wiſhed to prepare him gradually for 
thoſe regions of taſte, by making him ſpend a few 
years in Germany and Italy. To preferve the in- 
tegrity of his heart untainted, and to cultivate his 
mind, he put him under the care of Mr: Harte, a 
gentleman of Oxford [48], who had been recom- 
mended to him by his friend lord Lyttelton. That 
gentleman certainly had none of the amiable con- 
necting qualifications, which the earl wiſhed in his 
fon. But this was not all ; as neither the taſte, pro- 


ſeſſion, nor indeed perſon of this new guide, . 
5 allow 
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allow him to attend his pupil in polite company, 
he too often, eſpecially in Italy, truſted him to his 
young countrymen, who made him acquainted with 
the worſt, We have reaſon to ſuſpect that Mr. 
Harte's partiality to Greek, Latin, German law, 
and Gothic erudition, rendered him rather remiſs 
in other points. Whoever will take the trouble of 
tracing the different ſteps of Mr. Stanhope's educa- 
tion, will perceive that this fundamental error in 
the plan was the ſource of all the future miſtakes in 


his conduct. The graces eſcaped, and ſome at leaſt 
of the virtues were loſt, 


A ſevere fit of illneſs obliged lord Cheſterfield to 
have recourſe to the faculty, the profeſſors of which 
he alternately truſted and abuſed [49]. Thanks 
however, to them; and the Bath waters, he was 
ſoon reſtored to health. | 


The important ſervices which his lordſhip had 
performed, both in Holland and Ireland, had in a 
great meaſure removed his majeſty's prejudices 
againſt him ; and the friend of his youth was likely 
to recover his former aſcendency over him. The 
pleaſures of private and ſocial life are ſeldom known 
to kings. If any perſon could have inſpired the 
taſte of them to the monarch, it would certainly 
have been a nobleman, not more diſtinguiſhed by 
the brilliancy of his converſation, than by the en- 
gaging ſweetneſs of his manners. Aſſiduous in pay- 
ing his court at thoſe hours when kings may ſome- 


times lay aſide majeſty and remember they are men, 


and ready to ſeize any opportunity to divert and to 
pleaſe, he ſometimes ſucceeded in unbending the 
brow of his maſter, and ſeducing him into a laugh 
[50]; an art of greater importance than is com- 
monly imagined. 
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w—— vyereign ſhould have wiſhed to draw near to his per- 
ſon the poſſeſſor of that art, and it would be more ſo 
that the old and prime miniſter, as jealous of his 
power as a lover 1s of his miſtreſs, ſhould have con- 
ſented to ſee him fo near the beloved object. But 
the fear of another favorite fill within call [51], 
made him conſent to ſubſtitute the only man who 
could counterbalance a more unpopular but more 
dangerous rival. 


Lord Harrington [52], ſecretary of ſtate for the 
northern department, as the duke of Newcaſtle was 
for the ſouthern, had long felt the inequality of this 
aſſociation. Convinced of the ruinous tendency of 
a land war under the preſent circumſtances, he re- 
fuſed to ſerve any longer with a colleague, who had 
veered from peace to war [53], and kept him out 
of the ſecrets of his office. It may be doubted whe- 
ther he wiſhed that his reſignation ſhould be ac- 
cepted [54], but the king took him at his word, 
and preſſed lord Cheſterfield to accept of the ſeals in 
a manner which made a refuſal impoſſible, even if 
he had had no ſecret view of preparing his ſon for 
the ſame office [55]. Lord Harrington was appoint- 
ed to ſucceed him in the government of Ireland. 


Thus was lord Cheſterfield transferred from a 
poſt, where he enjoyed eaſe, dignity, and profit [ 56], 
to one attended with great difficulties, and in the 
preſent circumſtances with danger. His inducement 
to accept of this poſt was noble: it was the motive 
of a good citizen, the hope of ſerving his country, 
and of faving a neighbouring ſinking nation. 


The ſtate of the United Provinces was indeed 
critical. Their barrier was pulled down, their fron- 
tier laid open, their enemy preparing to overrun 

their 
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their country, their rulers divided, and their people 
more and more diſſatisfied with them. A congreſs 
{or a peace had been afſembled at Breda, but from 
| the difficulties, which aroſe among the plenipotenti- 
aries, it was apparent that an accommodation was 
at that time by no means deſired by the Britiſh and 
Imperial courts. | 


Vigorous meaſures might have been expected to 
be purſued by thoſe who ſhewed ſo little inclination 
to peace; vigor however was not to be expected from 
them. The queen of Hungary, for want of an early 
remittance of ſupplies, could not ſend the troops ſti- 
pulated for in time; the Bavarians, too late engaged, 
arrived {vl later, and prince Charles of Lorrain, the 
commander in chief, was expoſed at Raucoux to the 
attack of an enemy, who, by the ſuperiority of num- 
bers, knew how to ſecure victory [57]. 


F 

Under theie unfavorable circumſtances, the news 
of lord Cheſterfield's having accepted the ſeals was 
received by the States General with the higheſt ſa- 
tisfaction. He had conſtantly ſhewn himſelf the 
friend of the republic ; and though attached to the 
intereſts of the prince of Orange, was by no means 
defirous of protracting the war, in order to accele- 
rate his elevation. This rendered the ariſtocratic 
party, which ſtill held the rudder, equally happy in 
the hopes that the conciliatory talents of the new 
ſecretary would be exerted in procuring a peace, 
upon which alone their country's ſafety, as well as 
their own, depended. I have before me a letter 
from their principal miniſter at the conferences at 


Breda to his lordſhip, which expreſſed the ſtate of 


the republic and his reliance on the earl's efforts to 


fave it, in ſo ſtrong a'manner, that I hope the ex- 


tracts from it, which I ſhall inſert in a note, will not 


be unacceptable to my readers [58]. | 
The 
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The plan of the next campaign had been ſettled 


The expectations that were entertained of its ſucceſs 
were alledged as reaſons not to liſten to the terms of 
accommodation repeatedly offered by France. The 
ariſtocratic party in Holland ſent over baron Boetze- 
laer, to inforce theſe propoſals; but he could not 
prevail over the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of the times. His 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland was to take 
the field early with an army of one hundred and 
forty thouſand men, ſuperior by twenty thouſand 
to the utmoſt force the French could collect. The 
new ſecretary of ſtate was, much againſt his will, 
hurried away by the torrent into the very meaſure 
which he had moſt oppoſed. But he did not fail to 
proteſt againſt it; and was aſſured, that if this effort 
did not prove effectual it ſhould be the laſt, and 
the next offers which France or Spain might make, 
ſhould be forthwith accepted [ 59]. 


Lord Cheſterfield, however, was ſoon convinced 
that it would be very difficult to ſucceed in his great 
object. His colleague left him ſcarce a ſhadow of 
power. The diſpoſal of every place, the ſecret 
correſpondences abroad, the deſertion of thoſe 
friends whom himſelf had introduced, all conſpired 
to convince him, “ that all his art and addreſs, 
though diverſified into a greater variety of ſhapes 
* and colours than the Proteus of the poets was ſup- 
<« poſed capable of aſſuming [60], would till be 


< inſufficient to get the better of royal prejudices 
<« and miniſterial verſatility.” 


But if his hands were to be tied, he was reſolved 
to preſerve the uſe of his eyes. He availed himſelf 
of the king's perſonal regard, and of his credit 
with Mr. Pelham, to procure the nomination of a 
reſident at the Hague | in whom he could tt 

18 


in leſs than a month. 
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This gentleman was Mr. Dayrolles, whom we have 1747. 
mentioned before [61]. From that intelligent and 
faithful miniſter's informations lord Cheſterfield was 

ſoon convinced of what he previouſly ſuſpected, that 

the bad management of the war was at leaſt equal to 
the obſtinacy with which it was continued. J 


In one particular the event ſeemed to anſwer the 
promiſes of the miniſter. The national forces firſt 
took the field. They were made to quit their win- 
ter quarters before the end of March, and were en- 
camped by the middle of the following month. As 
the ſpring advanced, the year itſelf was not ſo for- 
ward as the expectations raiſed at home of their ex- 
ploits. Unhappily the magazines had been ſo much 
neglected, that inſtead of ſnatching ſome conſidera- 
ble advantage, the troops were forced to reſt upon ; 
their arms for ſix weeks together, making war | 
againſt the elements. This bravado, as well as the | 
vain attempt upon Antwerp, were treated with a | 
mortifying contempt by marſhal Saxe ; who, calm 
and unmoved in his cantonments, ſaid, when my 
« antagoniſt has ſufficiently weakened his army, I 
* will convince him, that the firſt duty of a general 
* 1s to provide for its preſervation [62].” 


He ſtrictly kept his word; and while his enemies 
were hovering about in marches and counter-march- 
es, detachments from his army, under Lowendahl 
and Contades, made an irruption into Dutch Flan- 
ders, took, almoſt without reſiſtance, the moſt im- 
portant fortreſſes, and ſubdued the whole province 


This ſtep, it muſt be owned, was more a proof 
of ſuperior generalſhip than of wiſe politics. In- 
ſtead of forcing the Dutch to conclude a ſeparate 
peace, and throw themſelves into the hands of 

France, 
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1747- France, the people were rouſed into indignation and 
. magiſtrates of the towns, whom they | 
accuſed of treachery [63], were diſcarded; a ſtadt. 
holder was tumultuouſly forced upon the States 
and the revolution, in favor of the prince of Orange, 
was the work of a few days. ö 


This event changed the face of affairs, and threw 
a ſudden damp upon the projects of the enemy. 
if a raſh engagement had been avoided, agreeably 
to the wiſhes of the new ſtadtholder [6 5], if the ac- 
tion of Laufelt had proved fortunate, or even if a 
ſenſible uſe had been made of that defeat, this cam- 
paign would have been the laſt, and lord Cheſter- 
feld would have had the ſatisfaction of contributing 


to the re-eſtabliſhment of the peace on a ſolid and 
laſting baſis [ 66]. | 


It is well known, that in the evening of that day 
in which the gallant general Ligonier riſked his life 
and loſt his liberty to fave both the army and his 
royal general, the French king, to whom he was pre- 
ſented, received him witlr all the regard due to his 
rank and merit. He aſked him [67] in a moſt con- 
deſcending ſtyle and manner, when he might hope 
to obtain peace from his ſovereign, and ordered his 
generals to enter into conference with him upon the 
ſubject. The terms propoſed were by no means 
dictated by an enemy fluſhed with ſucceſs and the 
ſpirit of conqueſt : they were moderate, and more 
favorable than thoſe that were accepted at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. But the new miniſters in Holland, and 
the cabinet at St. James's, thought proper, notwith- 
ſanding lord Cheſterfield's intreaties, to refer the ar- 


ticles to the congreſs, for the ſame reaſon, ſays his 


apologiſt, that myſterious points of faith are referred 
to general councils, to be frittered away in ſquab- | 
bles without end. 

The 
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The ſtadtholder's cabinet was divided. The mo- 
derate wiſhed that his eſtabliſhment might be the 
work of leiſure and tranquillity ; the more zealous 


were deſirous to avail themſelves of the preſent fer- - 


ment, fears, and diſtreſs, to increaſe his power. 
This laſt party prevailed. To ſpirit up our miniſ- 
ters, and impede the opening of the congreſs, connt 
Bentinck and his brother were deputed to London. 
The ſtate of their country did not ſeem to alarm 
them ; they were ſanguine in their hopes, and laviſh 
in their offers. Neither did the ſiege of Bergen-op- 
zoom, or the unaccountable taking of it, alter their 
ſentiments, - or at leaſt their expreſſions. It ſeems 
doubtful, whether the loſs of that important fortreſs 
was not much and purpoſely over-rated by the 
anti-republican party, as it furniſhed a pretence fof 


ſettling of the ſtadtholderſhip in the female line of 


the Orange family, for taking from the magiſtrates 
the diſpoſal of city employments, and for annexing 
to the State. the revenue of the poſts, which hitherto 
had been in private hands, 


Lord Cheſterfield's pacific diſpoſitions were ſo well 
known [68], that the deputies did not chuſe to ex- 
plain themſelves with him about the real object of 
their miſſion. Zealous as he was for the reſtoration 
of the ſtadtholder to the dignity of his anceſtors, 
he thought the deciſive moment had been loſt, and 
that the miſcarriages of the ſtate might bring on a 
new revolution leſs to his advantage than the former. 
The prince's authority ſeemed to him ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed if peace were once made. He conceiv- 
ed, that in that caſe the ſtadtholder would have in- 
Auence enough to carry any conſtitutional point, 
ihat no wiſe prince ought to wiſh for more, and that 


a further increaſe of power ought not to be ſought. 


tor at the hazard of ruining the ſtate. The fate 


both 
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| 1747. both of the republic and of Great Britain, he ſaid, 

as now at ſtake, and he ſaw no proſpect of either 

1 better cards or better play next year, than the miniſ- 
ters had had in this [69]. 


Among the reaſons which prudent people had to 
be alarmed at the preſent ſituation of the Dutch, the 
low ſtate of their finances was not the leaſt. Hol- 
land alone was ſuppoſed to be indebted about forty 
millions ſterling, a prodigious. ſum for fo ſmall a 
| country. The decay of the commerce and manu- 
if factures, together with the diſcouragement of the in- 
| habitants, the high taxes, and the mode of levying 

them, afforded but an indifferent proſpect for raiſ- 
ing ſuch ſums as might be required for the defence 
of the ſtate. The extraordinary demand for mo- 
ney, however, pointed out an extraordinary mode 
of taxation. This was called a free gift ; but might 
rather be termed a contribution laid upon the inha- 
bitants, in proportion to their fortunes. Thoſe who 
poſſeſſed two hundred pounds or upwards were rat- 
ed at two per cent. of their eltate ; one per cent. was 
expected from thoſe who were worth between one 
and two hundred ; and the poorer ſort were left at 
liberty to give what they pleaſed, provided they 
> gave ſomething. Every one was ordered to come 
to the ftadthouſe, and bring with him the amount of 
what he was to pay, in caſh, notes, or plate, and af 
ter taking an oath that he had made the Cop 
of his eſtate to the beſt of his knowledge, he threy, 
without being ſeen, what he had brought Se 
locked trunk, through a flit provided for the pur- 
poſe. This mode of taxation firſt took place in 
Holland, but was afterwards adopted by the other 
provinces, and even extended to the Dutch colo- 


nies in the Eaſt and Welt Indies [70]. 
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Lord Cheſterfield, who, it muſt be owned, was 
rather inclined to deſpondency on many occaſions, 
entertained a very indifferent opinion of this method 
of raiſing a ſupply. He did not think that the pro- 


duce would any way be equal to the expectations of 


the ſtate, and much leſs to its wants [71]. In this 
laſt article he certainly was right; but he underva- 
jued the readineſs of the Dutch to throw in their 
mite for the preſervation of their country, and their 
honeſty in doing it faithfully. There never was any 
ſ.ſpicion but that the oath was as conſcientiouſly 
obſerved as it was chearfully taken [72] ; and though 
the whole produce has never been known, it cer- 
tainly amounted to a very conſiderable ſum, and 
was by ſome conjectured to have been no leſs than 
five millions ſterling. 


The money thus collected was intended in part 


to pay for the troops that were to be employed next 
year, A moſt extraordinary army was to be form- 
ed, conſiſting of 132,000 men; wiz. Auſtrians 
66,000 in Britiſh pay, and as many at the expence 
of the Dutch. Experience, however, had fo well 
convinced lord Cheſterfield of the fallacy of the ac- 
counts for the preceding years, that he by no means 
truſted to this. He foreſaw that the greater part of 
theſe troops would never reach the ſcene of action; 
or at leaſt that they would not come till the French 
had ſtricken another, and perhaps a deciſive, blow. 


The only meaſure that the earl approved of, 
was the negociation with Ruſha ; but this mea- 


ſure, to have had its effect, ſhould have been 


concluded long before the end of the year. The 
beſt part of it, on the contrary, was conſumed 
in altercations with the Dutch about their pro- 
portion of the charge; and when they, at the inſti- 
gation of the prince of Orange, had conſented to the 

terms 
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terms propoſed: in England, and appeared preſſing 
to have the treaty concluded, the Britiſh cabinet 
Were ſtill undetermined, and did not conclude till 
the middle of November. Neither could lord 
Cheſterfield prevail to have theſe troops conveyed by 
ſea, which would have been a great ſaving both of 
the expence and time. They began a tedious march 
of two thouſand leagues in the winter, and, with 
the utmoſt diligence, could not poſſibly have ar- 


>, rived till the campaign was over. 


This negociation, however, greatly alarmed the 
French. Their defeats at ſea, the deſtruction of their 
naval ſtrength, the decay of their manufactures and 
commerce, the diſtreſs and danger of their colonies, 
the miſery which began to rage in the internal parts 
of the kingdom, induced them to wiſh to terminate 
a war which, however glorious, was much more 
detrimental to them than to their enemies [73]. 
The terms. were ſhort ; nothing for France, and 
very little for their allies [74]. Our earl did not 
fail to ule his endeavours to induce his colleagues not 
to let ſlip this opportunity. He inſiſted, “ that they 
„ were never to hope for better terms; that, though 
Holland ſhould at laſt incline to co-operate in ear- 
* neſt, they had demurred till this nation was ex- 
{+ hauſted; that, for his part, he had undertaken 
* to aſſiſt in carrying on the war only for one cam- 
*« paign, or till either France or Spain ſhould be 
brought to reaſon ; and that he would take care to 
* be no longer anſwerable for the iſſue of a mea- 
* ſure which he had never approved.” The anſwer 
was, that a ſeparate peace with Spain was not to 
be wiſhed , and that, if the two crowns were once 
<« ſeparated, the breach would never be cloſed ; and 
that a miniſter's conduct ought not to regard 
* months and ſeſſions, but all ſuturity [75].” A noble 

language 
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language if it had been properly ſupported; but ill 
ſuited to a leader without plan either for peace or 
war, and, as our noble lord expreſſed it, always at 
the top or bottom of the houſe, and never in the 
middle floor. 


A ſeparate negociation with Spain had in truth 
been carried on for ſome time ; but with the ſame 
want of deſign, expedition, and perſeverance. Nothing 
could be more favourable than the preſent circum- 
{tance. The French king of Spain was dead; the 
queen had loſt her influence, and the new monarch, 
who was not her ſon, ſeemed inclined to give peace 
to his country. The marquis de Tabernega, a Spa- 
niſh nobleman exiled from his country, though a 
ſort of favorite with the prefent king, having taken 
up his reſidence at London, aſſumed to himſelf the 
conduct of this negociation. He amuſed the mi- 
niſters with vain hopes, and was himſelf amuſed with 
inſignificant informations from his country. This 
reciprocal amuſement became more ſerious, when 
Mr. Wall [756], an Inſh gentleman, employed as 
major general in the Spaniſh ſervice, came over fur- 
niſhed with proper powers to open a treaty. He 
was deſired to confer upon that matter with the mar- 
quis, and it was a remarkable circumſtance that as 
a Britiſh-born ſubject was employed to negociate 
the intereſts of Spain at the Britiſh court, a native 
Spaniard was employed by that court to negociate 
the intereſt of Great Britain. Their conferences were 
fruitleſs, and thoſe who knew the aſcendency which 
the Sardinian miniſter had acquired, were not ſur- 
piiſed that no conditions could be accepted, but with 
his and his maſter's approbation [77]. 


Then it was that lord Cheſterfield, having at- 
tempted in vain by a maſterly memorial, in which he 


painted 
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painted in true colours the ſtate of Europe and of lis 
own country, to open the eyes of the council, and 
finding that he could engage but one of the mem- 
bers to ſide with him, thought fit to retire. He had 
given hints of this deſign in ſeveral letters to his in- 
timate friend Mr. Dayrolles; but did not declare to 
him before the 26th of January his final reſolution, 
which he executed on the 6th of the following month. 


During this interval, it {till fell to his lot to do ſer- 
vice to his country : for though the power was 
lodged in other hands, the active part of office, at leaſt 
that which required parts and dexterity, was com- 
monly left to him. In the beginning of the year, he 
anſwered an artful memorial, given in by the Pruſſian 
miniſter in the name of his maſter, to claim for his 
flag and ſhips an exemption of ſearch and other pri- 
vileges, granted to particular powers, but never by 
treaty to that of Pruſſia. Lord Cheſterfield's reply 
united all the preciſion of argument, and firmneſs 
for the honor of the crown, to the perſonal regard 
which he thought due to the Pruſſian monarch, and 
always expreſſed for him. He was the adviſer of 
the new efforts that were made to induce that prince 
to take part with his natural allies; and his laſt work 
was to draw up the inſtructions, which were given 


to Mr. Legge, who on the ſecond of February was 


appointed envoy to the court of Berlin [78]. 


The audience which lord Cheſterfield had of his 
majeſty on reſigning the ſeals, paſſed in a very dif- 
ferent way from that which he had four years before 
when he took leave on ſetting out for his embaſſy. 
The king urged him to retain his office, and expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction of the manner in which he had filled 
it. His lordſhip's anſwer was, that he found he could 
be but an uſeleſs ſervant, and that his honor and 
conſcience 
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conſcience did not permit him to continue in a poſt, . 


in which he had not been ſuffered to do any one ſer- 
vice to any one man; and in which his maſter him- 
ſelf was not at liberty to diſtinguiſh thoſe who had 
his ſervice moſt at heart. The monarch was not of- 
fended at this freedom. He even offered to give 
him perſonal marks of his ſatisfaction either by a 
penſion or the title of duke. Theſe offers were de- 
clined, and only one of the places at the board of 
admiralty for his brother John Stanhope accepted 
[79]. In return he begged leave to aſſure his ma- 
jeſty, that though he ceaſed now to be in his imme- 
diate ſervice, he would never ceaſe to give him 
proofs of his reſpectful attachment, and, reſerving 
to himſelf the liberty of giving his vote on national 
points as his reaſon ſhould direct him, he would 
keep himſelf entirely clear of cabals and oppoſition. 
The part, he added, I ſhall take upon any queſtion, 
ſhall only be known in parliament. The ſituation 
of the ſubject at that inſtant appears more to be en- 
vied, than that of the monarch. 


Having thus conducted the earl to the period of 
his retreat, we ſhould here cloſe this ſection; but as 
the meaſures conſequent upon his reſignation evi- 
dently proved both the propriety of that ſtep, and 
the juſtneſs of his lordſhip's predictions, it may not 
be thought improper to extend this part to the con- 
cluſion of the peace. 


The neceſſity of making one on the beſt terms ſoon 
appeared, by the unprovided condition in which the 
ſtates were left. One of the prince of Orange's 
miniſters, who laſt year had been ſo ſanguine in re- 
preſenting that the republic was in no danger, now 
came over on purpoſe to contradict the former re- 
ports. He owned that it was impoſſible the repub- 


ic ſhould withſtand the efforts of their enemy with- 
out 
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1748. out extraordinary aſſiſtance, and Marſhal Saxe made 
— that circumſtance ſtill more evident by his unex- 

| pected enterpriſe on Maeſtricht. The king, finding 
the language of his allies ſo materially and ſo ſud- 
if denly altered, could not help ſaying, Chefterfield told 
= - me fix months ago that it would be ſo [80]. 


If our earl's prophecies ſhewed the neceſſity of a 
peace, his reſignation at laſt inſpired his former col- 
league and his ſucceſſor the duke of Bedford with 
the deſire of accepting it. Three days only after 
his reſignation, the Britiſh plenipotentiary, who had 
been ſent to Aix-la-chapelle with orders to procraſ- 
tinate, received new inſtructions to loſe no time in 
figning the preliminary articles. 


8 It was a very fortunate circumſtance that his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty ſtill continued in his pacific diſpoſi- 
tions. The conſideration of the diſtreſſed ſtate of 

his kingdom, concurred with his love of eaſe to make 

him weary of war. His miniſters accommodated 

| their politics to his wiſhes; and as they did not 
; much riſe in their demands, the Engliſh ambaſ- 
\ ſador ſeized the critical inſtant, and reſtored peace te 


Europe. 


1 This fortunate event ſaved one ſtate from deſtruc- 

| tion, the other perhaps from bankruptcy. It main- 

1 tained the ſtadtholder in his dignity, and ſecured 
ſome miniſters from the conſequences of their delu- 
ſion. Let me add, that it likewiſe exempted our 
earl from ſigning articles ſomewhat leſs advantage- 
ous than thoſe he would have obtained the year be- 
fore, and from ſetting his name to the only igno- ” 
minious circumſtance with which the treaty was 
laden. | 
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i ORD Cheſterfield's reſignation, at a time 1748. 
of life, when he could ſtill have rendered eſſentia www 


; ſervices to his country, might have been conſider- 
ed as the effect of ſudden paſſion, or as an artful 
attempt at full power, had not the ſtate of his 
mind as well as that of his body required eaſe and 
tranquillity. The frequent attacks of giddineſs he 
lately had been ſeized with, made reft and quiet 


. neceſſary for him; and his extreme delicate way 


of thinking confirmed him in the reſolution of in- 
dulging himſelf with them. He found, that mi- 


niſters are frequently obliged from political rea- 


ſons to prefer the moſt unworthy perſons to thoſe 
who are the moſt worthy ; and to proſtitute to 
importunity and undeſerving greedineſs the re- 
wards of merit. He therefore determined to re- 
nounce the Purſuits of ambition, and, though ſtil! 
upon the watch to ſerve his country, to live for 
lumſelf, and to divide his time between ſocial 
pleaſures, paternal cares, and mental enjoyments. 
Nor does it appear, that he was on any occaſion 
tempted to venture again his frail veſſel upon that 
boiſterous ſea, from which after having been long 
toſſed about, he now found himſelf ſecurely ar- 
rived in port. To put ſome interval between life 

Vol., I. N and 
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1748. and death was always the wiſh of the wiſe, and 
happy are thoſe who are able to do it. 


But this philoſophical retirement which lord 
Cheſterfield propoſed to himſelf, and in which 
he paſſed the laſt five and twenty years of his life, 
at the ſame time that it attracts che admiration 
of the thinking part of mankind, and may per- 
haps, excite the envy of thoſe who have it not in 
their power to embrace it, affords much leſs matter 
ol entertainment. Our earl's life now ceaſes to be 
connected with the hiſtory of his country; and, 
though we ſhall ſtill Keep to the form of annals we 
have adopted, we ſhall content ourſelves with 
placing under the feveral years ſuch unconnected 
facts as are come to our knowledge, and may be 
' intereſting to our readers, 


We think ourſelves obliged to mention, not 
without much concern, that the very day lord 
Cheſterfield bad farewel to the cares of admini- 
ſtration, he renewed his evening viſits at White's 
[1], which had been interrupted for four years. 
He likewiſe made a ſhort excurſion to Bath, not 
ſo much on account of the waters, as to avoid 


being in London while he was the chief ſubject of 


converſation. 


For ſome time lord Cheſterfield had turned 
his thoughts towards the part he intended to 
act, which was, according to the expreſſion he 
borrowed from Fully, to enjoy eaſe with dig- 
nity. The building a houſe for himſelf, in 
which he wiſhed to unite magnificence with 
convenience and taſte, had occupied his thoughts 
for ſome time; and we ſee in moſt of his letters 
to his friends how much he had it at heart. He 
ſucceeded in it to his wiſh, and was particularly 
pleaſed with the two apartments he moft fre- 
quented ; the one being a kind of private room 

or 
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or parlour, which he called his boudoir, orna- 
mented with great elegance and richneſs; the 
other, his library [2], ſtocked with a nobls 
collection of books, and adorned with the por- 
traits of ſeveral of the moſt eminent authors. 


This new houſe not being quite finiſhed, 
and that which he was going to quit being 


ſtript of ſome of its furniture [g], lord Cheſ- 


terfield ſpent part of the ſummer in excurſi- 
ons into the country. He paſſed ſome time at 
Cheltenham, and afterwards at Bath, for the 
_ ſake of his health; and viſited with uncommon 
pleaſure his friend lord Pembroke's houſe at 
Wilton. He found it ſo much improved, that 
he ſcarce knew it again; and, in its preſent 
ſtate, judged it the fineſt ſeat in England [A“. 


But while he was thus amuſing himſelf, he 
had the misfortune to loſe his brother John Stan- 
hope, who died of the gout towards the latter 
end of the year, and was ſincerely regretted by 
the earl, His affairs, which were ſomewhat em- 
barraſſed, and the family arrangements neceſſary 
to be taken on this melancholy occaſion, re- 
—quired lord Cheſterfield's preſence in London, 
and prevented him from executing hls plan of 
{pending ſome time at Paris [ 5]. 


Among other effects, Mr. Stanhope left a villa 
at Blackheath, upon which he had laid out con- 
ſiderable ſums of money. The leaſe of this villa 
was for ſeven years, and could not have been 
diſpoſed of without great loſs. This induced the 
earl to keep it; and though he would rather 
have preferred a houſe in the country towards 
Richmond, yet he ſoon grew enamoured with 
this charming ſpot. The ſituation was delight- 
ful; commanding one way an extenſive proſpect 


over the Thames towards London and Hamp- 


N 2 ſtead; 
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1748. ſtead; and adjoining on the other ſide to Green: 
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— wich Park, into which he had a private door 


1749. 


from his own garden. 


He therefore bought it, added much to: its 
conveniencies by the galleries and other im- 
provements he made to it, and rendered it a 
country reſidence entirely fit for his ſituation 
and ſtate. He conſtantly retired there, as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon permitted him to quit his winter ha- 
bitation; and it was to him, in every reſpect, 
what Tu/culum was to Tully. 


One of the taſtes which he contracted in this 
retirement was that of gardening. He did not 
indeed attend particularly to ornament; nor to 
the more improving art of raiſing exotic plants, 
and uniting in one ſpot the productions of diffe- 
rent climates : for neither of theſe had he ſuffi- 
cient room, or inclination. But the culivation 
of fruit-trees afforded him an uſeful as well as 
agreeable amuſement ; and he ſucceeded in it fo 
well, that he was generally provided with moſt 
excellent productions of all kinds from his own 
ground. He even challenged his friends, both 
at home and abroad, to produce melons and 


pine apples equal to his in taſte and flavour [6.] 


The decoration of his houſe engaged alſo much 
of his attention; and, in order to compleat it, 
he had long been in ſearch of original paintings. 
In this purſuit he was not ſo anxious with re- 
gard to the number as to the quality of the pic- 
tures, and his chief view was to have nothing 
but what was excellent. He wiſhed not ſo much 
to have many pieces of the ſame maſter, as to 
poſſeſs a few capital ones of the beſt. He did 
not at firſt truſt to his own judgment, but relied 
chiefly upon the taſte of thoſe who were efteemed 
connoiſſeurs in the art of painting. Sir Luke 

Schaub 
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Schaub was one of the principal. That gentle- 
man, a native of Switzerland, and employed in 
very important negociations in Europe by the 
Engliſh court, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his 
knowledge of the works of the moſt eminent 
painters, and had formed a collection ſcarce in- 
ſerior to any in this country. Lord Cheſterfield 
was extremely intimate with him, and could de- 
pend on his opinion; as he alſo could upon that 


of Mr. Harenc, a French gentleman of diſtine- 


tion, who, to enjoy the free exerciſe of the Pro- 
teſtant religion in which he was bred, had retired 
from Paris with a conſiderable fortune, and ſettled 
in England. This gentleman cultivated every 
object of taſte, and united in his perſon the man 
of breeding and of letters, the poet and the wit. 
He was no leſs ſkilled in muſic, and was univer- 
fally eſteemed the beſt performer on the violin 
among gentlemen. His judgment in pictures 
was likewiſe generally acknowledged. He was 
lord Cheſterfield's particular friend : and indeed 
how conld he be otherwiſe, conſidering the va- 
riety of his talents, and his neighbourhood to his 


lordſhip at Blackheath ? The earl availed himſelf 


much of his judgment and taſte, and gradually 
acquired a conſiderable ſhare of knowledge, 
which however he always declined making a 
ſhew of, rather chuling to quote his authority in 
the opinion he gave of his pictures [7]. 


Theſe were lord Cheſterfield's amuſements. 
But his principal care and employment was his 
correſpondence with his ſon. He had ſpent two 
years at the Swiſs and German univerſities of 
Lauſanne and Leipzig; and beſides having ac- 
quired a conſiderable proficiency in the Latin 
and Greek languages, had been trained up to 
the knowledge of the laws of nations, the con- 


ſtitutions of the Germanic body, the intereſts, 
h | forces, 
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vould too long retain, But he did not ſtay there 


ception from the monarch [19]; and great civili- 


any other ſtudy except that of the civil, military, 


lr 0-4 


forces, and negotiations, of the ſeveral princes, 
and in general in every kind of ſcience the 
moſt uſeful for a man deligned for public 
employments; and was now beginning his tra- 
vels, in order to acquire the more difficult know- 
ledge of the world. In that, it ſeems, he had 
made but little progreſs, under the learned Mr. 
Bochat at Lauſanne, and the ſtill more learned pro- 
feſſor Maſcow at Leipzig. The excurſions he made 
to Dreſden in vacation time, had indeed made him 
acquainted withone of the politeſt courts of Europe; 
and the encouraging reception he theie met with 
from Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, envoy at that 
court, and lord Cheſterfield's affectionate as well as 
witty friend [8], might have effectually rubbed off 
that learned ruſt, which his father was fo fearful he 


long enough to be much benefited either by his 
converſation or example [q]. His ſhort viſit to the 
court of Berlin procured him a moſt gracious re- 


tiesfrom Algarotti, Dargens, Cagnoni, Maupertuis, 
and the other wits whom that prince had choſen 
for his friends. But even lord Cheſterfield did not 


recommend to him, at that time, and in that place, 


and eccleſiaſtical government of that country, and 
eſpecially of the reformation in the taws introduced 
by a prince, whom he held out to him as moſt de- 
ſerving of his attentive obſervation [11]. Much 
jeſs could the court of Vienna, during his ſhort ſtay 
there, improve his manners, or put him in poſſeſſi- 
on of the graces. Neither is Italy any longer their 
ſeat, though perhaps {till the principal ſchool of 
the arts. But of theſe lord Cheſterfield eſteemed 
only painting and ſculpture, and dreaded above 
all things for his ſon the dangerous allurements g 
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muſic [12]. Turin was the place where he in- 1749. 
tended he ſhould purſue his ſtudies, and be ini 
tiated in the world. But a dangerous attack of 
an inflammation of the lungs, which ſeized Mr. 
Stanhope at a place called Laubach, in his paſſage 
through the Tyroleſe, obſtructed his courſe. 
Venice, Rome, and Naples, were, on account of 
the climate, ſubſtituted to Turin. In theſe elegant 
cities he certainly improved his . taſte, and ob- 
tained a competent knowledge of the Italian 
tongue. The ſtrong recommendations he had to 
perſons eminently qualified to form both his heart 
and his manners, opened to him the beſt ſchools 
of improvement. But yet it is to be feared, that 
the company of his countrymen, the firſt ac- 


quaintance with a ſex too powerful to be reſiſted, / 


and above all the relaxing effect of the moſt en- 
chanting climate, rendered Venice, but eſpecially 
Rome and Naples, no leſs noxious to our young 
man's habit, both of body and mind, than Capua 


was to Hannibal's army. - 


Lord Cheſterfield, indeed, was ſufficiently ſen- 
{ible of the dangerous ground his fon trod upon, 


when he entered the Pope's dominions. 


As if 


he had been poſſeſſed of Gyges's ring, with which 
he ſo earneſtly wiſhed to accompany him inviſibly, 
his genius hovered over him, and conſtantly ſug- 


geſted the expedients he thought moſt proper to 


preſerve him from contagion. Accordingly we 
obſerve him in an admirable letter, written at the 
beginning of this year, giving him the moſt ju- 
dicious and earneſt cautions againſt the 3 
ons of irreligion and immorality [13]. He treat- 
ed theſe ſubjects, indeed, rather as a man of the 
world, than as a divine, truſting for the reſt ta 


the private inſtructions of Mr. Harte. 


It 
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It would be unjuſt to ſuſpect, that his guide 
neglected any thing in his power to ground his 
pupil in the principles of morality and virtue; as 
he had effectually infuſed into him a ſufficient 
quantity of claſſical and other learning. But it 
was impoſſible he ſhould ſucceed in finiſhing the 
poliſh of his education in the manner lord Cheſ- 
terfield wiſhed ; and it is matter of aſtoniſhment, 
that the earl ſhould not have perceived, how 
much the tutor's example muſt have defeated his 
precepts. The three principal articles he recom- 
mended to his fon, were, his appearance, his elo- 
cution, and his ſtyle, Mr. Harte, long accuſ- 
tomed to a college life, was too awkward both in 
his perſon .and addreſs to be able to familiarize 
the graces with his young pupil, An unhappy 
impediment in his ſpeech, joined to his total want 
of ear, rendered him equally unfit to perceive as 
to correct any defects of pronunciation; a care- 
ful attention to which was ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended in all lord Cheſterfield's letters, as ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for an orator. Nor was the 
pen of his young ward likely to be improved by 
that of a man, whoſe chief work, though pro- 
feſſed to be written in Engliſh, as, to borrow 


lord Cheſterfield's expreſſion, full of Latiniſins, 


Galliciſms, Germaniſins, and all iſins, but Ang li- 
ciſms [14]. 


It is really difficult to conceive by what infa- - 
tuation lord Cheſterfield muſt have been led in 
his choice of a guide, ſo evidently calculated to 
counteract the refined plan of education he had 
propoſed for his ſon. And it is a matter of ſur- 
prize, that his lordſhip did not apply what he 
faid of the graces, ſenza che ogni fatica e vana, to 
example, which might have been done with equal 
propriety [15]. He recommended, indeed, to 
his ſon the imitation of a moſt accompliſhed 

French 
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The ſame favourable reception, which lord Cheſ- 
terfield had procured for his ſon in the different 
countries he paſſed through, he himſelf gave to 
all foreigners properly introduced to him, eſ- 
pecially when they were perſons of genius and 
merit. This was particularly the caſe with Mad. 
Du Bocage, who on a viſit to England, in com- 
pany with her huſband, and abbe Guaſco, an 
intimate and very learned friend of the preſident 
Monteſquieu, met with all thoſe marks of polite 
attention from our earl, the practice of which he 
ſo much recommended to his ſon. He was not 
only her introducer and her guide throughout 
London; but alſo procured her, by his letters to 
Mr. Day rolles and to Mr. de Kreuningen at the 
Hague, the ſame advantages in Holland. 


Her letters [19] teſtify the impreſſion which 
this friendly and engaging politeneſs had made 
upon her; and lord Cheſterfield's anſwers to her 
are a remarkable ſpecimen of his atticiſm in a 
language not his own, as well as of his refined 


wit [18]. He modeſtly refuſed her his own buſt; 


but ſent her in lieu of it thoſe of Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope, the originals he thought her ſo well 
qualified to copy, | 


Mr. Stanhope, in return, upon his arrival at 
Paris, met with a moſt hoſpitable reception from 
her, as well as from many families of the firſt 
rank, not leſs diſtinguiſhed by their virtues, than 
by their amiable manners and wit. Thoſe who 
had been his father's friends in that city, and 
continued his correſpondents, took upon __ 
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French nobleman then ambaſſador at Rome [16], 1750. 
and at whoſe houſe young Stanhope might have vo 
been much improved; but in this, as in other 
things, the earl was diſappointed in his wiſhes. 


1751. 
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1751, the charge of introducing him into the beff 

— companies, and of being the directors of his 
youth. Mr. Harte had now quitted him, hav- 
ing returned to England to enjoy the reward of 
his ſervices 19]; and it is to be feared, that, be- 
ing now left to himſelf, he took a delight in fre- 
quenting thoſe perſons with whom he thought 
himſelf perhaps more at liberty, than with thoſe 


accompliſhed foreigners whom he ſhould have 
ſtudicd to imitate. 


Lady Hervey, who was then reſiding at Paris, 
and ſeveral ladics of the higheſt rank in France, 
were the principal guides to whom lord Cheſter- 
field truſted for the finiſhing of his ſon's educa- 
tion. They could not but be ſenſible that the 
laſt varniſh was wanting, and even that ſome 
defects remained in his character inconſiſtent 
with good breeding, and perhaps with good man- 
ners. A father fo deſirous that his ſon ſhould 
anſwer in every reſpe& the model of perfection 
he had ſketched out to himſelf, muſt have been 
exceedingly mortified at this circumſtance ; and 
the fertility of his genius in expedients to endea- 

vour to inſpire his ſon with the deſire of pleaſing, 
is not any where more conſpicuous than in this 
part of his letters [20]. Finding the diſorder ob- 
.ſtinate, he had recourſe to more deſperate reme- 
dies; as empirics too frequently adminiſter poi- 
ſon 1n their vain attempts to ſubdue unconquer- 
able maladies, or to cure diſeaſes, leſs dangerous 
than thoſe which their inconſiderate practice en- 
tails upon their patients. | 


Far be.it from me to endeavour to conceal or 
excuſe theſe luxuriances of a warm imagination, 
Vice can at no time, and under no pretence, be- 
come any part of a rational education ; nor would 
it be ſufficient to ſay, that the manners of great 

| cities, 
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cities, eſpecially Paris, have in ſome degree au- 1751. 

thorized polite gallantry. In vain alſo would it "7 

be urged, that lord Cheſterfield, knowing per- 

haps by his own experience with how much dit- 

ficulty certain paſſions are reſiſted in youth, might 

have thought there was no other choice but that 

of coarſe debauchery and. ſentimental engage- 

ments; that, when mutual liberty is allowed in 

what is called at Paris the married ſtate, chaſtity 0 

can no more be expected on one ſide, than fidelity 

is on the other; and that the crime of corruption 
cannot be charged where general depravity pre- 

vails. We ſhall not reſt the defence of the earl 

on ſuch weak foundations: drawing a veil there- 

fore on this part of lord Cheſterfield's conduct, 

which was not intended, and ought not to have 

been expoſed to the public eye, we ſhall content 

ourſelves with deploring the weakneſs of human 

nature, which hitherto never admitted of perfec- 

tion. 


Lord Cheſterfield's advice in regard to diſſimula- 
tion might perhaps admit of a more plauſible vin- 
dication. He certainly diſtinguiſhes it always from 
ſimulation, or any degree of falſhood at leaſt in 
words, and ſeems to make it conſiſt principally 
in a neceſſary condeſcenſion to the foibles of 
thoſe with whom our connections or dutics oblige 
us to live. If he goes ſomewhat further, and ad- 
viſes to conceal our ſecret feelings, and endea- 
vour to excite as well as watch thoſe of the per- 
ſons whom we are called upon by the intereſts of 
our country. to deal with, and who certainly 
would take the ſame advantage over us that we 
wiſh to have over them ; he would be juſtified, 
if not by the precepts of moraliſts, at leaſt by 
the examples of moſt, or perhaps of all courtiers 
and miniſters, But it muſt be candidly eyed 
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1751. that theſe diſtinctions are too nice for the practice 
— of mankind, He who conſtantly walks on the 


edge of a precipice will ſcarce avoid falling into 
it; and it is evident that every thing which goes 
beyond ſilence and imple obſervation, can never 
be authorized, 


Let us therefore haſten to quit this tender 
ground; and fincerely wiſhing that lord Cheſter- 
field had lived to publiſh his own letters, which 
would have given him, an opportunity of ex- 
punging ſome obnoxtous paſlages ; let us be al- 
lowed to ſay that theſe tranſient errors (for they 
are all confined to a period of three or four years) 
took their riſe from the ſtrong deſire he had of 
making his ſon maſter of thoſe qualities it ſeemed 
moſt difficult for him to acquire, and of training 
him up to be a complete public man and a con- 
ſummate politician. Had he been ſatisfied with 
fitting him for the middle ſtation of life, he would 
neither have had the temptation nor the deſire of 
having recourſe to theſe dangerous expedients. 
Fond parents would ſpare themſelves much anx- 
iety and chagrin, if the mode of edifcation were 
ſuited to the different diſpoſitions obſervable in 
the child at different times, rather than that the 
child ſhould be obliged to conform to a {ettled 
plan. 


The death of the prince of Wales, which hap- 
pened this year, deprived lord Cheſterfield of a 
friend, who, perhaps, had he lived to aſcend the 
throne, would have conferred upon the ſon thoſe 
favours he formerly intended for the father. This 
unexpected event obliged him to turn his thoughts 
another way. He appears, from ſome of his let- 
ters, to have been deſirous of introducing his ſon 
intothe family of the young prince of Wales, which 

Was eſtabliſhed ſoon after. I have been informed, 


that 
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that there had been ſome thoughts of appointing 1951. 
our earl governor to the young prince; and I am 


authorized by ſome reſpectable friends to ſay, 
that, notwithſtanding ſome repreſentations, he 
would have been prevailed upon to accept of this 
employment. I am not equally well informed 
what was the reaſon that this event never took 
place, and that he did not ſucceed in procuring an 
eſtabliſhment for his ſon in the young prince's 
houſehold. Perhaps the illegitimacy of his birth 
may have had ſome ſhare in this diſappointment ; 


as it certainly had in the failure of another ſolict- 
tation [21]. 


Lord Cheſterfield, who always had the honour, 
as well as the advantage, of his country in view, 
had long deplored that Great Britain ſhould be 
almoſt the laſt of all the European powers which 
ſtill perſiſted in the uſe of the defective Julian 
calendar. Neither the (cruples which it occaſion- 
ed among zealous churchmen concerning the true 
time of the principal anniverſary feſtivals, nor 
even its conſiderable and increaſing diſagreement 
from the heavenly bodies (a circumſtance, on ac- 
count of the ſlownels of its progreſſion, percepti- 
ble only to aſtronomers), were, perhaps, the chief 
motives that induced lord Cheſterfield to wiſh for 
a reformation : but he was more particularly diſ- 
poſed to encourage it from the confuſion which 
the different beginnings of the year might pro- 
duce in ſettling hiſtorical tranſactions, and the 
variance there was in the accounts of almoſt every 
other ſtate. The inconveniencies were evident; 
but the difficulty of obviating ſeveral inconveni- 
encies attending a ſudden alteration, and eſpe» 
cially in overcoming people's prejudices, were not 
leſs ſo. Theſe difficulties he found ſtill more con- 
ſiderable than he imagined. Having conſulted 
the duke of Newcaſtle ; that miniſter, then in 
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1751. the zenith of his power, ſeemed alarmed at ſo 
— bold an undertaking. He conjured the earl not 


to flir matters, that had long been quiet, and add. 
ed that he did not love new-fangled things. 
Lord Cheſterfield, however, did not ſuffer him- 
{elf to be deterred by theſe obſtacles, but reſolved 
to digeſt his plan thoroughly before he communi- 
cated it to the public. With regard to the civil 
and political points, he conſulted perſons of the 
greateſt eminence in the ſeveral parts of the world 
where he maintained a correſpondence. He was 
particularly obliged to the great chancellor Da- 
gueſſau ſor the moſt uſeful informations, and 
received from him a moſt inſtructive letter on 
this ſubject, which we regret much not to be able 
to give to the public. In the aſtronomical part, 
he conſulted thoſe of his countrymen who were 
moſt in repute for their knowledge in that ſcience; 
and particularly the earl of Macclesfield, then 
preſident of the Royal Society, who readily en- 
tered into the plan of reforming the calendar, 
and furniſhed lord Cheſterfield with all the learn- 
ing that was wanted on the occaſion, 


Thus prepared, our earl made his motion in 
the houſe of lords, on the 25th of February of 
that ſtyle he wiſhed to amend. The ſpeech he 
made on that occaſion was entirely calculated 
to captivate the attention and ſecure the fa- 
vour of his hearers. Witty reflections upon 
time, its meaſure, though fixed in itſelf, ſtill 
dependent on the variable motions of the ce- 
leſtial bodies; a conciſe and clear account of 
the ſeveral attempts made at different periods, 
and by different nations, to reconcile thoſe two 
meaſures with one another ; the inconveniencies 
attending the preſent ſtyle with reſpect to all 
public and private tranſactions; the method of 
obviating the difficulties ariſing from a ſudden 
alteration; 


* 
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alteration : theſe were the principal topics which 1751. 
he dwelt upon. He diſplayed ſuch powers of * 
oratory in this ſpeech, and delivered it with fo 
much grace, that he eclipſed lord Macclesfield, 
who ſeconded his motion, and in a ſpeech, pre- 
viouſly prepared and ſince printed, entered much 
more fully into the argumentative part of the 
plan. Our earl did ample juſtice to his learn- 
ed colleague; and in his familiar letters [22}, 
expreſſed himſelf with great modeſty on this 
point, attributing entirely to his powers of ut- 
terance the advantage he obtained over him on 
this occaſion. A bill ſo wiſely contrived, and fo 
ably ſupported by eloquence and reaſon, paſſed 
without any oppoſition in both houſes; but 
thoſe who now enjoy the advantages reſulting 
from it, ought to be informed, that they owe 


them to the induſtry and reſolution of the earl of 
Cheſterfield. | 


The earl's feelings were excited, in the courſe 
of this year, by two events of a very different 
nature, The firſt was the appointment of Mr. 
Dayrolles to the place of miniſter and commiſſa- 
ry plenipotentiary at the court and congreſs at 
Brufſels ; and his marriage with a lady, no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by the goodneſs of her heart, than 
by the graces and beauty of her perſon, and her 
various accompliſhments. His intimate connecti- r 
on with a friend, whoſe attachment he had ſo 
long experienced, made him ſhare his ſatisfaction 
in the hvelieſt manner; and his letters on this oc- 
caſion are truly expreſſive of what his heart felt. 


On the other hand, ſcarce any event could 
have been more affecting to him than the death 
of lord Bolingbroke. He had ſeen him for ſeve- 
ral months labouring under a cruel, and to ap- 
pearance incurable diſorder. A cancerous hu- 

mour 
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1751. mour in his face made a daily progreſs; and the 
—— empirical treatment he ſubmitted to, not only 
haſtened his end, but alſo expoſed him to the 
moſt excruciating pain. He ſaw him, for the 

laſt time, the day before his tortures began, 

* Though the unhappy patient, as well as his friend, 
did then expect that he ſhould recover, and ac- 
cordingly deſired him not to come again till his 
cure was completed ; yet he ſtill took leave of 

him in a manner which ſhewed how much he was 
affected. He embraced the earl with tender- 

** neſs, and ſaid, God who placed me here, will 

© do what he pleaſes with me hereafter, and he 

* knows beſt what to do. May he bleſs you!” 

It would be needleſs to give our readers any ac- 
count of the opinion the earl entertained of lord 
Bolingbroke. This is ſufficiently expreſſed in the 
letters we now give to the public, as well as in 
thoſe to his ſon ; but it may not be improper to 
add, that he retained all his life a grateful re- 
membrance of the friendſhip that had ſubſiſted 
between them; and that he transferred it to his 
heir, and rejoiced in the hopes of ſeeing him in 

all reſpects worthy of the name he bears [23]. 


Hitherto lord Cheſterfield's ſtate of health, 
though often interrupted by fits of giddineſs, 
had afforded him ſufficient intervals, to enable 
him to enjoy the pleaſures of retirement with his 
books, and thoſe of ſociety with his friends. The 
laſt he indulged in with peculiar ſatisfaction. His 
houſe and his table were open not only to the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of his countrymen, but likewiſe toall 
foreigners who had any pretenſions to learning or 
wit. But in the firſt months of this year, a diſorder, 
unhappily hereditary in his family, began to ſepa- 
rate him from ſociety ; and that conſtant ſerenity 
and chearfulneſs, which he had ſo remarkably 


poſſeſſed in the different periods of his life, gave 
| way 
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way to intervals of melancholy and apprehenſions. 1752. 
He felt the firſt ſymptoms of deafneſs with a kind 


of horror ; not unlike that which Swift could not 
help ſhewing on the apprehenſion of loſing his ſen- 
ſes. This afflicting ſenſation was for a time inereaſ- 
ed, while being confined at home for ſome months 
on account of a fall from his horſe, he ſubmitted 
patiently to all the means that were employed for 
the cure of his deafneſs, firſt by regular phyſicians, 
and afterwards by empirics. The attempts of 
both proved unſucceſsful ; and though ſtill equal- 
ly capable of contributing to the ſatisfaction of 
his friends in ſociety, the earl was no longer able 
to receive any from them. 


Mr. Stanhope having now paſſed a year and a 
half at Paris, was ſent by his father to ſeveral 
courts of Germany, and laſt to Mr. Dayrolles at 
Bruſſels. Lord Cheſterfield was in hopes that by 

nding a winter with him, being introduced to 
that court and employed in his office, he would 
have had an opportunity of being thoroughly ac- 
. Quainted with the life of a courtier, and that of a 
man of buſineſs. Unfortunately, the prime miniſ- 
ter of that court, a proud Italian [24], being in- 
formed of Mr. Stanhope's illegitimacy, inſiſted 
upon his not appearing at court. This affected 
the feeling heart of Mr. Dayrolles ſtill more than 
that of lord Cheſterfield, Who controlled the 
warmth of his friend on that occaſion, and ob- 


ſerved to him very juſtly, that perſons in Mr. 


S: anhope's ſituation muſt ſometimes expect diſa- 
greeable things of that kind, and that the beſt uſe 
he could make of this incident, was to endeavour 
to counterbalance the diſadvantage of his birth by 
ſuperior merit and knowledge [25]. To fill up 
the vacancy which this diſappointment occaſioned, 
he ſent him for the third time to Paris, in order to 
improve himſelf ſtill more in the ſcience of the 
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world, ſo neceſſary for the public life he was in- 
tended to purſue. 


His firſt ſetting out in that ſtation would have 
been a brilliant one, could lord Cheſterfield's ex- 
pectations, and thoſe of his kinſmen the Pelhams, 
with whom he was now on the beſt terms [26], 
have been anſwered. The poſt of reſident at Ve- 
nice, now vacant by the promotion of Sir James 
Gray to that of envoy at the court of Naples, had 


been propoſed by them for Mr. Stanhope, and 


they were in hopes that his Majeſty would make 
no difficulty in appointing him to it. Lord Cheſ- 
terfield was highly pleaſed with the proſpect of his 


ſon's being fixed in ſuch a city, where from the 


variety of travellers of different nations who reſort 
thither, he might have acquired that deſire of 
pleaſing, which was the only thing he then ſeemed 
to want. His diſappointment was therefore great, 
when after eight months ſolicitation, the king at 
laſt abſolutely refuſed to appoint the young man, 
alledging the circumſtance of his birth as the rea- 
ſon. His father, though much hurt at the refuſal 
of a favour by no means unprecedented, reſolved 
to bring him into the next parliament, wiſely fore- 
ſeeing that a ſenatorial cloak, more extenſive ſtill 


than that of charity, would cover his ſon's invo- 
luntary ſin. 


In the retirement where lord Cheſterfield now 
ſpent by choice the beſt part of the year, and 
where, having fewer opportunities to exerciſe his 
ſenſe of hearing, he ſometimes forgot he had loſt 
it, his books, his garden, and his pen, contributed 
to fill up his time. From his correſpondents he 
received moſt of the new productions in the lite- 
rary way, and repaid them by the judgments he 
paſſed upon them. The care of his vegetables 


alſo 
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chiefly his pen which agreeably and uſefully em- 


ployed his vacant hours. Willing to contribute as 
much as poſſible to the advantage of. his country, 
though now in a great meaſure iſolated from it, 
he amuſed himſelf with the compoſition of moral 
and literary eſſays. Theſe he ſent to the editor 
of a new periodical paper entitled The World. 
But the firſt eſſay he ſent had nearly diſguſted 
him of writing any more ; for being. ſomewhat 
long it was neglected, and might perhaps never 
have been printed, if lord Lyttelton coming ac- 
cidentally into the publiſher's ſhop, and being 
ſhewn this paper, had not inſtantly recogniſed the 
maſterly hand of his former aſſociate and friend, 
and deſired that it might be immediately put to 
the preſs. The reception it met with encouraged 
him to go on, and he continued to furniſh occaſi- 
onal papers from that year to 1756, when this 
publication ceaſed. One of the volumes was by, 
the ingenious editor dedicated to his lordſhip. 


His ſon, whom he had now ſent for from Paris, 
was examined by him with the ſame attention as 
he had been in his preceding viſit. He found 
him, improved in his figure, manners, and ad- 
dreſs; but ſtill thought him far from being the 
graceful, ſociable, amiable man he wiſhed him to 
be [24]. With a view to correct his careleſſneſs 
and inattention, as ſoon as he had loſt all hopes 
of the reſidentſhip, he ſent him firſt to Holland, 
and then to ſome courts of Germany. The for- 
mal etiquette of theſe. courts he thought would 
engage him to pay a ſtricter regard to thoſe little 
duties of ſociety which he had hitherto too much 


neglected; as he was not likely to meet with ma- 


ny of his countrymen, at theſe courts, he hoped 
the chief obſtacles which had obſtructed his im- 
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1753 · provement would now be removed [28], He 
= alſo took great care to direct his ſon to the parti- 


eular objects proper for his attention at theſe dif. 
ferent places, and the knowledge of which was 
neceſlary to prevent his appearing a ſtranger in 
them. 


; Though lord Cheſterfield now took but little 
ſhare in political tranſactions, or parliamentary 
debates, yet was he far from being indifferent to 
either. To his friends he communicated his 
thoughts concerning public affairs with the ut- 
moſt freedom, and Po intereſt of his country was 
the chief object of his anxious cares. Indeed, 
when he reflected on his own ſituation, precluded 
by his deafneſs from one of the beſt means of in- 
formation, he could not help laughing at his own 
weakneſs.  * This political excurſion,” ſays he 
in one of his letters, which is the remains of 
© the man of buſineſs, puts me in mind of 
« Harlequin's making ſeveral paſſes againſt the 
„wall par un reſte de bravoure [29].“ 


The circumſtances which appeared to him the 
moſt open to cenſure in the preſent adminiſtration, 
were the want of forefight, and the irreſolution of 
the councils. On theſe accounts he was nfuch 
diſpleaſed with the repeal of the bill for the natu- 
ralization of the Jews, which he reproached the 
miniſtry with having weakly given up. A ſpirit 
of divination feems to have animated his pen, 
when, after having quoted à very true maxim of 
his favourite author the Cardinal de Retz on this 
occaſion, that mobs are always kept in awe by 


Hole who do not fear them, he adds, that they 


« grow unreaſonable and inſolent when they find 
that they are feared. Wile and able govern- 


0 * ors,” ſays he, oy will never, if they can help 
« it, 
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« jt, give the people juſt cauſe to complain, but 1753. 
« then on the other hand they will firmly with- Yo 
« ſtand groundleſs clamour [zo]. 


The ſource of this clamour he principally diſ- 
liked ; “being that narrow mob- ſpirit of intole- 
« ration in religious, and inhofpitality' in civil 
matters, both which, all governments ſhould 
« oppoſe.” A very contrary ſpirit breathes in- 
deed in all our earl's writings; it is the ſpirit of 
humanity, comprehenfive benevolence, and true 
liberty, very different from lawleſs licentiouſneſs. 
With what honeft warmth does he not reprobate 
the contempt which moſt hiſtorians ſnew for 
„ humanity in general, as if the whole kuman 
ſpecies conſiſted but of about one hundred and 
fifty people, called and dignified (common He- 
« ry undeſervedly too), by the titles of emperors, 
kings, popes, generals, and. miniſters [ 31] ?” 
What patriot would not join with him, when after 
having ſpoken of the liberty the Turkiſh janiſſa- 
ries ſometimes take of ſtranghng their vizir, or 
their emperor, he adds; I am glad the capital 
* ſtrangler ſhould in his turn be ftrangleable ; 
for | know of no brute ſo fierce, nor no crimi- 
nal fo guilty, as the creature called a ſovereign, 
* whether king, fultan, or ſophi, who thinks 
« himſelf either by divine or human right veſted 
* with an abſolute power -of deftroying his fel- 
* low creatures; or who, without inquiring into 
* his right, lawleſdly exerts that power [32]?” 
What good man would not applaud him, when 
on account of the diviſions in France between the 
parliament and clergy, he fo ſtrongly enforces the 
ſubjection of the church in every country to the 
ſupreme legiſlative power, and warmly recom- 
mends to his fon the reading of the tracts of that 
great champion, I had almoſt ſaid martyr, in the 

cauſe 
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cauſe of civil liberty, Fra- Paolo, and in particu- 
lar his treatiſe De beneficiis [ 33] ? 


The obſtinacy of lord Cheſterfield's deafneſs, 
which increaſed every day, and diſqualified him 
more and more for ſociety, had induced him to 
yield to the repeated advice of the faculty to try 
whether any benefit could be obtained from a 
Journey to Spa. He was confirmed in this reſolution 
by a very ſevere fit of a gouty rheumatiſm, which 
at the ſame time that it exerciſed his patience for 
two or three months in the beginning of this 


year, gave his phyſicians and himſelf ſome hopes, 


that the waters might at leaſt in ſome meaſure 
relieve his deafneſs, which they attributed to the 
ſame cauſe. It does not appear, however, that 
his rheumatic diſorder was the only circumſtance 
that induced him to undertake this journey to 
Spa, for he had mentioned two months before to 
his ſon, that he would probably meet him at that 
place [34]. He accordingly appointed the time 
of their meeting; and having entire leiſure there, 
employed it in giving him juſt notions of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, and of the part which he 
would ſoon be called to bear in the ſervice of the 
ſtate. No man was certainly more capable of de- 
livering thoſe inſtructions in a more captivating 
or rational manner, and to thoſe who would have 
aſliſted at theſe lectures, it would have recalled 
to mind Pericles, training up young Alcibiades, 


Lord Cheſterfield having accompliſhed the time 
fixed for his reſidence at Spa, which he now 
thought a painful taſk, returned with all poſſible 


_ diligence to London and his villa, He preſently 


found that the ſmall benefit he derived. from the 
waters was but temporary, and ſoon. after had ſe- 
vere returns of the complaint for which he had 
undertaken this expedition. N . | 

. 
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Mr. Bougainville, the ſame gentleman who has 
ſince diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much among the 
French, and who was not only a man of ſcience, 
but alſo of taſte and wit, had been recommended 


to lord Cheſterfield [35]. He was ſurprized to 


find in that nobleman ſuch a variety of know- 
ledge, and ſuch a. thorough acquaintance with 
the French language, manners, and literature. 
As he was brother to the ſecretary of the aca- 
demy of inſcriptions and belles lettres at Paris, 
he ſuggeſted to him the idea of electing lord 
Cheſterfield one of their foreign members. The 
propoſal was firſt intimated to his lordſhip, and 
upon his acceptance the appointment was made, 
and a letter was written to him in the name of 
that learned body. This drew from him a letter 
of thanks, which he communicated to me in 
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Engliſh, and for the tranſlation of which he did 


me the honour to borrow my pen [36]. 


His ſon had now got a ſeat in parliament, and 
the father equally anxious for his ſucceſs took in- 
finite pains to prepare him for his firſt appearance 
as a ſpeaker. The young man ſeems to have 
ſucceeded tolerably well upon the whole, but on 
account of his ſhyneſs was obliged to ſtop, and, 
ik I am not miſtaken, to have recourſe to his 
notes. Lord Cheſterfield uſed every argument in 
his power to comfort him, and to inſpire him 
with confidence and courage to make ſome other 
attempt; but I have not heard that Mr. Stanhope 
ever ſpoke again in the houſe. 


He had an opportunity next year of conferring 
. an obligation on the court unaſked and unpaid for 
it. A noble earl, who had expected to be ap- 
pointed to the poſt of groom of the ſtole, as be- 
ing the firſt on the liſt of the lords of the bed- 


chamber [37], thought proper to reſign. that 
| place, 
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1755. place. To ſhew his diſpleaſure, late in the ſea- 
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— ſon and at a time when the arrangements for 


the king's annual expedition to Hanover were al- 
ready taken, he made a motion in the houſe of 
peers to preſent an addreſs to his majeſty to de- 
fire he would not leave England at a period when 
a new war was expected. He hinted, indeed, 
that theſe frequent voyages were inconvenient to 
the nation and contrary to the act of ſettlement. 
A public debate on this delicate ſubje& would 
have been attended with improper reflections from 
the ſpeakers on both ſides of the queſtion. Lord 
Cheſterfield took therefore the moſt prudent ſtep 
in moving for an adjournment, which paſſed 
without difficulty. As this circumſtance muſt have 
been very agreeable to the king, many perſons 
conjectured that our earl's views were intereſted, 
and that he expected to be appointed to ſome high 
poſt in the adminiſtration. But every motive of 
this kind he ſolemnly diſclaimed in a very in- 
tereſting letter to Mr. Dayrolles [38], which on 
many accounts I recommend to the peruſal of 
my readers. I am certain, that the ſentiments it 


contains are ſuch as the moſt virtuous man would 
adopt, 


Indeed his ſtate of health became every day 
more diſtreſſing. He found himſelf by his in- 
creaſed deafneſs cut off from the ſociety of man- 
kind, and ſtruggling againſt multiplied infirmi- 
ties both of body and mind, He had taken with 
him to Blackheath all the materials neceſſary for 


writing ſome hiſtorical tracts of his own times, 


which he intended to pen with the ſtricteſt regard 
to truth, and none to perſons, himſelf not ex- 
cepted. But finding his mind ill diſpoſed for ſuch 
a work, he did not attempt it, well knowing, 
that whatever is not done with inclination and 
ſpirit, will be very ill done [39]. 


The 
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The preparations for a rupture with the court 1455. 
of France on account of America, ſeemed at 


firſt not very alarming to lord Cheſterfield. He 
thought they would not attempt any diverſion in 
Flanders, or if they did, that their force could be 
oppoſed in that quarter; or, at leaſt, that the 
Dutch could be ſufficiently ſuppor:ed to prevent 
their ſubmitting to a neutrality, or accepting any 
other terms- the French might wiſh to impoſe. 
Still depending upon our former alliances, and 
our reſolution not to be parties upon the conti- 
nent, he rather wiſhed for a war, if vigorouſly 
carried on at ſea, as being the beſt means of de- 
ſtroying the enemy's navy and commerce [qo]. 


But he ſoon altered his opinion when he was 
informed of the defection of thoſe who had been 
thought England's firmeſt allies, and eſpecially 
the houſe of Auſtria, It muſt be owned, that 
the lowneſs, or rather the fluctuation, of his 
ſpirits had ſome influence upon his opinions con- 
cerning the event of the war. His diſcourage- 
ments aroſe not more from the number of our 
enemies, than from the ſinking ſpirit of the na- 
tion, and the diviſions as well as the incapacity 
of thoſe who preſided at the helm. 


In theſe circumſtances, however, he had ſtill 
a a freſh opportunity of manifeſting his friendly 
diſpoſition to government. The ſubſidiary trea- 
ties with the courts of Ruſha and Heſſe-Caſſel be- 
ing ſubmitted to the conſideration of parliament 
excited great debates in both houſes. Lord Cheſ- 
terfield who approved of the firſt as much as he 
diſliked the ſecond, ſpoke warmly, though with- 
out preparation, in defence of his opinion in the 
houſe of lords. He ſhone as uſual, and did not 
ſeem to have loſt any of his former vigour ; but 
this exertion fatigued him ſo much, that he was 
obliged to be carried home immediately * 
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1755. place. To ſhew his diſpleaſure, late in the ſea- 
— ſon and at a time when the arrangements for 


the king's annual expedition to Hanover were al: 
ready taken, he made a motion in the houſe of 
peers to preſent an addreſs to his majeſty to de- 
fire he would not leave England at a period when 
a new war was expected, He hinted, indeed, 
that theſe frequent voyages were inconvenient to 
the nation and contrary to the act of ſettlement. 
A public debate on this delicate ſubje& would 
have been attended with improper reflections from 
the ſpeakers on both ſides of the queſtion. Lord 
Cheſterfield took therefore the moſt prudent ſtep 
in moving for an adjournment, which paſſed 
without difficulty. As this circumſtance muſt have 
been very agreeable to the king, many perſons 
conjectured that our earl's views were intereſted, 
and that he expected to be appointed to ſome high 
poſt in the adminiſtration. But every motive of 
this kind he ſolemnly diſclaimed in a very in- 
tereſting letter to Mr. Dayrolles [38], which on 
many accounts I recommend to the peruſal of 

my readers. I am certain, that the ſentiments it 


contains are ſuch as the moſt virtuous man would 
adopt, 


Indeed his ſtate of health became every day 
more diſtreſſing. He found himſelf by his in- 
creaſed deafneſs cut off from the ſociety of man- 
kind, and ſtruggling againſt multiplied infirmi- 
ties both of body and mind, He had taken with 
him to Blackheath all the materials neceſſary for 
writing ſome hiſtorical tracts of his own times, 
which he intended to pen with the ſtricteſt regard 
to truth, and none to perſons, himſelf not ex- 


cepted. But finding his mind ill diſpoſed for ſuch 


a work, he did not attempt it, well knowing, 
that whatever is not done with inclination and 
ſpirit, will be very ill done [39]. 
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The preparations for a rupture with the court 1955. 
of France on account of America, ſeemed at 


firſt not very alarming to lord Cheſterfield, He 
thought they would not attempt any diverſion in 
Flanders, or if they did, that their force could be 
oppoſed in that quarter; or, at leaſt, that the 
Dutch could be ſufficiently ſupported to prevent 
their ſubmitting to a neutrality, or accepting any 
other terms- the French might wiſh to impoſe. 
Still depending upon our former alliances, and 
our reſolution not to be parties upon the conti- 
nent, he rather wiſhed for a war, if vigorouſly 
carried on at ſea, as being the beſt means of de- 
ſtroying the enemy's navy and commerce [40]. 


But he ſoon altered his opinion when he was 
informed of the defection of thoſe who had been 
thought England's firmeſt allies, and eſpecially 
the houſe of Auſtria, It muſt be owned, that 
the lowneſs, or rather the fluctuation, of his 
ſpirits had ſome influence upon his opinions con- 
cerning the event of the war. His diſcourage- 
ments aroſe not more from the number of our 
enemies, than from the ſinking ſpirit of the na- 
tion, and the diviſions as well as the incapacity 
of thoſe who preſided at the helm. 


In theſe circumſtances, however, he had till 

a freſh opportunity of manifeſting his friendly 
diſpoſition to government. The ſubſidiary trea- 
ties with the courts of Ruſſia and Heſſe-Caſſel be- 
ing ſubmitted to the conſideration of parliament 
excited great debates in both houſes. Lord Cheſ- 
terfield who approved of the firſt as much as he 
diſliked the ſecond, ſpoke warmly, though with- 
out preparation, in defence of his opinion in the 
houſe of lords. He ſhone as uſual, and did not 
ſeem to have loſt any of his former vigour ; but 
this exertion fatigued him ſo much, that he was 
obliged to be carried home immediately after, 
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17 55. and never again appeared as a ſpeaker in the 
— houſe [41]. | 


From this day, which may be looked upon as 
the cloſe of our earl's political career, his life may 


1768. be divided into two periods; the firſt concluding 


with the death of his fon Mr. Stanhope, which 
happened in 1768 ; the ſecond with his own de- 
ceaſe, in 1773. In the former of theſe, the 
chief object of his care and attention was the im- 
provement and promotion of Mr. Stanhope, In 
the latter, the care of his own health, or rather, 
the temporary alleviation of thoſe infirmities, 
which he well knew would attend him to his 
grave. 


The purſuits of each of theſe periods are di- 
verſified only by his correſpondence with his 
friends, his amuſements in his garden, and his 
application in his library : for though he continued 
to receive company, foreign as well as Engliſh, 
he frequently laments the little capacity he had 
left him by his deafneſs either of entertaining or 
being entertained by them. His memoirs, there- 
fore, henceforward will contain little more than 
references to his letters, and a hiſtory of that gra- 
dual decay, the firſt advances of which he ap- 
pears himſelf to have diſcovered above twenty 
years before his death. 


Retired from the councils, and in a great meaſure 
from the ſociety of the principal men in power, lord 
Cheſterfield ſeems not to have pretended to any 
knowledge of the interior plans of government, 
and only hazards his conjectures on public affairs. 
He expreſſes, in many of his letters, the impoſſh- 
bility there is, that any perſon who is not in the 
immediate circle of buſineſs ſnouſd be able to 
form a competent judgment in political matters; 
ridicules the abſurdity of pretenders to that fort of 

r 128. knowledge; 
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knowledge; and offers his opinions as mere ran- 175 56 


dom thoughts, thrown out upon the public topic 
of the day. It is no wonder then, that we find 
his lordſhip, in the ſubſequent years, frequently 
miſtaking in his views and expectations on the 
conſequences of that war which was now declared : 
a war, which from the various, and, as it was 
then thought, almoſt unnatural combinations jt 
produced, contradicted the whole uniform expe- 
rience of our earl, as a ſtateſman ; and when ſeen 
through the gloomy medium of a diſtempered 
habit, appeared every way formidable and de- 
ſtructive to Great Britain. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that the miſcarriage of our fleet 
before Mahon, and the loſs of fo conſiderable a 
poſſeſſion as the iſland of Minorca, in the very 
outſet of the war, joined to the apprehenſions 
lord Cheſterfield conceived of a ſecret negotiation 
between France and Spain to deprive us of Gib- 
raltar, were ſufficient to give him the alarm. 
On the other hand, it is equally certain, that the 
Engliſh are ſeldom ſucceſsful in the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities. The lion, confiding perhaps 
too much in his own ſtrength, gives way to in- 
dolence and ſecurity, till rouſed into action by 
repeated attacks of his enemies. Yet whatever 
dependence might reaſonably have been founded 
on this reflection, there were other cauſes, which 
might fairly juſtify the apprehenſions of a ſpe- 
culative politician. The balance. of Europe 
ſeemed to be entirely deſtroyed. All the prin- 
cipal powers had thrown their weight into one 
ſcale, There remained among the crowned 
heads but a ſingle ally for Great Britain, and he 
had been almoſt from his cradle her enemy. Be- 
ſides, it was impoſſible for lord Cheſterfield to 
conceive, that the force of the king of Pruſſia 
alone would be ſufficient, in conjunction with us, 
to withſtand the united efforts of France, * 
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1756 the Empire, Saxony, Ruſſia, and Sweden 42. 
The wonders that monarch was equal to were 
. 76 8. yet to be ſeen; and however great might be the 
— 
idea our earl had entertained of him, it can bring 
no imputation upon his political ſagacity not to 
have foreſeen the miraculous exertions, of which, 
that hero ſnewed himſelf capable in the events of 
the war. 


With reſpect to the ſuppoſed engagements be- 
tween France and Spain relative to Gibraltar, 
though lord Cheſterfield ſeems to have miſtaken 
both the time and the object of them, ſtill it 
muſt be conſidered, that there was great proba- 
bility in the conjecture. He well knew, from 
his own experience, how much the pride of Spain 
is hurt that Great Britain ſhould retain that im- 
portant and almoſt impregnable fortreſs, the 
principal key of her dominions; and however 
her general political intereſts may recommend a 
good underſtanding with the Engliſh, it 1s pro- 
bable ſhe will never heartily unite with them, fo 
long as that place remains in their hands. A 
few years after ſhe choſe to enter the liſts, but in 
a ſhort time found how unequal a conteſt ſhe had 
engaged in with an enemy then in the full career 
of victory. 


The national debt was another very alarming 
conſideration to lord Cheſterfield ; but his fears 
in this reſpect were the fears of the whole nation. 
The multitude had always looked upon it as a 
prodigy big with ruin. The ableſt and moſt en- 
lightened ſtateſmen had fixed the point it then 
ſtood at, as the utmoſt verge of ſafety; and all 
beyond was ſtigmatized with dark and fatal pre- 
dictions. The increaſe of it to that enormous 
bulk at which it arrived before the end of the war, 
in the midſt of the greateſt national proſperity, 
Was, in the conception of all men at that time, as 

utter 
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utter an impoſſibility as the aſtoniſhing triumphs 19 56 


of our ally the king of Pruſſia. 


1768. 


The events of 1757 and 1758 ſerved only too 


confirm lord Cheſterfield in his political deſpon- 
dency. His letters in this period to Mr. Day- 
rolles are all expreſſive of his fears and apprehen- 
ſions for the event. He continued under the in- 
fluence of the ſame impreſſions till the latter end 
of the year 1759, excepting a ſmall interval in 
the beginning of the ſummer 1758 [43]. 


During the greateft part of this time, Mr. Stan- 
hope, who had returned to England in 1784 to 
take his ſeat in parliament, continued at home. 
In 1757 he repaired in a public character to Ham- 
burgh, the reſidence at that time of all the prin- 
cipal perſons of thoſe parts of the Empire, which 


either were, or ſeemed likely to be, the ſeat of 


war. His letters to his ſon at this conjuncture, 
though of a different turn from thoſe of former 
periods, ſhew no leſs anxiety for his ſucceſs. A 
very remarkable hint is conveyed in one of them, 
for detaching the empreſs of Ruſſia from her con- 
nections with our enemies [44] ; but this ſeems 
to have been too nice a commiſſion for ſo youn 

a negotiator, The immediate aim of lord Cheſ- 
terfield at this time was to procure for Mr. Stan- 
hope, either an appointment to the court of Ber- 
lin, or that he might ſucceed Mr. Burriſh in his 
employment at Munich ; and he omitted no op- 
portunity of exhorting him to recommend him- 
ſelf, by diligence, activity, and addreſs, to thoſe 
who had it in their power to promote him. Mr, 
Stanhope's health, as well as other reaſons, made 
him wiſh to return home for ſome months in the 
year 1758, and alſo in the ſummer 1759; but he 
was both times diſappointed. He could not be 
pared from Hamburgh. However the earl might 


wiſh 
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1956 Wiſh to ſee him, he looked upon this neceſſity of 
to his abſence as a ſufficient compenſation. 


1 
mw But Mr. Stanhope's ill ſtate of health was ſuch 


as to overcome all other conſiderations. Leave 
was aſked and obtained for him to come home in 
Autumn 1759, and he continued in London till 
the end of the war. 


In June 1763 we find Mr. Stanhope at the 
Hague, on his way to Ratiſbon, to which place 
he was ſent in a public character. In this ſitua- 
tion lord Cheſterfield's experience ſeems to have 
furniſhed him with a very uſeful expedient for 
abridging the tedious and intricate ceremonials ſo 
much inſiſted upon in German courts [45], His 
ſtay, however, was but ſhort. In autumn he was 
called home by the miniſtry, to attend the enſu- 
ing ſeſſion of parliament [46], for which they 
thought it neceſſary to collect their whole force. 
Lord Cheſterfield, though not much pleaſed with 
this ſummons, recommended, agreeable. to his 
conſtant maxim, a ready and obliging ſubmiſſion 
to it; and we may reaſonably conclude, the earl's 
admonition had its intended effect: for ſoon after, 
Mr. Stanhope was appointed envoy-extraordinary 
to the court of Dreſden, whither he repaired as 
ſoon as the ſeſſion was over. From this time to 
the latter end of the year 1766, Mr, Stanhope 
continued in Germany, having at the requeſt of 
the miniſtry, who were {till hard preſſed, vacated 
his ſeat in parliament ſoon after his arrival at 
Dreſden, This reſidence appears to have com- 
pleated the ruin of his conſtitution. His health, 
which in all ſituations was delicate, ſeems to have 
been quite overcome by the German winters. He 
was obliged in 1966 to have recourſe firſt to the 
waters of Baden, and then to a tour into the fouth 
of France [44]. The earl, who watched perpe- 
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tually over him as his guardian angel, and forgot 
his own infirmities to provide againſt thoſe of his 
ſon, expreſſes great anxiety on theſe occaſions, 
and ſeems with difficulty to conceal ſome fore- 
bodings of the event. Mr. Stanhope, however, 
in the ſpring of 1767, either found or fancied he 
found, himſelf well enough to return to Dreſden, 
which he accordingly did in May following : and 
his perſuaſion in this reſpe& was fo ſtrong, that 
notwithſtanding he was the attacked by the ſame 


complaint, he wrote to the earl that he thought 
himſelf able paſs the winter at that court, His 
lordſhip ſeems to have been ſo much influenced by 
this declaration, that he was taking meaſures for 
ſecuring him a ſeat in the next parliament, which 
was to be choſen in 1968. In this view his lord- 
ſhip was diſappointed by the miniſter on whom 
he had placed his dependence [48]; but this diſ- 
appointment he had not occaſion long to regret. 
Mr. Stanhope, notwithſtanding his ſanguine ex- 

tations, was obliged to quit Dreſden, and re- 
pair again to the South of France, from whence 
he never returned. During his illneſs there, he 
ſeems to have expreſſed ſome jealouſy at his place 
being ſupplied by a new perſon during his abſence. 
Lord Cheſterfield makes him eaſy on this head, 
by acquainting him that he had received aſſurances 
from the miniſtry, that perſon ſhould not inter- 


fere with him as ſoon as he was capable of reſum- 
ing his employment [49]. The gentleman 
here alluded to was ſhortly after appointed envoy 


to Denmark, where, by a very ſpirited and judi- 
cious exertion upon a melancholy occaſion, he 
merited the honour of a red ribband, and an av- 
pointment to a much ſuperior court [go]. 


The laſt letter lord Cheſterfield wrote to his be- 
loved ſon is dated the 14th of October, 1768. It 
is full of the moſt tender anxiety for his welfare, 

| and 
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1756. and of his alarms upon receiving information that 


Mr. Stanhope's complaint was of a dropſical na- 
ture. This was actually the caſe. ' Every medical 
aſſiſtance was tried in vain to relieve him. Mr. 
Stanhope died of a dropſy, at a houſe in the 
country near Avignon, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1768. 


The effect of this ſtroke on lord Cheſterfield 
was ſuch as might be expected. If his lordſhip's 
age might be ſuppoſed to render him leſs ſuſcep- 
tible of impreſſions, his infirmities made him leſs 
capable of reſiſting them. The ſtate of his health 
was now become very critical, From the year 
1756 his rheumatic complaints [;1] and the gid- 
dineſs in his head had been increaling ; but they 
proceeded by flower, and, to himſelf at leaſt, 
much more imperceptible degrees, than his deaf- 
neſs. The compariſon he ſeems conſtantly to 
have made between the loſs of hearing and that 
of ſight, proves ſufficiently in what unuſual eſti- 
mation he held the former. Every man almoſt 
knows the value of his eyes, and may from thence 
be taught to judge of what only the few, who are 
formed for the more delicate enjoyments of con- 
verſation, are capable of feeling under the cala- 
mity our earl was afflicted with. Perhaps he 
carried this matter rather too far, eſpecially as his 
defect amounted at moſt only to a difficulty, not 
a deprivation of the ſenſe. By his own account, 
all he required in order to be able to diſtinguiſh 
what was ſaid, was, that the perſon ſpeaking 
ſhould not be at too. great a diſtance, and that 
the voice ſhould be directed in a ſtraight line 
towards him. His other complaints were of a 
more ſerious nature; but even theſe admitted of 
conſiderable relief. The uſe of a milk diet, to 
which, after a very ſevere fit of illneſs in the 
beginning of the year 1759, he confined himſelf 

almoſt 
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almoſt entirely for ſome time, was of peculiar 
ſervice to him. In this and the following year the 
general ſtate of lord Cheſterfield's health ſeems to 
have been better than he had reaſon to expect, yet 
we do not find him ſpeaking of it with that chear- 
fulneſs which his good-humour and lively diſpo- 
ſition would lead us to imagine. The mind when 
unoccupied by purſuits of pleaſure, buſineſs or 
ambition, naturally inclines to ſpeculation; and 
this, when influenced by perſonal infirmities, as 
naturally contracts a melancholy caſt. It is no 
wonder then, that our gay and ſprightly earl, 
whom retirement, and the ſolitary occupations of 
the library and the garden, aſſiſted by the enemy 
he ſo much dreaded, the defect of hearing had in- 
ſenſibly conducted to this point, ſhould, in ſpeak- 
ing of his health, expreſs himſelf in terms ſome- 


times bordering upon diſguſt and deſpondency. For 


this reaſon we muſt not be ſurpriſed that, in ſome 
of his letters at this period, he deſcribes himſelf 
as totally unconnected with the world, detached 
from life, bearing the burthen of it with patience 
from inſtinct rather than reaſon, and from that prin- 
ciple alone, taking all proper methods to preſerve it 


52]. It is true, he endeavours to gloſs over theſe 


ideas as the reſult only of a philoſophic habit of 
mind ; but it requires little care in the analyſing, 
to diſcover the genuine ſource of them. This is 
evident, whatever ſeeming moderation there may 
otherwiſe be, in the paſlage where he compares 
himſelf to Solomon, and exclaims with that diſ- 
appointed monarch, * All is vanity and vexation 
of ſpirit [33]. There i is more good humour in the 
reſemblance he makes out between himſelf and the 
cabbages in his garden, which, in more than one 


of his letters, he jocoſely ſtyles his fellow vegetables. 


There was another and more ſtriking compari- 
fon brought home to the earl about this time. His 
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old ſervant White, who had lived with him forty 


years, was ſeized with a dangerous fit of illneſs. 
His ſentiments on this occaſion, as expreſled in his 
letter to the biſhop of Waterford [54], are a ve- 
ry natural picture of a feeling mind under the do- 
minion of ſome of the cloſeſt attachments of 
ſympathy. The near equality of their age, the 
time they had paſſed toggther, the mutual decay 
of conſtitution, and the conſequent doubt which 
of them would arrive ſooneſt at their laſt ſtage, 
became matter of very intereſting contemplation 
to the earl, 


In other reſpects, lord Cheſterfield's vivacity 
was uniform and undiminiſhed. His attention to 
public and private tranſactions ſtill the ſame. 
The earl of Halifax was in the year 1761 ap. 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, and went over 
to take poſſeſſion of his government immediately 
after the coronation. The celebrated ſpeech, 
with which this nobleman opened the ſeſſion of 
the Iriſh parliament, is well known as a maſter- 
piece of oratory. But it had a further recom- 
mendation to lord Cheſterfield, The three great 


objects propoſed in it were, the encouragement of 
the Proteſtant charter-ſchoois ; the improvement 


of the linen manufacture; and the allowing a 


proper indulgence to Roman Catholics [55], 


Theſe were the points lord Cheſterfield had moſt 
at heart. No man, as we have already ſeen, 
knew beter than he did the real intereſt of that 
country, or had purſued it wich more ſucceſs; the 
face of the whole kingdom having been changed 
during his wiſe and diſintereſted adminiſtration. 
His zeal for the welfare of Ireland, which com- 
menced at that period, did not ceaſe with his of- 


fice. He continued to watch over it with a kind 
of paternal care, and rejoices in every inſtance, 


where he ſces the ſame plan of beneficial meatures 
| promoted 
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promoted or improved. The eſtabliſhment for 
encouraging Proteſtant charter- ſchools had been 
ſet on foot by the biſhops of Waterford and 
Meath, and lord Cheſterfield had ſubſcribed to- 
wards it [56]. The promotion of Iriſh manufac- 
tures, particularly thoſe of linen, is ſtrongly re- 
commended in ſeveral of his letters to the biſhop 
and in thoſe to Mr. Prior [57]. In ſpeaking up- 
on this point, he frequently takes occaſion to de- 
plore the too prevalent cuſtom of hard drinking in 
Ireland {58]. The importation of five thouſand 
tuns of wine, communibus annts, he conſiders as a 
melancholy proof of this fatal cuſtom ; and hu- 
moroully adds, that a claret-board, if there were 
one, would be much better attended than the linen- 
board [59]. He exhorts the Iriſh to mind their 
ſpinning and weaving, and lay aſide their politics. 
Mild treatment and an eaſy unſuſpicious inter- 
courſe with the Roman Catholics had been the 
rule of lord Cheſterfield's government, in a criſis, 
which might well have juſtified the moſt rigorous 
exccution of the laws againſt them. It was his 
conſtant maxim, that gentle uſage was the moſt 
likely means to keep them quiet, if not to gain 
them over; and he urged it again in the year 
1757, as the beſt advice he could give at a period, 
which he eſteemed little leſs dangerous than that 
of his own adminiſtration. 


The expulſion of the Jeſuits from France, 
which happened about this time, was an event 
of too extraordinary a nature not to attract the 
attention of our earl. Though they had with 
great ability reſiſted ſeveral powerful attacks, that 
had been made againſt them, yet this, he ob- 
ſerves, appeared to be the deciſive ſtroke ; and 
he ventures to pronounce, that they will never 
recover it [60]. The ſubſequent hiſtory of that 
learned, but pernicious ſocieiy, hath fully con- 
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firmed this prophecy. Their diſgrace in France 
hath been followed by their expulſion from all 
parts of the world. They have been baniſhed 
even from Paraguay, which might be emphatical- 
ly ſtyled the kingdom of their own creation ; and 
where, according to the opinion of the celebrated 
Monteſquieu, the good laws and inſtitutions 
they had made, ſeemed to promiſe an eter- 
nal duration of their ſway, and might be admit- 
ted as an apology for their ambition [61]. The 
earl ſeems to have carried his obſervation ſtill ſar- 
ther on this ſubject, and to have extended it to 
the religious, as well as political, dominion of the 


| Pope; the permanence of which he ſeems to 


doubt, and gravely admoniſhes a lady in France, 
that be trembles for the holy father himſelf in the 
next century [62]. The ſeizure of a conſiderable 
part of the papal territories, within a few years 
after, had the appearance of anticipating con- 
ſiderably his lordſhip's prediction. 


From the beginning of the year 1765, the ef- 
fects of that ſlow and gradual progreſs towards diſ- 
ſolution, which the earl had ſo many years experi- 
enced, became more viſible. Though he de- 
ſcribes himſelf rather as gliding gently along the 
ſteep, than hurried down the precipice, yet the 
complaints he makes of the difficulty he finds in 
writing, and the intervals between his letters to 
the biſhop of Waterford, which are the moſt re- 
gularly continued of any we find in this period to 


| his friends, are ſure indications of a very conſider- 


able change: It is evident, however, that his fa- 
culties were not in the leaſt impaired ; and what is 
extraordinary, his correſpondence with his ſon 1s 
not leſs punctual, nor the intelligence he gives 
him of public affairs, from time to time, leſs in- 
tereſting or leſs entertaining than formerly. 


In 
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In this ſtate of mind, but with a ſtate of body 
very unequal to the ſhock, lord Cheſterfield re- 
ceived the news of Mr. Stanhope's death : an on- 
ly and moſt tenderly-beloved ſon, on whole edu- 
cation the utmoſt care and atrention a fond parent 
is capable of had been beſtowed ; of ,whoſe ſuc- 
ceſs in life the moſt ſanguine expectations had 
been formed ; and for whoſe ſake chiefly his fa- 
ther ſeemed now to Pon the remaining bur- 
then of a painful and tedious exiſtence. The 
affliction of itſelf was ſufficient ; but it was en- 
hanced by another, ſcarce leſs diſtreſſing, piece 
of intelligence. It was announced by a lady, 
who took this firſt opportunity of acquainting the 

earl that ſhe had been married to Mr. Stanhope 
ſeveral years, and had two children by him, which 
were then with her. Whatever lord Cheſterfield's 
feelings might be at receiving this authentic in- 
formation of a clandeſtine engagement, contract- 
ed by his ſon ſo long before, concealed with fo 
much art and induſtry, and brought to light at 
ſuch an inſtant, he did not confound the inno- 
cent with the guilty. He took upon himſelf 
the care of providing for the children, and in- 
formed Mrs, Stanhope, that ſhe ſhould be exone- 


rated from the expence of their future mainte- 
nance. 


Lord Cheſterfield's deareſt hopes being thus de- 
feated, he endeavoured to fill up the vacancy by 
an attention truly becoming his character and 
rank. He had in the year 1767 adopted the 
fon of his kinſman Mr. Stanhope of Mansfield, 
heir to the title, but not to the eſtates [6 Hr 
this advanced time of life. we find him with un- 
common care, and even anxiety, ſuperintending 
the education of his ſucceſſor; and it is remarka- 
ble, with what ſatisfaction he acquaints the biſhop 
of Waterford with the early proſpects of his im- 
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ſon to accompany the young gentleman in his 


travels, and to take the care of his education, was 
worthy of himſelf [65]; and the correſpon- 
dence, which, notwithſtanding his infirmities, he 
regularly kept up with him, is an undoubted 
proof how much he had at heart the future luſtre 
of the honours he bore. Theſe letters have not 
yet appeared under any ſanction of authority; 
but the! principle of them is ſo noble, and the 
end propoſed ſo becoming the dignity of a great 
name, that it 1s hoped they will not always be 
withheld from the public. It is plain, from a let- 
ter of the earl's to Mr. Dayrolles, dated Sept. 


10, 1772, that this attention continued the ſame 
to the . of his life. 


In the year 1771, the earl's good friend the - 
biſhop of Waterford met with a very ſevere miſ- 
fortune in his family. His ſon Mr. Chenevix, a 
gentleman of the moſt promiſing expectation, had 
it not been for a conſumptive habit (of which his 


conſtitution gave early ſymptoms) fell a ſacrifice 


to that fatal diſtemper,notwithſtanding all his care 
by regularity of diet and exerciſe to put a ſtop to 
it. He died at Nice, to which place he had been 
ſent by his indulgent father, in the fond hope of 


reſtoring his health. Lord Cheſterfield's friend- 


ſhip for the biſhop of Waterford was too ſtrong 
to be merely perſonal. It extended to his whole 
family. The biſhop's brother, lieutenant-colonel 
Chenevix of the Carabineers, had received marks 
of the earl's regard and confidence during his ad- 
miniſtration in Ireland, and had acquitted himſelf 
with an ability and integrity ſuitable to the truſt 
repoſed in him [66]. The death of this gallant 
and worthy officer, which happened in the year 
1758, was much regretted by his lordſhip. The 
ſame cauſe operating in a greater degree, and 

aided, 
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aided, moreover, by that partiality our earl al- 
ways ſeems, to have entertained for the riſing 
generation, wherever he diſcovered the dawnings 
of , merit to juſtify it, had from the beginning 
warmly intereſted him in favour of young Mr. 
Chenevix. He made frequent inquiries about 
him, and in particular we find him in the 
year 1761 earneſtly congratulating the biſhop 
on the ſucceſs of his fon at the univerſity, and 
on the report of his being likely to anſwer not 
only the hopes, but the wiſhes of his worthy fa- 
ther [67]. Theſe congratulations are repeated in 
1767, when Mr. Chenevix firſt appeared in the 
pulpit [65]. The earl's letter to the biſhop of the 
19th December 1771, 1s a letter of condolence on 
the melancholy event of his ſon's death. This is 
the laſt letter from the earl to the biſhop in this 
collection; and it is probably the laſt he ever 
wrote to him : his correſpondence thus cloſing 
with the kind office of endeavouring to adminiſter 
comfort to his friend, labouring under the ſame 
affliction he had himſelf but lately experienced. 
It is obſervable, that he preſcribes to him the ſame 
kind of relief. The care of your grandſon, ſays the 
earl, will be a proper avocation from your grief. 


We have already given an account of lord 
Cheſterfield's health to the year 1769. From that 
time, the only material alteration in it was a 
ſtubborn inflammation in his eyes, which fre- 
quently deprived him of the only comfort he had 
leſt. His fears upon this occaſion, leſt he ſhould 
totally loſe the bleſſing of ſight, are expreſſed in 
the ſtrongeſt terms. It is obſerved in the notes 
ſubjoined to a few of his laſt letters to the biſhop 
of Waterford, that the originals are ſome of them 
written in a very trembling hand; and that there 
are others which are evidently in the hand-writing 

| | of 
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1769 of another perſon. This goes no further than the 


latter end of 1771. IJ am informed, from private 
authority [69], that the few letters the earl ſent 
in the year 1772, were all diftated to an ama- 
nuenſis, and only ſigned by him. F 


Lord Cheſterfield had now, as he himſelf men- 
tions out-lived almoſt all his friends and contem- 
poraries. He had ſtill, however, one brother 
living, Sir William Stanhope ; who had for ſome 
years been in a very precarious ſtate of health, 
and had been obliged to paſs his winters in the 
ſouth of France, in order to avoid the rigour of 
this climate. In the ſummer 1772, Sir William, 
on his annual return to England, was taken ſud- 
denly ill, and died near Dijon, not being able to 
proceed any further on his journey [70]. 


Lord Cheſterfield himſelf had been ſeized in the 
beginning of the ſame ſummer with a diarrhoea, 
which bafed the beſt endeavours of the medical 
art, He mentions it in the laſt letter to his 
friend Mr. Dayrolles, publiſhed in this collection, 
dated Sept. 24, 11472. This ſymptom continued 
more or leſs troubleſome ever after, and was in 
the end the cauſe of his death. He was afflicted 
with no other illneſs, and remained to the laſt free 
from all manner of pain, enjoying his ſurprizing 
memory and preſence of mind to his lateſt breath; 
perfectly compoſed and reſigned to part with life, 
and only regretting, that death was ſo tardy to 
meet him. 


Upon the morning of his deceaſe, and about 
half an hour before it happened, Mr. Dayrolles 
called upon him to make his uſual viſit, When 
he had entered the room, the valet de chambre 
opening the curtains of the bed announced Mr. 
Dayrolles to his lordſhip. The earl juſt found 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength enough, in a faint voice, to ſay, Give 1769 


Dayrolles a Chair, Theſe were the laft words he 
was heard to ſpeak. They were characteriſtic; 
and were remarked by the very able and attentive 
phyſician [71] who was then in the room. His 
good breeding, faid that gentleman, only quits bim 


with his life. 


Thus died, on the 24th day of March, 177 2, 
Philip-Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield ; a 
nobleman unequalled in his time, for variety of 
talents, brilliancy of wit, politeneſs, and elegance 
of converſation. At once a man of pleaſure and 
of buſineſs; yet never ſuffering the former to 
encroach upon the latter. His embaſly in Holland 
marks his ſkill, dexterity, and addrels, as an able 
negotiator, His adminiſtration in Ireland, where 
his name 1s ſtill revered by all ranks and orders 
of men, indicates his integrity, vigilance, and 
tound policy as a ſtateſman. His ſpeeches in 
parliament fix his reputation as a diſtinguiſhed 
orator, in a refined and uncommon ſpecies of 
eloquence. His conduct in public life was up- 
right, conſcientious, and ſteady: in private, 
friendly and affectionate : in both, pleaſant, 
amiable, and conciliating. 


Theſe were his excellencies;—let thoſe who 
ſurpaſs him ſpeak of his defects. 
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Thus died, on the 24th day of March, 1773, 
Philip-Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield; a 
nobleman unequalled in his time, for variety of 
talents, brilliancy of wit, politeneſs, and elegance 
of converſation. At once a man of pleaſure and 
of buſineſs; yet never ſuffering the former to 
encroach upon the latter. His embaſſy in Holland 
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NOTES of the INTRODUCTION. 


* 


11] SEVERAL of the Roman writers have owned 
this. Livy, in particular, expreſſes himſelf in the follow- 
ing manner: Vitiatam memoriam funebribus laudibus 


« reor, falſiſque imaginum titulis, dum familia ad ſe 


« quzque famam' rerum geſtarum honorumque fallente 
* mendacio trahunt, Inde certe et ſingulorum geſta, 
« et publica monumenta rerum confuſa. Liv. VIII. 40. 
[2] In his. life of Atticus, indeed, he holds a much 
ſuperior rank, for he was his contemporary. 

[3] In a converſation which I had with his lordſhip, 
ſoon after his election into the French academy of les 


1101s and belles lettres, I mentioned, as it was not unlikely 
that I might be called _ to ſend to his new affociates 
ſome account of his life, it were to be wiſhed, that he 
would furniſh me with materials for ſuch a taſk. This 
he thought fit to decline, though not averſe from the 
propoſal. His lordſhip modeſtly added, that few or no 
lives could ſtand the teſt of minute examination. Yet I 


have reaſon to believe, that he had himſelf tome inten- 


— 


tion of this kind, and was perhaps at that very time em- 


ployed in the undertaking. The biſhop of Waterford, 
his chaplain and friend, expreſſes his ſurpriſe that nothing 
ſhould have been found among the late earl's papers con- 
cerning the hiſtory of his own times. His: lordſhip,” 
he ſays, repeated to him more than once, that he was 
„writing it, as far as his memory (which was a good 
e one). would furniſh; him with matter; and lord _ 
whoſe mother was firſt couſin to lord Cheſterfield, aſſured 


the biſhop as having it from Sir William Stanhope, that 


one day, upon his brother's ſhewing him his manuſcripts, 
he had told him, that by his will he had left him the pub- 
lication of them; and then added, publiſh them as ſoon as 


p \ 
you dare. nit. * 4.4 EC 4 A. 1 [ : > * 
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1 By. iniftake-in Collins's Peerage of England, vol. 
H. ꝓ. 20. thetime of his birth is placed one year later. 
Lord Cheſterfield often mentioned this to his friends; 
but he did not think it worth while to have it corrected. 
This particular I firſt learned from Dr. Mounſey, phy- 
ſieian to Chelſea hoſpital, a friend to the earl ; and as it 
appears from one of his letters to him (vide collection 
publiſhed by Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, vol. II. p. 6oz, 
ato), exactly of the ſame age. This date might be con- 
firmed by paſſages of his letters to his ſon and to other 
perſons, and it will be found of ſome importance from 
an anecdate hereafter relate. | 
- [2] Their family has been eſtabliſned in the north of 
England for many centuries, even before the time of 
Edward I.; but from the reign of that king's grandſon, 
their principal eſtates have been in Nottinghamſhire and 
in Derbyſnire. See Collins's Peerage, p. 237. 
#2] The earls of Stanhope, Harrington, &c. 
[4] The duke of Newcaſtle, the earl of Huntin 
lord Southwell, &. > et e IS a! 
[s] John Polyander of Kerkhoven; lord of Heenvliet. 
Vaderlandſche Hiſtorie, Book XLIII, p. 2998. 
. 1[6] This may account for his being at leaſt a tacit pro- 
motetr of the revolution, and for his joining with the 
court on ſome important queſtions, and in particular in 
one of the proteſts of the year 1689, againſt the ſacra- 
mental teſt, which excluded proteſtant diſſenters as well 
as catholics from public employments. It is affirmed in 
the Peerage (ibid.), that he received his education with 
the late king William; but this is ſurely an anachroniſm, 
as he was ſeventeen years older than that prince. 
I] That part of the king's foreſts on this ſide Trent, 
near Nottingham, where the famous Robinhood- _ 
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called thorny-wood, is part of Sherwood foreſt, and is en 
tailed on the Cheſterfield title. 225105 P 
[8] I cannot reſiſt the temptation of tranſcribing 
(though 1 will not venture to tranſlate it) this lord's cha- 
rater, as it was drawn by the maſterly hand of count 

Anthony Hamilton, who, having followed king James 
in his exile, was -one of the principal ornaments of the 
court of St. Germain, and there compoſed ſeveral French 
pieces full of wit and humour. His principal work, en- 
| titled, Memorres du comte de Grammont (vilely tranſlated 
by Boyer), contains more authentic, though ſcandalous, 
anecdotes of thoſe licentious times than any other extant. 
The count deſcribes this lord Cheſterfield, to whom we 
ſhall ſoon ſee he could not be very partial, in the follow- 
ing terms. Il avoit le viſage fort agreable, la tete aſſez 
e belle, peu de taille et moins d'air. Il ne manquort pas 
d' eſprit. Un long ſejour en Italie lui en avoit com- 
«© munique la ceremonie dans le commerce des hommes, 
<« et la defiance dans celui des femmes. Il avoit ere fort 
hai du roi (Charles II.) parce qu'il avoit ẽtẽ fort aime 
de la Caſtlemaine. Le bruit commun <toit qu'il avoit 
« eu ſes bonnes graces, avant qu'elle fut marice ; et com- 
“me ni l'un ni l'autre ne s'en dẽfendoit, on le croyoit 
<« aſſez volontiers.“ Mem. de Grammont, ch. VIII. 
[9] The partiality of lady Cheſterfield to George Ha- 
milton, the hiſtorian's brother, and to the duke of Lork; 
and the adventure which happened on her being remov- 
ed by her lord to his country-ſeat, an event occaſioned 
buy the inſtigation of the former lover, and the unguard- 
ed behaviour of the latter, are admirably related by the 
ſame author. It is with regret that I find myſelf under 
the neceſſity of omitting” this hamorous account; I ſhall 
only tranſcribe the following paſſage. « La cour fut 
«+ remplie de cet ẽvẽnement, mais peu de gens approu- 
<< yotent le procede de my lord Cheſterfield. On regar- 

doit avec ẽtonnement en Angleterre un homme 
e avoit la malhonnẽtetẽ d' etre jaloux de ſa femme; mais 
dans la ville ce fut un prodige inoonnu juſqu' alors de 
voir un mari recourir a” ces moyens violens pour pre- 
e venir ce que craint et que merite la jalouſie. On ex- 
«« cuſoit pourtant le pauvte Cheſterfield autant qu'on 
+ Poſoit ſans s' attirer la haine publique, en aceuſant la 
5 „ mauvaiſe 
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mauvaiſe Education qu'il avoĩt eue. Toutes les meres 
<« promirent bien a Dieu que leurs enfants ne mettroient 
jamais le pied en Italie pendant leurs vies, pour en rap- 
« porter cette vilaine habitude de contraindre leurs fem. 
* mes.” Ibid, Among the wits who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves on this occaſion, were St. Evremond, the earls of 
Rocheſter and Dorſet, Sir Charles Sedley, Sir George 
Etheredge, and many more. 1 212 


= 


io] In the neighbourhood of Twickenham. | 
{11] This dedication, like moſt others, is a fulſome 
panegyric. Nothing, ſays an ingenious author, ſpeaking 
of our poet, can exceed the fiattery of a genealogiſt but that 
of @ dedicator. (Walpole's Noble Authors) Mr. Dryden's 
patron, at the time that he debaſed himſelf ſo much as to 
accept of ihis incenſe, was in his grand climacteric. His 
andſon, at a much earher period, would have rejected 
it with indignation. | it», 
[12] The following information I ſince received from 
the biſhop of Waterford. . ** The carl of Cheſterfield's 
« father was educated” at Weſtminſter-ſchool, under the 
« famous Dr. Buſby, and was thought to have ſtrong 
% parts, He was a high tory, if not a Jacobite ; for he 
ic was even ſuſpected to have ſent money to the pretender, 
4 and. was diſpleaſed that his ſon had accepted any em- 
“ ployment, particularly one which he did not think 
e conſiderable enough for a perſon of his rank and for- 
„% tune. He was, as | have often heard, of a moroſe 
« diſpoſition, of violent paſſions, and often thought that 
<« people behaved ill to him, when they did not in the 
“ leaſt intend it. 10 | 
liz] The marquis of Halifax died in 1695; a year 
after the birth of a grandſon, - who may, perhaps, juſtly 
be compared to him in extent of capacity,  ferility of 
genius, and brilliancy, of wit. They both diftinguiſhed 


= 


Lad 


themſelves in parliament by their eloquence; at court, 


by their knowledge of the world; in company, by 
their art of pleaſing. They were both very uſeful 
to their ſovereigns, though not much attached either 
to the prerogative or to the perſon of any King: 
They both knew, humoured, and - deſpiſed, the dif- 
ferent parties. The Epicurean philoſophy was their 


common ſtudy. Lord Halifax drew a maſterly * 
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of biſnop Burnet, and a ſtill more elaborate one of king 
Charles II.; and he wrote maxims not much inferior 

to thoſe bf La Rochefoucault. Lord Cheſterfield has 
left moral eſſays which Addiſon and Swift would not have 
diſowned and ſketches or characters worthy of his grand - 
father's pen. The advice of the one to his daughter, 
and the letters of the other to his ſon, may alſo admit of 


a compariſon, <2 188] 
This was already written, when I had the ſatisfaction 
to find that my idea was confirmed by the biſhop of Wa- 
terford, I quote his letter, as it contains a remarkable 
ſtroke of lord Halifax's wit. 1 Nad 
« [ have heard that his lordſhip (the earl of Cheſter- 
« field) had much of the fame kind of wit as his grandfa- 
« ther the marquis of Halifax. An anſwer of his, which his 
„ Jordſhip told me, is, I think, ſome proof of it. At the 
« beginning of the revolution, ſeveral perſons of rank who 
e had been very zealous and ſerviceable in bringing about 
« this happy event, but at the ſame time had no great a- 
« hilities, 'applied for ſome of the moſt conſiderable em- 
« ployments in the government. The marquis being 
« conſulted upon this, anſwered ; I remember to have read 
« in hiſtory that Rome "was ſaved by geeſe; but 1 do not re- 
e member that theſe geeſe were made conſuls,” 1 
[14] Of the ſons, Sir William Stanhope was next to lord 
Cheſterfield in birth. He was by no means deſtitute of 
parts and vivacity; but his turn of mind, ſomewhat ſimi- 
far to his father's, made him ſo great a: favourite, that 
while the father allowed his eldeſt ſon only an annual ſti- 
pend of five hundred pounds, he ſettled upon the ſecond, 
on his marriage, his Buckinghamſhire eſtate, worth eight 
thouſand pounds a year,” Sir William repreſented the 
county in ſeveral parliaments,-and on the revival of the order 
of the Bath in 1925; he was elected one of the knights, 
The third fon John was, I know not for what reaſon, en- 
tirely omitted in his father's will; but lord Cheſterfield al- 
lowed him above a thouſand pounds a year, procured him 


a ſeat in parliament for Nottingham, and employed him 
as ſecretaty of embaſſy at the Hague. He inherited, in 
1736, an eſtate of three thouſand pounds a year, left by 
their uncle lord Charles Wotton to the fourth ſon Charles, 
and entailed upon the other brothers; and, in caſe of fai- 
' Yoko in 200 0) 555: 157196 e 
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lure of iſſue male, upon earl Stanhope and his heirs; 1 
am informed by lady Cheſterfield, that this Charles Stan- 
hope was a man of a moſt amiable diſpoſition. Of the two 
daughters, lady-Gertrude-Hotham is {till living, and pre- 
ſerves, in an advanced age, her brother's manly wit, u- 
nited with every female virtue. She was alſo brayght up 
by lady Halifax. ; uf | 

[15] © My father was neither deſirous nor able to ad- 
„ viſe me,” Cheſt. Let. to his ſon, vol. I. p. 215. 

He left, however, to lord Cheſterfield, by his will, his 
whole perſonal eſtate, together - with the two real eſtates 
in Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire, and the reverſion of 
that in Buckinghamſhire. Lord - Cheſterfield, out of 
friendſhip to Sir William Stanhope, conſented to his ſell- 
ing out to the value of one thouſand pounds a year, to pay 
ſome debts. N | 
[16] She was daughter to the honourable William Pier- 
point. Collins's Peerage, II. 270. 

[19] © When I was at your age (about eleven years 
6e old) I ſhould have been aſhamed if any boy of that age 
had learned, his book better, or played at any play ber- 
* ter than I did; and I ſhould not have reſted a moment 
4 till I hadgot before him.“ Letters to his ſon, vol. L p. 156. 

[18] Richard Cromwell died July 13, 1112, at Cheſ- 
hunt in Hertfordſhire. Biograph. Britan. 

119] He was, from his infancy, accuſtomed to ſpeak 
French, having had a female-ſervant, born in Normandy, 
to attend him; but her language was not very pure. 
When lord Cheſterfield was laſt at Paris in 1741, M. 
Fontenelle having remarked that he had ſomething of a 
Norman accent, aſked him, whether he had not firſt 
learned French from a perſon of that province. His 
lordſhip anſwered, that the obſervation was very juſt. 
[aa] There is ſomething very pleaſing in | obſerving 
the firſt dawnings of ſuch a man's genius; and theſe are 
ſtrongly apparent in the letters which I think myſelf hap- 
py to be able to communicate to the public in their origi- 
nal dreſs. Lowe them to an intimate friend of mine who 
was related to Mr. Jouneau. They will be added to this 
eo: 11105 0.15 ni 454 ee 50 
[23] It cannot be diſowned, that at a more advanced 
period of life, he ſhewed no great partiality to his Ama 
Mater, having neither ſent his ſon, nor his nn 
either 
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either r This may be accounted for from his 
great deſire of acrificing to the Graces; and theſe goddeſſes 
muſt certainly have been not a little diſguſted at fore of 
the academical practices pointed out in che following paſ- 
ſage. © When I firſt went to the univerſity,” Tdrank' and 
“ ſmoaked, notwithſtanding the averſion I had to wine 
« and tobacco, only becauſe I thought it genteel, and 
« that it made me look like a man.” Letters to his fon, 
vol. I. p. 316. e en 1 

4 ith Dr. Johnſon of Trinity Hall, and profeſſor 

civil law at Cambri man of parts and 


bu - 


idge. He was a 
abilities, and a zealous Whig. 
[25] Profeſſor Saunderſon, who, though deprived of 
his eyes, taught his pupils to make the beſt uſe of theirs. 
[26] His priyate tutor was Mr Crow, member of the 
college, and bred up at Eton fchool. He was a very 
Latin and Greek ſcholar, and, having taken the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity, was made chaplain to Dr. Gib- 
ſon biſhop of London, and afterwards to George II. The 
reſpectable prelate, to whom I am obliged for this and 
ſeveral other intereſting particulars, informs me, that 
when lord Cheſterfield was at the univerſity, he uſed to 
ſtudy in his apartment, without ſtirring out of it till 6 
o'clock in the evening. [026 F # 
[25] © When I firſt came into the world—at nine- 
< teen, I left the univerſity of Cambridge, where I was 
an abſolute pedant, When I talked my beſt, I talked 
Horace; when I aimed at being facetious, I quoted 
„Martial; and when I had a mind to be a fine gentle- 
“ man, I talked Ovid. I was convinced that none but 
< the ancients had common ſenſe ; that the elaſſies con- 
** tained every thing that was either neceſſary or uſeful, 
or ornamental to men: and I was not without thoughts 
of wearing the g virilis of the Romans, inſtead of the 
* vulgar and 1lliberal dreſs of the moderns.” Lettersts 
his ſon, vol, II. p. 166656868. 
[28] Of what conſequence lord Cheſterfield "thought 
eloquence to be, as the only way of making a. figure in par- 
lament, appears from ſeveral of his letters, and in parti- 
cular the LXIX. vol II. and how much this was his ob- 
ject at the univerſity, may be ſeen from the following 
a 22 quotation, 
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quotation, So long ago as when F'was at Cambri 

©. whenever I read pieces of eloquence (and indeed they 
„ were my principal ſtudy) whether ancient or modern, 
© I uſed. to write down the ſhining paſſages, and then 
** tranſlate them as well and as elegantly as ever I could; 
* if Latin or French, into Engliſh; if Engliſh into French, 
This, which I practiſed for ſome years, not only im- 
proved and formed my ſtyle, | but imprinted in my 
** mind and memory the beſt thoughts of the beſt authors. 
The trouble was little, but the experience I have ac- 
* quired was great.” Ibid. p. 328. 

[29] Mr. Knight himſelf, a metnber and an ornament 
of the college in which lord Cheſterfield received his edu- 
cation, has moſt obligingly furniſhed-me with the follow- 
ing dates. The honourable Philip Stanhope was admitted 
at Trinity hall, Cambridge, Auguſt 1712, and quitted it 
December 1714. | 

[20] In his letter to Mr. Jouneau, dated from the 
Hague, roth of Auguſt, N. S. the day before the death 
of queen Ann. He was going to leave that place when 
he wrote this letter. PTY i gen 

[31] © When I went abroad, I firſt went to the Hague, 
« where gaming was much in faſhion, and where I ob- 
& ſerved that many people of ſhining rank and character 
« gamed too. I was then young enough and filly enough 
&< to believe that gaming was one of their accompliſhments 
& and as 1 aimed at perfection, I adopted gaming as a 
« neceſlary ſtep to it. Thus I acquired by error the habit 
« of a vice, which, far from adorning my character, has, 
4 am conſcious, been a great blemith in it,” Letter to 

his ſon, vol. II. p. 382. 4 ot 0-298 
[32] Mr. Gervais late dean of Tuam, who attended 
lord Burlington in his travels, and was often preſent at 
theſe interviews, gave this account to the biſhop of Wa- 
eee, | 1 

[33] Letter to Mr. Jouneau, dated Paris, 5th Decem- 


3 I 14. Sv $3 9. a ii — 
=# e See lord Cheſterfield's Miſcellaneous Pieces, N' 
XXIII. XXIV. WR; 47.98 

[35]: Letters to his ſon, vol. I. Lett. CLX XXI. 
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[26] See letters to his ſon, and in particular letter 
CLXXXI. in vol. I. His lordſhip deſcribes in it, with great 
vivacity and wit, his embarraſſment and confuſion on being 
firſt introduced into the company of ladies of diſtinction in 
France, and of the noviciate he was engaged in by one 
of theſe ladies. It was very natural that he ſhould re- 
commend the means which ſucceeded with him, to one 
whom he ſo ardently wiſhed to bring up to his level. 

37] See the above letter to Mr. 1 1 

[38] They make part of a very curious collechion of 
original letters, lately preſented to the Britiſh Muſeum by 
my friend and colleague Doctor Charles Morton. © 

[29] The ſame account was given me by my late ex- 
cellent friend, Dr. Birch, and is found in ſome of the pa- 
pers he left to the Britiſh Muſeum; of which he was one 
of the firſt truſtees, and has ſhewn himſelf a moſt gene- 
eee r 
. [40] Particulars of Bolingb 
Birch's papers. 


roke's retirement, from Dr, 
N 8 
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mm. Tun death of Lewis XIV. happened the begin- 
ning of September 1415, while an enterprize was on 
foot in favour of the pretender 

- {2] “ If milder meaſures had been purſued, certain it 
is, that the tories would. never have univerſally em- 
<< braced: jacobitifm. The violence of the whigs forced 
them into the arms of the pretender.” So ſays lord 
* IO Ses letter to Sit William Wyndham, p. 


[3] See the debates in the houſe of commons, vol. VI. 
Though theſe parliamentary journals, as well as the pro- 
ceedings of the houſe of peers, are deſtitute of ſufficient 
authority to authenticate all the particulars of the ſpeech- 
es; yet as thoſe perſons who were principally concerned 
have not diſowned them, they may be quoted as being u 
the whole not very defective. This ſpeech of lord Cheſ- 
terfield was delivered on the 5th of Auguſt 1115; and 
as we know from himſelf, that he ſpoke a month (or rather 
fix weeks) before he was of age, the date mentioned in 
the beginning is ſufficiently aſcertained. The biſhop of 
Waterford's account of this tranſaction differs in a few 
particulars of no great importance. I had this, I think, 
from unqueſtionable authority. 

[4] A perſon under the age of twenty-one years can- 
not be elected to fit in parliament ; the election is void; 
and for ſitting and voting in the houſe of commons, the 
forfeit is C. 500. Jacob's Law Dictionary. | 

[5] See the humorous account he gives of this noviciate 
in letter CLXX XI, to his ſon, vol. I. 

[6] John Dalrymple, earl of Stair, a nobleman equally 
eminent for his activity, ſpirit, and abilities, in the cabi- 
net and in the held, 

[7] See 
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[l See the French letter of the earl of Stair to-ſecre- 


Craggs, printed in the ſame volume with lord Bo- 
lingbroke's — Sir William Wyndham, London, 
1753. A friend aſſures me, that the cireumſtances con- 
rained in this letter relative to the pretender may be de- 
pended upon. I cannot help ſuſpeCting that the rematk- 
able words of biſhop Atterbury, when, on being put on 
ſhore at Calais, and hearing that lord Bolinbroke, who 
had juſt obtained his pardon, was arrived there on his 
way to England, he ſaid, Then we are exchanged, conveyed 
an infinuation that his lordſhip was rewarded for the in- 
formations procured of the conſpiracy for which the bi- 
ſhop ſuffered, _ In] M2640, 

[8] This appears from the following anecdote which 1 
owe to the biſhop of Waterford, ho had it from his no- 
ble patron. ** During the time of the debates on the Exciſe 
« Bill, the queen endeavoured to perſuade lord Stair hot 
« to be concerned in the oppoſition, ' She told him that 
« ſhe wiſhed, for his ſake, that he would not meddle with 
« politics, but would confine himſelf to the affairs of 
« the army, as being a better judge of them: 'ts:which 
« he anſwered; Madam, if I had not meddled with po- 
« litics, I ſhould not now have the honour of paying 
my reſpects to you; binting, by this, that her majeſty 
« owed the crown to his conduct when.ambaſſador at Pa- 
« ris during the time of the rebellion in 141 5.7 8 

[9] See the earl of Stairs ſecond memorial preſented to 
the regent after the pretender's retutn to Paris. 

[10] In the year 1694, the 6th of 'William and Mary. 

10*] Letters to his'{on, vol. II. p. 345. 1410 

[1 ry He even thought a period of ſeven years too ſhort 
for Ireland, and expreſſed himſelf to the biſhop of Wa! 
terford in the following manner. You are all wild about 
elections in Ireland. and Want, it ſeems, to have all 
„the ill-blood, expence, and riot, which they occaſion, 
* renewed every ſeven years. Þ wiſh you would be quiet, 
þ for I prophecy that you will get no good by your poli- 

tics.” 5 * | 291 ? | | . 44 g 4 

[#2] * That ſhameful method of governing, which 
had been gaining ground inſenſibly ever ſince - Char- 
* les II. has, with uncommon ſkill and unbounded pro- 
| | 1,058, MM. e BEOSUNA9)Þ 28 Bike: 
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*+. fuſion, been brought to a degree of perfection, which 
* at this time, diſhonours and diſtreſſes this country, 
and muſt, if not checked (and God knows how. it can 
no be checked), ruin it.“ whe boon A >, 
[1 z] Letters to his ſon, ibid. Lett. LXXXIX, 

[4] The prince was offended that at the chrifteni 
of his ſon the duke of Newcaſtle ſtood as Godfather; and 
he expreſſed his reſentment in ſuch a manner as drew up- 
on him his father's indignation, - The prince often told 
lord Cheſterfield, * That little things affected him more 
„ than great ones; and he was often put ſo much out of 
„humour, at his private leyee, by a miſtake or blunder 
© of a valet de chambre, that the gaping croud admitted ta 
* his public levee would, from his looks and filence, have 
concluded, that he had juſt received ſome dreadful 
“ news, Tacitus, added his lordſhip, would always have 
“ been deceived by him“ ( 


” o — 
_ p 4 
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[15] A much more diſtant relation; for he was de- 
ſcended from Sir John Stanhope, father of the firſt earl 
of Cheſterfield, by a ſecond wife. He was employed un- 
der this reign as envoy- extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
at the court of Spain, and greatly diſtinguiſhed | himſelf 
as a negotiator. The late king appointed him his ambaſſa- 
dor to the ſame court, and advanced him to the dignity; of 
a peer, by the title of lord Harrin on. He : palled ſuc- 
ceſſively through the great offices of ſtate, and was almoſt 
all his life-time engaged in a different intereſt from that of 
lord Cheſterfield, being ſometimes. preferred to him, and 

ſometimes ſuperſeded by him 
[16] By the firſt of theſe acts, all perſons in places of 
profit and truſt, who. aſſiſted at any place of / warſhip 
where the common prayer was not uſed, forfeited their 
places; and, by the ſecond, no perſon in Great Britain 
and Ireland was allowed, under pain of impriſonment, te 
keep any ſchool, or be tutor or ſchool-maſter, that had 
not ſubſcribed to the declaration to conform to the churck 
of England, obtained a licence from the dioceſan, te- 
ceived the ſacrament according to the communion of the 
church, and abſtained from reſorting, atleaſt for a twelve · 
month, to any conventicle of the diſſenters; | bas. '* 
_ [17] Lord Guernſey's clauſe was to compel! any per- 
{on who took the abjuration oath, to acknowledge the dis 
| ying 
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vine inſpiration of the bible, and the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. It was rejected by a great majority. 2 
[18] By this bill the number of Engliſh peers was not 
to be enlarged beyond fix; the vacancies, in caſe of ex- 
tinction of titles, were to be ſupported by the crown; and, 
inſtead of the ſixteen peers elected: for Scotland at every 
new parliament, twenty-five were to be made hereditary 
members of the houſe of lords for that kingdom, and that 
number kept up in caſe of failure. * T1902 
[19] General Stanbo pee... *. 
20 Colonel William Stanhope and his brother Charles 
Stanhope. 140 EDIT 5177 j (923 92 bn Need 
[21] The king, who was at ſupper, was no ſooner in- 
formed of the earl's death, than unable to conceal his grief, 
and with tears in his eyes, he roſe from table, and with- 
drew. The counteſs of Cheſterfield; who was preſent, 
favoured me with this account of that king's: great ſenſi- 
bility. Lord Cheſterfield himſelf, many years afterwards, 
found an opportunity. of expreſſing his ſentiments of that 
nobleman's merit in. the following words. The bill now 
before us (that for reſtraining the power of the crown, 
« with regard to the diſmiſſion of officers) is in the very 
“ ſame terms with a bill drawn up in the laſt reign by as 
able and honeſt a miniſter as ever ſerved the crown. 
„He was indeed aw honeſt and diſintereſted miniſter; 
„for he had the happineſs of his country ſo much at 
heart, that he neglected his own, and has left little elſe 
eto his ſon but the honour of having a ſeat among your 
5 lordſhips,” Debates of the Houſe of Lords, vol. IV. 
P. 200. ; } 541 | | 
[22] The lords juſtices appointed on this occaſion were, - 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor Parker, 
lord Townſhend lord preſident, the duke of Kingſton lord 
privy ſeal, the duke of Argyll lord ſteward, the duke of 
Neweaſtle: lord -chamberlain, the duke of Grafton lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, the dukes of Bolton, Devonſhire, 
Marlborough, and Roxburgh, che earl of Sunderland, the 
carls Berkeley and Stanhope, and Mr. fecretary Craggs. 
[23] From Spain, almoſt during this whole reign, and 
in 1917 from Sweden and Ruſſia. It was rather 


that theſe two laſt powers, actually at wat with one ano- 
ther, ſhould have thought of making peace only with a 
view of uniting to attack England. 


[24] In 
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[24] In 1115 and 1719. 
[25] In 1118 and 1722. 21 
[26] In 1720, the South- Sea affair not only ſhook pub- 
lic credit, but alſo the opinion that foreign nations might 
have entertained of | Britiſh wiſdom. France, however 
had no reaſon to triumph. She had her Miſſiſſip it. 
127] The death of Lewis XIV. who ſurvived queen 
Ann but one year, changed the political ſyſtem of both 
courts, George I. had not a more faithful and vigilant 
friend than the regent of France. They were in ſome- 
what fimilar circumſtances. Spain threatening, and in- 
deed trying, equally to deprive the duke of Orleans of 
his ſucceſſion to the throne of France, and king George 
of the poſſeſſion of that of England. It was this conſide- 
ration which bound them fo faſt together, and united 
them to a certain degree in their wars. But as this con- 
nection was perſonal, it did not extend to the intereſts of 
England; and the French miniſtry heartily wiſhed to 
make the reſtoration of Gibraltar to Spain the price of 
ſettling firmly the French ſucceſſion. As ſoon as that 
was ſecured by the majority and marriage of their king, 
the peaceful correſpondence between the two nations was 
at an end. © : Os 
[28] Her houſe was the reſort of the beſt. company at 
Rome; and to that intercourſe, as well as to the inſtruc- 
tions of ſo accompliſhed and virtuous a lady, her ſons 
owed all their improvement and ſucceſs. Fe. 
[ 39] By the error of preſs (vice 29). The word gyno- 
cracy was in ſome meaſure created at the beginning of the 
next period, and was often made uſe of by Pope and his 
friends. dj 00 un 2) as 
[zo] He died in 1716. N e eee ee 
- [21] See the characters of both as ſpeakers in lord 
Cheſterfield's Letters to his Son. e 
[3a] He preſerved that dignity in the celebrated ſpeech 
he made in the houſe of peers before his commitment to 
the Tower. Even his great antagoniſt Bolingbroke, who 
ſeems to have treated him with too much ſeverity, owned 
in private converſation, that his anſwer to the Dutch am- 
baflador Mr. Buys, at the council in 1912, was a maſter- 
piece of compoſition, and delivered in a maſterly manner. 
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[33] Letters to his ſon, vol. I. | 

[24] The duke of Wharton's character has been ad- 
mirably drawn by Mr. Pope, and his hiſtory is ſuffi- 
ciently known. The following fact, which is extracted 
from a bpok, the ingenious author of which had the beſt 
opportunity of being well informed of it, will furniſh us 
at once a proof both of his talents and profſigacy. His 
« orace, then in oppoſition to the court, went to Chelſea 
6c the day before the laſt debate on the biſhop of Ro- 
« cheſter's affairs; where acting contrition, he profeſſed 
« being determined to work out his pardon at court by 
« ſpeaking againſt the biſhop; in order to which he beg- 
« ged ſotme int. The miniſter was deceived, and went 
through the whole cauſe with him, pointing out where 
« the ſtrength of the argument lay, and where its weak- 
« neſs. The duke was very thankfvl, returned to town, 
« paſſed the night in drinking; and, without going to 
« bed, went to the houſe of lords, where he ſpoke for 
« the biſhop, recapitulating in the moſt maſterly man- 
« ner, and anſwering. all that had been argued againſt 
« him.” Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, vol. 
II. p. 127. | | | 

05 5] That of York had been refuſed to him in the laſt 
reign : and it is ſaid, that he entertained hopes of being 
bribed by that of Canterbury in this. | 

[36] I find in one of my late reſpectable friend Dr. 
Birch's 
« leaving the old miniſtry, provoked Atterbury's abu- 
« five tongue. He, in return, declared, that, on the 
« queen's death, the biſhop came to him and to lord 
„ Bolingbroke, and ſaid, nothing remained but immedi- 
“ ately to proclaim K. J. He further offered, if they 
** would give him a guard, to put on his lawn ſleeves 
and head the proceſſion.” Mane "RA 6727 

[39] The following anecdote was often mentioned by 
lord Cheſterfield; and I ſhall, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, give it in his own words. I went to Mr. Pope 
one morning at Twickenham, and found a large folio 
bible with gilt elaſps lying before him upon his table; 
* and, as I Knew his way of thinking upon that _ 1 

f =. | 449; 34 £33k 45; 1.38. | e 


papers the following anecdote.  ** Lord Harcourt- 
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* aſked him jocoſely, if he was going to write an an- 
« ſwer to it? It is a preſent, ſaid he, or rather a legacy 
from my old friend the biſhop of Rocheſter. I went 
eto take my leave of him yeſterday in the Tower, where 
I ſaw this bible upon his table. After the firſt compli. 
ments, the biſhop ſaid to me, My friend Pope, conſi- 
* dering your infirmities and my age and exile, it is not 
& likely that we ſhould ever meet again; and therefore 1 
give you this legacy to remember me by it. Take it 
home with you, and let me adviſe you to abide by it, 
Does your lordſhip abide by it yourſelf?— I do 
lf you do, my lord, it is but lately. May I beg to 
* know what new light-or arguments have prevailed with 
„ you now, to entertain an opinion ſo contrary to that 
* which you entertained of that book all the former part 
* of your life ?—The biſhop replied, We have not time 
„to talk of theſe things; but take home the book; 1 
will abide by it; and I recommend to you to do fo too, 
& and ſo God bleſs you.” ei e * 
[38] The contraſt between theſe two characters is 
ſtrongly marked in lord Cheſterfield's letters, vol. I. p. 
462. from which ſome of the ſtrokes have been taken. 

[39] See Dr. Taylor's Diſſertation prefixed to his edi- 
tion of Demoſthenes, Bigk e Prot 
[40] Lord Bathurſt. | 110 
[41] That I am not ſingular in this idea of our 
earl's eloquence will appear from the ſubjoined account 
which was given of it by a contemporary writer in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1740; it was well 
received, but ſeems rather too vague and pompous: 
Lord Cheſterfield while he ſat in the houſe of com- 
„ mons, which he did for ſeveral years during the life of 
&« his father, diſcovered not thoſe extraordinary talents 
<« that have ſince diſtinguiſhed him as one of the moſt 
* accompliſhed orators his age or country has produced. 
« When he begins to ſpeak, he has a peculiar art of en- 
4 gaging the attention of his hearers, which he irreſiſti- 
« bly carries along with him to the end. He unites in his 
« delivery all the graces of diction that prevailed at 
« Athens and Rome, arid. expreſſes himſelf with all the 
&« freedom which the Britiſh conſtitution allows, and all 
the dignity of a peer. He is by no means {paring * his 
| ttic 
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« Attic ſalt, which he applies ſo judiciouſly, as to pleaſe 
« even thoſe whom it might otherwiſe offend. He reaſons 
« with the calmneſs of a philoſopher, he perſuades with the 
« art of an orator, he charms with the fancy of a poet.” 
[42] Lord Cheſterfield makes uſe of this very word in 
the idea he gives to his ſon of parliamentary eloquence. 
Lett. to his fon, vol. II. F 
[43] Tully could do no more, Whitfield often did as 


mukk 32411 =, | 
[44] In the year 11 14, he is mentioned in one of Mr. 


Pope's letters to his friend Gay, as being in correſpond- 


o 


ence with him. | bes | 

[45] The earl faid, That he never knew a man who 
had more wit in converſation than Sir John Van Brugh, 
and who, at the ſame time, was more oO ane, 
[47] Dr. Arbuthnot was not only the 
but his friend. He was often with him in a morning, 
and more than once declared himſelf, in his preſence, a 
patron of Chriſtianity. He uſed frequently to communi- 
cate his compolitions to his lordſhip. He defired him to 
amend and correct what he thought proper; and was never 
difpleaſed at his lordſhip's making uſe of that privilege. 

[48] It was probably at lord Cheſterfield's deſire that 
Mr. Gay's Fables were compoſed for the duke of Cum- 
berland; but he wanted intereſt to procure a ſuitable re- 
turn to the author, His lordſhip attended at that poet's 
funeral in November, 1732, in Weſtminſter-abbey, as 
one of the pall-bearers, 

[49] Mr. Pope likewiſe ſhewed him ſeveral of his pieces 
in manuſcript, that he might read them, and give him his 
opinion.“ Mr, Pope, it is faid in one of the magazines, 
being one day in company at lord Cobham's with a great 
number of perſons of diſtinction, who were ſcribbling 
<< verſes on their glaſſes, was deſired by lord Cheſterfield 
to oblige them with a diſtich extempore. Favour me 
* with your diamond, my lord, ſaid the poet; and im- 
*+* mediarely after wrote on his glaſs. 

* Accept a miracle, inſtead of wit; 

«+ See two bad lines by Stanhope's pencil writ.” 
But a much finer, though equally ſhort, character was 
drawn of him and of Mr. Poulteney, by the ſame hand: 
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Ho can I Pulteney, Cheſterfield forget, 
* While Roman ſpirit charms, and Attic wit?“ 


With theſe ſentiments and under many obligations, it is 
rather ſurpriſing he ſhould have omitted him in his will 
I have been told, there aroſe ſome difference between then 
on account of the late dutcheſs of Marlborough, whole 
character, under the name of Atoſſa, Mr. Pope was, n 
vain, ſolicited by his friend to give up. 

[;0] Thomſon, Mallet, Hooke, Glover, &c. One ct 
theſe (Mr. Hammond) wrote, when only 22 years old, 
ſome love-elegies in the true manner of Tibullus ; which 
lord Cheſterfield eſteemed ſo much, that, when the young 
author died ten years afterwards, he took upon him the 
pleaſing taſk of publiſhing them. <The ſhort preface 
which - prefixed contains — ſtrokes highly charac- 
teriſtic of his lordſhip's manner of thinking, as well as of 
his feelings. ' | 
[49] They procured many ſubſcriptions to Mr. Gay for 
the impreſſion of his Fables; and by the produce of theſe, 
as well as by the ſucceſs of the Beggar's Opera, that poet 
was enriched as much as a poet commonly can, or per- 
haps ought to be enriched. Mr. Aaron Hill had frequent 
encouragements given him, notwithſtanding his frequent 
bickerings with Mr. Pope; and even his great enemy Den- 
nis was reieved in his old age, at the requeſt of a man 
whom he had the moſt reviled. 

[50] I ſhall copy the following article of one of the 
biſhop of Waterford's letters to me. Lord Cheſter- 
„ field told me, that, one winter, he was very often in 
“ company with Swift, and he obſerved that he was very 
«* defirous to be more particularly acquainted with him, 
„ but that he would not pay him the firſt viſit ; upon 
e which his lordſhip condeſcended to make the firſt ad- 
« vance. When he was made lord ſteward, the dean 
applied for a place in favour of a friend. His lord- 
« ſhip complied with his application; but, jocylarly de- 
e fired, that he ſhould not mention his name in any of 
„his writings.” ; | i een e, 


[51] See 
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1] See his charaQter drawn by lord Cheſterfield in 
one of his letters to his ſon, vol. II.: to which may be 
added the following particulars, imparted by the earl in a 
private converſation (Dec. 3, 19493) to one of his friends, 
who took them down in writing, and communicated to 
me this memorandum. © In a converſation I had this 
„day with lord Cheſterfield, upon the ſubject of lord 
“ Bolingbroke, he told me, that, though nobody ſpoke 
« and wrote better upon philoſophy than his lordſhip, no 
% man in the world had leſs ſhare of philoſophy An, 
“ himſelf; that the leaſt trifle, ſuch as the over-roaſting 
« of a leg of mutton, would ſtrangely diſturb and ruffle 
his temper z and that his paſſions conſtantly got the bet- 
ter of his judgment. He added, that no man was 
more partial to his friends, and more ready to oblige 
e them, than he was; and that he would recommend 
them, and repreſent. them, as ſo many models of per- 
6 fection: but, on the other hand, that he was a moſt 
bitter enemy to thoſe he hated; and though their merit 
* might be out of all diſpute, he would not allow them 
<« the leaſt ſhare of it, but would pronounce them ſo 
many fools and blockheads,” 

[52] My late friend Mr, Mallet has often repeated to 
me that circumſtance, which is ſtrongly hinted at in lord 
Bolingbroke's own works. The late lord Clanbraſſil told 
it the biſhop of Waterford, and in a letter to Dr. Birch, 
from one of his beſt-informed correſpondents, I find it aſ- 
no on no leſs an authority than that of the late earl of 
Orford. | 

[53] Mr, Horace, afterwards lord Walpole, treated this 
report as a fable; and the counteſs of Cheſterfield, who 
was with the king in his laſt expedition, aſſured me, that 
whatever lord Bolingbroke might WE been induced ro 

ing never had ſuch an 


hope or to ſay on that ſubject, the 
intention, 

[54 | His Danes on the Newtonian Syſtem of At- 
traction and Colours, have been tranſlated into Engliſh as 
well as other lang The manner emulates that of 
Fontenelle's Pluraſity of Worlds, the philoſophy is infi- 
nitely ſuperior. Lord Cheſterfield recommended his ſon 
to chat amiable philoſopher at Berlin. | 


[55] The 
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[55] The firſt edition of that poem was dedicated tg 
her by the author in an Engliſh epiſtle. It was printed in 
London 1726. | 8 Bab 
- [56] Mr. Voltaire acquired, during his ſtay in England, 
a conſiderable knowledge of the language and of the man- 
ners of the nation. It was there that he compoſed his 
Letters upon the Engliſh Nation, in which he ſtrongly re- 
commends inoculation to his countrymen, He likewiſe 
publiſhed in Engliſh, an Eſſay on Epic Poetry. His Tra- 
gedy of Brutus was dedicated to lord Bolingbroke, and 
that of Zaire to Sir Everard Fawkener. But above all, 
he paid his court to Mr. Pope, tranſlated ſeveral paſſages 
of his works, and earneftly wiſhed he would have done 
him the fame honour, - in an Engliſh letter to this poet 
from Mr. Voltaire, which I once had in my poſſeſſion, he 
deſired him to tranſlate the following four beautiful lines 
of his Henriade; but I do not find that the Engliſh bard 
ever complied with his requeſt. 


„ Leur empire n'a point de campagnes deſertes, 

„De leurs nombreux troupeaux leurs plaines ſont cou- 
vertes; | | 

* Lesguerrets de leurs bleds, les mers de leurs vaiſſeaux; 

Ils font craints ſur la terre, ils font rois ſur les eaux.“ 


[55] This he lamented in ſeveral of his letters, and if 
I am well informed, it retarded for many years his mar- 
riage with his lady; King George I. who was acquainted 
with this unfortunate propenſity, having, on that account, 
oppoſed and prevented the match. 

[58] In one of the rooms at Bath, he met a young 
nobleman juſt arrived, who had the ſame failing with him- 
ſelf. He whiſpered to his friend (pointing at the fame 
time to ſome people who ſtood round them), beware of theſe 
ſcoundrels, it is by flight alone that you can preſerve your 
purſe, The nobleman beheved him, quitted the room, 
and on his return found the earl engaged at play with thoſe 
very harpies whom by his advice he had juſt eſcaped. | 

[59] The fame hand, whoſe character of his lordſhip 
as an orator I juſt tranſcribed from the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, thus deſcribes the. charms: of his W 

ee 
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« The moſt barren ſubjects grow fruitful under his cul- 
« tyre, and the moſt trivial circumſtances are enlivened 
« and heightened by his addreſs, When he appears in 
« the public walks, the company encroach upon god 
« manners to liſten to him, or (if the expreſſion may be 
« allowed) to ſteal ſome of that fine wit, which animates 
e even his common diſcourſes, 


With poignant wit his converſe ſtill abounds/ 
And charms, like beauty, thoſe it deepeſt wounds.” 
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[1] Tur following infor mation, which I owe to the 
biſhop of Waterford, renders this conjecture not impto- 
bable. © At the beginning of the reign of George Il, 
&« a perſon told lord Scarborough, lord Cheſterfield, and 
& lord Lonſdale, that the king intended to cloſet them 
& with regard to ſomething that was to be propoſed to the 
© houſe of lords: but they all three requeſted that his 
© majeſty would not do it, for it would have no influence 
„ upon them; but, on the contrary, make them ſo much 
© the more upon their guard, being determined to vote 
& according to their own way of thinking, as their honour 
* and conſcience directed them.” What this buſineſs was 
we cannot conjecture ; but it is remarked by the compiler 
of the Hiſtory and Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, 
vol. IV. p. 7. that, “ the order againſt the admiſſion of 
&« ſtrangers into the houſe was ſo ſtrictly obſerved this ſeſ- 
& ſion (the firſt of the new parliament), that no account 
<« of their lordſhips ſpeeches or debates was publiſhed as 
% uſual after the receſs; and that no one proteſt therein 

c has appeared.“ 

[2] In return to the embaſſy from the States to com- 
pliment the new king on his acceſſion. 

[3] Perhaps it were to be wiſhed, notwithſtanding his 
great ſucceſs, that this plan might have taken place. His 
addreſs and penetration,' as well as his conciliating ſpirit, 
would have been ſtill more uſefully exerted in diſpoſing 
the two nations that have the greateſt weight on the con- 
tinent, to maintain the peace of Europe, inſtead of diſ- 
turbing it. | 

[4] The ſenſe that was entertained of lord Cheſterfield's 
important ſervices in this embaſly, may be evinced by 
the following extract from a letter of Jord Townſhend's 
to the ambaſlador, dated Sept. 6, 1929. * I cannot 

| * conclude 


* 
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« conclude this letter without applying myſelf particularly 
« to your excellency with all the joy imaginable—your 
conduct, your activity, your zeal, your ability in per- 
« forming the king's commands, gave his majeſty the ut- 
« moſt ſatisfaction; and I congratulate your excellency. 
« not only on your ſucceſs, but on this opportunity of 
« ſhewing his majeſty, of how much importance it has 
<« been to his ſervice, to have had fo dextrous, vigilant, 
% and zealous a miniſter as yourſelf at the Hague, in this 
« critical conjecture,” This, and ſome other information 
of the ſame kind, was obtained from ſome original re- 
cords, to which Dr. Maty had acceſs, _ | | 

[;] Mr, Vitriarius, a man of great knowledge, can- 
dor, and virtue. His countrymen, the Germans, are ſup- 
poſed to underſtand the jus publicum and gentium better 
than the learned of any other nations. The origin and 
ſtate of their very complicated conſtitution renders this 
ſtudy of particular importance to them. It was during 
his travels in Germany that lord Carteret acquired his ex- 
tenſive notions of the cuſtoms and laws, as well as of the 
conſtitution, of the empire; and with the fame views lord 
Cheſterfield ſent his ſon to the univerſity of Leipzig, to 
acquire, under profeſſor Maſcow, that knowledge which 
he found ſo uſeful to himſelf, | | 

[6] Lord Cheſterfield's Letters to his ſon, vol. I. Lett. 
CLXXXIX. | | | 

[7] Unfortunately theſe were not always the beſt choſen 
or enjoyed with, moderation ; but yet he continued faith- 
ful to his rule, and.though he might ſometimes go to bed 
at ſix in the morning, he never failed to rife at eight. 

[8] See the letters and negotiations of Winwood, Car- 
leton, and Sir William Temple, among the Engliſh ; and 
of Jeanin, d'Avaux, and d' Eſtrades, among the French. 

[9] The limits of this work will not allow me to give 
an account of the ſtanding council of ſtate in Holland, 
and of ſeveral particular courts of juſtice, trade, and 
accompts. ene a; * 

[10] The nature and limits pf their juriſdiction are 
admirably well defined by one of the great ornaments of 
the country. Quia res majores antiquitus niſi gentium 
ſingularum conſenſu non expediebantur, mole negoti- 
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«© mittere cum liberis mandatis, qui ſupreme curiæ im- 
© minerent, et ubi quid gravius obveniret, moraque dig- 
* num, ſuz quiſque patriæ ordines conſulerent.” Geotii 
Annal. lib. V. x 
Ii] Lord Cheſterfield mentions an inſtance of this 
nature in which he was concerned. Account of the go- 
vernment, &c. of the united provinces, publiſhed at the 
end of the letters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 303. 
Ii 2] Lord Cheſterfield very ſhrewdly cor jectures that 
William the firſt prince of Orange, who modelled the 
republic which he ſaved at his pleaſure, permitted that 
abſurd unanimity, in order to render a ſtadtholder or 
more powerful chief abſolutely neceſſary. Ibid, p. 5 
However, as this law is ſcarce ever ſtrictly obſerved, it 
has not much greater inconveniencies than the unanimity 
required in Engliſh juries, 
[13] This ice was inſtituted in the. year 1510, long 
before the provinces ſhook off the yoke of Auſtrian ty- 
ranny.. The elevation of the young Charles of Auſtria, 
well known fince under the name of Charles V, to the 
dignity of count of Holland, might induce the ſtates to 
eſtabliſh a kind of tribune, as a check to the ambition of 
that young prince. This officer has, in effect, frequently 
balanced the power of a ſtadtholder. | 
[14] This province contributes fifty-eight per cent in 
all public charges, of which, if I am-not miſtaken, Am- 
ſterdam alone, the fifth town of that province, pays above 
five and twenty per cent, or a full quarter of the whole. 
[15] His functions are with equal ſtrength and preci- 
ſion deſcribed by Grotius, © 1s, priucipum temporibus 
vox erat publice libertatis, utque tunc pericuhs, ita 
mutata republica, auctoritate præcipuus, in conventu 
« ordinum et delegatorum conſenſu exquirit ſententias, 
1 præit ſuadendo, componit diſſidentes. Grot. Annal. 
lib. V. EN | | 
[16] He lived about the middle of the laſt century, 
and was a man of ſtrict integrity, and great poetical as 
well as political abilities. His works are much eſteemed, 
and judged not inferior to thoſe of Ovid or La- Fontaine. 


[17] S0 
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[15] So well known in the times of king William and 
queen Ann, During this laſt period, it may be ſaid, that 
ſor ſome years, a triumvirate, conſiſting of prince Eu- 
gene, the duke of Marlborough, and himſelf, ruled over 
one half of Europe. | 

[18] There was a great ſimilarity between this and in- 
deed many other circumſtances of lord Cheſterfield's em- 
baſſy, and Sir William Temple's ſituation and conduct at 
the ſame place. He too truſted and loved De Witr 
though he himſelf was in the intereſt of the prince o 
Orange. See his Memoirs. 

[19] See his letters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 50g. 

[20] A complete and magnificent edition of Telema- 
chus, together with the archbiſhop of Cambray's other 
works, was, with the aſſiſtance, and under the inſpection, 
of his grand nephew the ambaſſador, printed in Holland. 

[21] This letter was long kept ſecret in England, though 
dated July 1, 1921. It was written in French to the king 
of Spain, and contained the following article. : 

« I no longer heſitate to aſſure your majeſty of my rea- 
« dineſs to fatisfy you with regard to your demand con- 
« cerning the reſtitution of Gibraltar; promiſing you to 
make uſe of the firſt favourable opportunity of ſettling 
„this article with conſent of my parliament.” ' Boyer's 
Political State, vol, XXXVII. p. 263, where the original 
letter 1s printed, N | 8 3 0 

[22] It was agreed by the contracting powers, that this 
laſt declaration, as well as two other ſeparate articles, 
ſhould not be publiſhed; and accordioghy they are not to 
be found in Rouſſęt's Recueil, nor in any other werk of 
the ſame kind. I extracted it from an <xcellent hiſtory 
of the united proyinces, publiſhed in the low Dutch lan- 
guage. The author was allowed accels to the regiſters of 
the States, and took the ſecret article from thence. Sce 
Vaderlandſche Hiſtorie, vol. XVIII. p. 505, 506. 

[23] One of his ſpeeches in defence of this treaty was 
publiſhed juſt before the meeting of parliament in 1730. 
It was tranſlated into French, and is found in Routlet's 
Recueil, vol. V. Leh 

£24] This is ſufficiently evident from ſeveral paſlages in 
a (mall tract generally attributed to his lordſhip, and not 
unworthy of his pen. It is entitled, The Caſe of the Hans- 
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ver forces in the pay of Great Britain, &c, and was puh- 
liſhed in 1943. I ſhall have frequent opportunities of re- 
ferring to this pamphlet, as well as to the two vindicati- 
ons of it by the ſame haud. This half year generated 
* a half peace, To be friends with Spain was then (in 
„ 1729) our intereſt upon any terms. We not only treat, 
but humour, concede, nay, ſolicit the honor of be- 
ing convoys to Don Carlos in Italy: that very Don 
Carlos, who was ſo lately ſet forth, as likely to become 
** the ſo long dreaded univerſal monarch of Europe 
Nou to what did all this contribute! Not to the peace, 
** ſecurity, wealth, and honor of England.“ p. 10. 

Since I wrote this, I ſaw a copy of this pamphlet, on 
the title page of which was written in the hand writing of 
lord Cheſterfield, © by Mr. Waller and lord C * 
Edmund Waller, eſq; was member of parliament for 
Chipping Wycomb. He ſupported in the houſe of com- 
mons, the ſame cauſe which lord Cheſterfield defended 
in that of the peers. He was one of the ſecret committee 
for inquiring into the conduct of the miniſter, and ſpoke in 
many of the debates with great force of argument, but 
without the graces that diſtinguiſhed ſeveral other heads 
of the oppoſition, _ 

[25] Ihe opinion entertained both of this memoir and 
of the abilities of the author, appears from the following 
paſſage. Le comte de Cheſterfield ambaſſadeur extra- 
ordinaire auprez de leurs Hautes Puiſſances, et l'un des 
plus experimentẽs dans les affaires du cabinet, concerta 
avec les depytez un memoire qu'ils remirent a Mr. 
“Greys, envoye de S. M. Danoiſe à la Haye. Il n'y eut 
plus d' autre application ſur ce ſujet, ni de part ni d' au- 
tre. Le projet de ſa compagnie tomba de ſoi meme, 
* faure de ſouſcrivans. Rouſſet Recueil, Tom. V. p. 

7. 24: -: | | | 
? 126 The following information I received from one of 
lord Cheſterfield's friends. In the year 1129, Sir Charles 
** Hotham, | brother-in-law to his lordſhip, was ſent as mi- 
< niſter plenipotentiary to the king of Pruſſia, to propoſe 
Ja marriage between the prince of Wales and the eldeſt 
„ princeſs of Pruſſia, and another between the prince 
„royal of Pruſſia, and the king of England's ſecond 
daughter. His Pruſſian majeſty's anſwer was, that he 
* would conſent to the marriage of his prince royal wo 
ö : ERR 
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our princeſs, if our king did not inſiſt upon a double 
« marriage on the terms propoſed; but that if he did, he 
« would not conſent to either of them; for that he * 
« he had as much right to expect our princeſs royal for 
« his eldeſt ſon, as our king had to expect his princeſs 
« royal for the prince of Wales. The two kings per- 
« ſifting in their reſpective reſolutions, there was an end 
« of the negotiation, In the year 1730, during lord Cheſ- 
« terfield's abſence from the Hague, Mr. Keith, an officer 
« in the king of Prufſia's ſervice (an intimate friend to the 
prince royal, and who was to have accompanied him to 
„England), made his eſcape from Berlin, came to the 
„Hague, and took refuge in the ambaſſador's houſe. 
„Col. D. M. was ſent in purſuit of him, with directions 
* to ſeize him dead or alive. The grand penſionary hear- 
ing of this, ſent for the Colonel, and adviſed him to 
« forbear putting his deſign into execution, as he certainly 
„ would undergo the ſeverity of the law if he were taken. 
„However, to avoid accidents, Mr. Keith got out of the 
«© ambaſſador's houſe, and embarked at Scheveling in an 
open boat, which conveyed him to England. He ſome 
time afterwards ſet out for Dublin, and remained there 
three years.” Theſe particulars are confirmed in the 
eloge of Mr. Keith, inſerted in the memoirs of the acade- 
my of Berlin, for 1786. p. 533. 

[27] See Caſe of Hanover forces, p. 22, 23. 

[28] It appears from the original records mentioned in 
the note 4 of this ſection, that by lord Cheſterfield's aſſi- 
duity and addreſs, the Dutch were ſpirited up to ſuch a 
degree, that the king of Pruſſia was glad to ſubmit to an 
arbitration, the duke of Saxe Gotha on his part, the 
duke of Wolfenbuttle on the part of his majeſty. 

[29] On account of the tranſaction before mentioned, 
in note 14 of ſection II. 

[ 30] The following particulars of this court revolution 
were communicated to me by one of lord Cheſterfield's 
intimate friends. The firſt time he appeared at court 
** on his return to London (the 24th of October 1429), 
** Sir Robert Walpole took him aſide and told him, / find 
* you are come to be Secretary of State. Not 1, ſaid his lord- 
** thip, I have as yet no pretenfions, and wiſh- for a place of 
* more eaſe, But I claim the Garter, not a: a reward for 
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„my late ſervices, but in virtue of his majeſly's promiſe while 
*© prince of Wales, I am a man of pleaſure, and the. blue 
*.ribband would add two inches to my fize. Then I ſee bow 
it is, replied Sir Robert, it 4s Townſbend's intrigue, in 
4 4qohich have #w ſhare, but it will be fruitleſs, you 
© cannot 2 8 Secretary of State, nor ſhall you be beholden for the 
6 gratification of your wiſhes to any body but myſelf.” 

31] Upon lord Cheſterfield's being made high ſteward 
on the 1gth of June, 14 20, one of his predeceſſors, who 
was ſuſpected to have made ſome advantage of the 
places in his department, gave him a liſt of the perſons 
he had put in, and defired that they might be continued, 
The anſwer was; J have at preſent no thoughts of turning 
any one out; but if I alter my mind, it will only be in relation 
to thoſe who have bought, The biſhop of Waterford adds, 
that his lordſhip, at firſt, gave three or four places in his 
department at the recommendation of the royal family; 
but that afterwards he followed the example of the duke 
of Devonſhire, when lord ſteward under king William III. 
and declined the ſame complaiſance, looking upon thoſe 
recommendations as ſo many encroachments. 0 

[ 22] During his ſtay he aſſiſted at the council in which 
the report was made of Colonel Chartres's trial and con- 
demnation at the Old Bailey for a rape he had not com- 
mitted. His pardon was voted unanimouſly. ' 

[33] The ſpirit and artful memoirs of theſe two ambaſ- 
ſadors are inſerted in Rouſlet's Recueil, vol. V. p. 5, 

Count Zinzendorf, a man of great parts and viva- 
city, and lord Cheſterfield's particular friend. 

There is a remarkable paſſage in one of lord Cheſter- 
field's letters from the Hague, dated July 26, 1729, rela- 
tive to this miniſter, | 
* Count Zinzendorf, the- imperial miniſter, left this 
place laſt Sunday morning, ſaying, that he was going 
te ſee ſome of theſe provinces, and might poſſibly go 
to Spa, but with an air of great myſtery, which has 
occaſioned ſome ſpeculation here; but for my own part, 
as I know'the gentleman, I do not believe the myſtery - 
is upon account of the journey, but I believe he ra- 
ther takes the journey for the ſake of the myſtery.” 
From the records above-mentioned. +373 

135]. See 
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[35] See his account of the negotiations for the treaty 
of the triple alliance in 1667. +860 * 

[36] None of the general hiſtories, or political collec- 
tions, mention the private conference in which the treaty 
of Vienna was prepared. I only find in lord Walpole's 
pamphlet, entitled, The intereſts of Great Britain ſteadily 
purſued, p. 48. that it was imparted in great confi- 
« dence to the miniſters and ſome of the great men of the 
republic.“ And in Rouſſet's Recueil; that ſuſpici- 
« ons were entertained of the penſionary's having been 
« privy to the negotiation.” It is likewiſe ſaid there, 
« that he undertook to procure the conſent of the pro- 
« yinces.” But lord Cheſterfield has cleared up this mat- 
ter in the paper already referred to at the end of his let- 
ters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 508. This ſpecimen of lord 
Cheſterfield's political abilities gives us ſtill greater cauſe 
to regret, that the account of this embaſſy which he 
is ſaid to have written may poſſibly ne, er ſee the 
light. 1 5 | 

80 37] See the paper quoted above. | 

[38] The following extracts from two letters of lord 
Cheſterfield's to lord Townſhend, the one dated 18th, the 
other 25th of February, 1729, will give an idea of the 
ambaſlador's opinion of the prince. 

The prince of Orange arrived here laſt night. I 
« went to wait upon him, and as far as I am able to 
judge from half an hour's converſation only, I think 
he has extreme good parts. He is perfectly well-bred, 
and civil to every body, and with an eaſe and freedom 
+ that is ſeldom acquired but by a long knowledge of the 
* world, His face is handſome—his thape is not fo ad- 
vantageous as could be wiſhed, though not near fo bad 
* as | had heard it repreſented, The acclamations of the 
people are loud and univerſal, He aſſumes not the 
leaſt dignity, but has all the affability and iuſiauation 
that is neceſſary for a perſon who would raiſe himſelf 
ia a populat government.“ N 
* As I have had the honour of frequently converſing 
with the prince, I can afſure your lordſhip, as far as 4 
am able to judge, that he has both parts and know- 

| 8 3 © ledge, 
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* ledge, not only much above his age, but equal to any 
* body's; and without troubling your lordſhip with par- 
% ticulars, I believe I may venture to ſay, that he will 
equal the greateſt of his anceſtors in great and 
« qualities; I hope he will in good fortune too.” From 
the original records before mentioned. 
[39] Mr. Duncan, a principal officer in the prince's 
court, employed at London to conclude this marriage, had 
ſeveral times conferred with lord Cheſterfield upon this 
ſubject. He continued his lordſhip's friend and corre- 


ſpondent even after his defection from the court, Mr. 


Van Haaren, a nobleman of Frieſland, greatly in favor 
with the prince, and whoſe poems, though written in 
Dutch, were ſo much eſteemed by Voltaire as to induce 
him to write and publiſh ſome verſes in praiſe of the au- 
thor, was likewiſe our earl's friend. But the perſon with 
whom he was particularly connected, and entertained a 
conſtant correſpondence, was Mr. Van Kreuningen, a 
gentleman who unites great ſingularities with conſiderable 
talents. ſe 

Io] It appears from the records before quoted, that 
the penſionary was not only inclined to oppoſe the prince 
of Orange in his views to the ſtadtholderat, but alſo in 
the intended match with the princeſs royal; and that, 
therefore, lord Cheſterfield had great difficulties to over- 
come in managing this matter, and in treating with the 
penſionary on a ſubject of ſo nice and delicate a na- 
ture. 

* [41] The abbe Strickland, uncle to the gentleman here 
mentioned, was a man of conſiderable family; and his 
intereſt was ſo great at Rome, that he had the promiſe of 
being made cardinal, upon his reſigning his claim to the 
court of Vienna in favor of the Zinzendorf family; and, 
at the recommendation of 'earl Stanhope, he was made 
biſhop of Namur. During the earl's adminiſtration he 
came over to England, ws endeavoured to perſuade the 
Roman catholics to take an oath of allegiance to the king, 
which might have procured them the abolition of the teſt 


and other oppreſſive acts. But this attempt was unſucceſſ- 


ful; and perhaps both parties were averſe. from terms of 
accommodation. 
(aa] The 
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[42]. The doctor received on this occaſion the preſent 
of a gold ſnuff-box from the grand duke. | a 
[43] See lord Cheſterfield's own account of this illneſs 
in his letters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 480, 481. | 
[44] He obtained ſeveral ſmall favors for his friends 
from the miniſter, and recommended his chaplain to him 
for a canonry of Windſor or prebend of Weſtminſter. 
[45] The frauds practiſed in the tobacco trade were the 
motives alledged to ſubject it to the laws of the exciſe. 
Theſe laws were repreſented, and perhaps with reaſon, as 
preferable to the methods uſed at the Cuſtom-houſe, to 
prevent loſſes in the collection of duties and payment of 
drawbacks. The ſcheme was likewiſe recommended as 
particularly ſerviceable to American planters and the 
Engliſh fair traders, and only hurtful to ſmugglers and 
contraband dealers. On the other hand, the ill conſe- 
quences of theſe abuſes ſecmed not conſiderable enough 
to juſtify ſuch an innovation ; the remedy propoſed was 
not allowed to be either neceſſary or certain; new griey- 
ances, as well domeſtic as public, were apprehended from 
increaſing the number of exciſe officers; and ſuſpicions 
were entertained that, under the ſame pretence (for what 
branch of trade hath not its frauds?) an univerſal ex- 
tenſion of the exciſe was either then, or might hereafter 
be, intended. The people, once poſſeſſed with the fear 
of an attempt upon their liberties, compared this ſcheme 
to the Trojan horſe; and indeed it was likely to have 
proved as fatal to this miniſtry, as the obſtinate proſecu- 
tion of a fanatic prieſt was to the whig miniſtry in the 
time of queen Ann. | 
[46] The queen, finding that the exciſe bill was 
ſtrongly oppoſed by the whole nation, applied, among 
others, to lord Scarborough for his advice, His anſwer 
was, that the king muſt give it up. I will anſwer for my 
regiment, ſaid his lordſhip, againſt the pretender, but not 
againſt the oppoſers of the exciſe. Upon which her majeſty, 
with tears in her eyes, ſaid, we muſt then drop it. Letter 
of the biſhop of Waterford, The ſecond reading of the 
bill, in the houſe of commons, was accordingly put off 
by Sir Robert Walpole for two months. 
| | [47] Lord 
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[47] Lord Clinton was then one of the lords of his 
majeſty's bed-· chamber, and lord lieutenant of Devon- 
ſhire; he was advanced to the dignities of earl Clinton 
and baron Forteſcue, July 3, 1746. 

[48] By a miſtake in the Hiſtory of the debates and 
proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, vol. IV. p. 152. the 
carl's reſignation is ſaid to have been in May. 

49] Craftſman, Ne 354. April 14. 
| te The Free Briton, No 196. April 16. 

rom the report of the ſecret committee, printed in 
1742, P. 111, 112, it appears, that the author, Mr, Ar. 
nall, was paid by the government, and received in three 
years time, for this and other ſervices, near ten thouſand 


pounds, 


o 
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[1] O NE day lord Cheſterfield told one of his friends, 
Scarborough afs upon principle, which I will not ſay of ma- 
ny; but he has put it into his head that oppoſition is ſerv- 
ing the pretender. 125 | 

2] An anecdote, in appearance triffing, may, confirm 
how far theſe -contrivances did extend. - The late lord 
R——, with many good qualities, and even learning and 
parts, had a ſtrong deſire of being thought ſkilful in phy- 
tic, and was very expert in bleeding. Lord Cheſterfield 
who knew his foible, and on a particular occaſion wiſhed 
to have his vote, came to him one morning, and, after 
having converſed upon indifferent matters, complained of 


the head-ach, and deſired his lordſhip to feel bis pulſe. - 


It was found to beat high, and a hint of lofing blood 
given. I have no ohjection, and as I hear your lordſhip 
has a maſterly hand, will you favor me with trying your 
lancet upon me? A propos, ſaid lord Cheſterfield, after 
the operation, do you go to the -honſe to-day? Lord R—— 


anſwered, I did not intend to go, not being ſufficiently in- 


formed of the queſtion which is to be debated ; but you who 
have conſidered it, which fide will you be of The earl, hav- 
ing gained his confidence, eaſily directed his judgment; 
he cartied him to the houſe, and got him to vote as he 
pleaſed. He uſed afterwards to ſay, that none of his 
friends had done as much as he, having literally bled for 
E 2 Romo mir yo. ecu 
I] Beſides the periodical political papers, the debates 
in parliament, Rouſſet's Reoutils, &c. in conttoverted 
points 1 have chiefly had in view the following capital pam- 
phlets. 1. The Caſe of the Hanovet forces, and the Two 
Vindications of it already mentioned, Sect. III. note 24. 
2. The Anſwer to the Caſe, intitled, The Intereſt of Bri- 
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tain ſteadily purſued, by Mr. Horace, afterwards lord, 


Walpole, 1944. 3. Miſcellaneous Thoughts on the pre- 
ſent Poſture both of Foreign and Domeſtic Affairs, by 
Lord Hervey, after he had quitted the miniſtry, 1742 
4. Faction detected by the Evidence of Facts, 1947; with 
a maſterly anfwer to this pamphlet, intitled, A Defence 
of the People, 1744. 5. Apology for a late Reſignation 
(of lord Cheſterfield), written without the concurrence of 
the earl, but approved by him after its publication, 1748; 
and 6. Examination of the Principles, and an Inquiry 
into the Conduct, of the Two Brothers, in two parts, pub- 
liſhed under the direction of lord Granville, 1949. 

[4 | Her father was Frederick Achatz de Schulenburg, 
privy-councellor to the duke of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, 
4ord of Stehler, Bezendorff, Angern, &c. &c. Her mo- 
ther was Margaret Gertrude de Schulenburg, of the houſe 
of Embden, daughter to Guſtavus Adolphus de Schulen- 
burg, privy councellor to the elector of Brandenburg, and 
eldeſt ſiſter of Mathew John count de Schulenburg, field- 
marſhal general of the republic of Venice. | 

[5] It did not at firſt promote the wiſhed-for reſtorati- 
on ot the prince of Orange to the dignity of his anceſtors. 
It was even reported, that when the marriage was com- 
municated to the States General by Mr. Finch, the Britiſh 
miniſter at the Hague, Mr. Boetzlaer, one of the nobles 
of Holland, at the head of the anti ſtadtholderian party, 
reccived private aſſurances, that the king would not iu- 
ter fere in the affairs of the prince. The States ſeemed 
to be well conviuced of this diſpoſition of the monarch; 
ard, in their anſwer to his majeſty's letter, after expreſl- 
ing their per ſonal regard for the young prince, they de- 
clared, that they would by no means conſent to any alter- 
ation in their preſent form of government. WY 
[6] Dr. Chenevix, his lordſhip's favorite chaplain, 
was by him recommended to the prince of Orange to 
teach him Engliſh; and by the interpoſition of the biſhop 
of London and the earl of Scarborough, was made firit 
chaplain to the princeſs. This appointment, however, 
met with conſiderable oppoſition from the miniſter, to 
whom, as well as to the queen, Dr. Chenevix had been 
repreſented as ſtrongly devoted to lord Cheſterfield, and 
employed by him in writing political pamphlets. 7 

[ 
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firſt charge he openly avowed to Mr. Finch at the Hague; 
but the latter he abſolutely denied, and the queen was 


convinced of his innocence. Mr. Duncan, the prince's 


agent at the Britiſh court. was, on this and many. other 


occaſions, very uſeful to Dr, Chenevix, from whom Tre. 


ceived this information. 
[7] The warm ſentiments of eſteem and attachment 
which he entertained for lord Cobham, undoubtedly ani- 


mated his expreſſions, as they did thoſe of their common 


friend Mr. Pope in the following lines: 


And you, brave Cobham, to the lateſt breath, 
Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death : 
Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt, 
« Oh! ſave my country, heav'n!” ſhall be your laſt; 


Stowe, the country reſidence of that 1 noble- 
man, was at that time the ſeat of wit, taſte, and virtue. 
Lord Cheſterfield, to the end of his life, remembered and 
mentioned, with a degree of enthuſiaſm, the happy days 
which he had paſſed in that delightful villa; he contribut- 
ed to its decorations, and was complimented by the noble 
poſſeſſor with a place among the few whom he admitted in 
his temple of friendſhip. 

8] His grace ſaid, with till more ſeverity than wit, 
4 am ſurpriſed to bear ſo much noiſe made about the re- 
“ moval of two noble lords from their commands in the 
* army. It is true, there have been two lords removed, 
„ but only one ſoldier; and therefore, when lords are 
“ pleaſed to talk of ſoldiers having been turned out of 


4 


their commiſſions in the army, they ought not to talk. 
in the plural number.“ This ſarcaſm ſoon loſt all 17 


force; two months only elapſed before lord Stair's 1 
ment was taken from him, and the next year the duke or 
Argyll himſelf ſhared the ſame fate. | 

[9] This particular account was communicated to me 


by the biſhop of Waterford, who had it hom ord 15 


borough himſelf. 
bio! See Caſe of the Hanover forts, 5 


46 
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[1] This was poſitively aſſerted by the oppoſition, and 
barely denied by the gginiſterial writers, who not only give 
no proof of their demal, but rather endeavour to Juſtify 
what was laid to their charge. See Caſe of the Hanover 
forces, p. 15, 16. and Intereſt of Great Britain ſteadily pur. 
ſued, p. 52, 53. The aſſertion of their antagoniſts ſeems 
to be ſupported by the call that was made in both houſcs 
upon the miniſters for the inſtructions ſent to the Britiſh 
_ envoy in Poland in 1729 (when Auguſtus had a dangerous 
attack of the diſorder which carried him off four years later), 
and by the refuſal of the miniſters to produce thoſe inſtruc- 
tions. See Debates for 1735. Lord Cheſterfield made the 
motion 1n the houſe of lords for this communication, and 
he ſpoke warmly to ſupport it. It ought, however, to be. 
obſerved, that the date of theſe inſtructions was anterior 
to the treaty of Vienna. At a period when the intereſts of 
feveral courts were ſo fluctuating, the inſtructions ſent in 
1729 might have been very different from thoſe in 1533. 
[12] 1 ſhall here ſer down the oppoſite accounts given 
of that tranſaction by the champions of the two parties. 
Our reſident in Holland,” ſays the author of the Caſe of 
the Hanover forces, p. 19, 20. © had orders to be as loud 
% and importunate as poſſible with the States, to enter with 
© us into inſtant meaſures for the preſervation of the houte 
+ of Auſtria, and ſetting a bound to the growing power 
« of France. They gave him to underſtand that they 
« were very willivg to meet his offers half way; when, lo! 
«* it appeared he had no power to treat. The States, an- 
ſwers the writer of the Iutereſt, &. p. 52. were informed 
. that the court of Vienna would take ca e of Luxemburg only, 
and leave the pet”. of the barrier in the Netherlands 10 
te care of Great Britain and Holland; and baving in 
Auguſt, 1723, received from their engineer a relation of 
their barrier toums being in a ruinous condition, and deſtitute 
of troops, ſuddenly agreed to negotiate, and, againſt bis 
majeſly's inſtances, fg ned, November 11, an att of neu- 
trality with France Here again,“ rephes the former 
writer in his further Vindication, p. 74. the author is 
«© wholly ſilent as to what paſſed diſs this tranſaction; 
t for this act of neutrality had been long in treaty before it 
e came to be ſigned, and was actually neceſſitated 3 
6c condu 
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« conduct of England, which had refuſed to ſend over the 
« 10,000 men it was by treaty obliged to provide for the 
« ſecurity of the barrier,” What can be ſaid to all this, 
but Cur creditis, Quirites? In the hiſtory of the Nether- 
lands, which I mentioned before, the Engliſh are not re- 
preſented as having been very preſſing with the Dutch, to 
diſſuade them from a neutrality, vol. XIX. p. 16t. Lord 
Stair, in a French memorial addreſſed to the king after the 
battle of Dettingen, ſays, © In 1734, I preſented to your 
« majeſty a plan to form an army upon the Moſelle, 
« which would have rendered you the arbitrator of Eu- 
« rope.” 6 N 
[18] Very oppoſite again are the accounts of the two 
parties. In the Intereſt, &c. p. 35. it is faid ; The tender 
of their (England and Holland) good offices was made to, 
and READILY ACCEPTED BY, FRANCE; but the emperor 
rejected them for ſeveral months together —T he language he'd 
to the miniſtry of France made an impreſſion upon the cardinal 
de Fleury, and induced him, for fear of a general war, to 
haſten the negotiation with the Imperial court, and ſettle the 
articles of peace, No ſuch thing, if we believe the writer 
of Faction detected, p. 31. © The miniſter began to make 
*« propoſals, and to offer his mediation to the courts both 
of Paris and Vienna.—The court of Vienna—ſeverely 
** vVvounded - diſdained to treat with him any more, and 
the anſwer made to theſe propoſals by the king of 
France concluded in theſe words: I w:1 do my utmoſt 
* endeavours in Germany to weaken my enemies; I have al- 
ready declared that I would not keep poſſeſſion of any of the 
places I ſhould tate. Let England reſt ſatisfied with this 
* promiſe, —She would have pleaſed me in her mediation, if 
«* ſhe had not at the ſame time armed berſelf ,—but I would 
Have ber to know, that no power in Europe ſhall give law; 
and this you may tell your maſter—The peace was con- 
* cluded with the Imperial court, in which we were in no 
degree conſulted.” The Dutch hiſtory is equally poſi- 
tive that England had no ſhare in the negotiation. Ibid. 
p. 2008; #77445 C04. ; LOI COR ki G89; 
[14] Fog's Journal, January 17, 1736. Two other 
ſatyrical papers, by the ſame hand; the one on the ears, 
the other on the eyes, were likewiſe inſerted on the 24th 
of January and 10th of April of the ſame year. Theſe 
BS S 155 papers 
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papers were ſo well received, that they were re publiſhe 
at the end of the firſt volume of Common —— — 
dical paper, which we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to mention. 

[15] In one of lord Cheſterfield's ſpeeches in 17336, 1 
find the following words, which might appear prophetic, if 
a dozen years were ſufficient to eſtabliſh the reputation of 
A prophet. © Before the flames (of war) can be extin- 
** guiſhed, I am afraid much blood will be ſpilt, great 
< princes mult. ſuffer, even queens muſt weep ; the con- 
duct of miniſters muſt be inquired into, and ſome muſt 
meet with that puniſhment they deſerve, before that 
flame can be extinguiſhed which has been raiſed 
their miſmanagement.” Debates of the Houſe of 
Lords, yol. IV. p. 456. „ | 
' [16] Five acts of parliament, together with a ſeditious 
paper, were incloſed in a bag of brown paper, with ſeve- 
ral parcels of guih-powder. This was dropped on the 
landing-place between the court of the king's bench and 
that of chancery, during the ſittings of the two courts, and 
by means of a match, ſeveral exploſions were made, which 
greatly terrified the audience, and might have been at- 
tended with moſt dreadful conſequences. Fanaticiſm, as 
well as diſſatisfaction, was at the bottom of this fooliſh, 
new powder-plot, A non-juring clergyman was diſcoyer- 
ed to have been the contriver of this ridiculous affair: he 
was puniſhed ; but as more people were ſuſpected of hav- 
ing been concerned in it, a ſtop was put to any further 
proſecution, Wd} 
[i)] From the report of the ſecret committee in 1942, 
it appeared, that from the year 14 32, no leſs a ſum than 
fifty thouſand pounds had been laviſhed upon gazetteers, 
couranteers, and other miniſterial writers, now forgotten 
as well as their pamphlets or weekly papers, oh wot 
. [18] Leonidas, by Mr, Glover, printed by ſubſcription 
IN 1737. (721 | | Fs 2 . 
* by 5 ] See the magazines and other periodical repoſitories 

WIT. 11 FO) LM. $6.3 

[zo] The Diſſertation upon Parties; the Remarks upon 
the'Hiſtory of England, &c. by lord Bolingbroke. 
(a] Fog's Journal; the Craftſman ; Common / Senſe ; 
Old England. The moſt eminent members of the oppob- 
tion were concerned in theſe occaſional papers, Tony « 
22 77 | V 
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which lord Cheſterfield was the author, were oftner calcu- 
lated to reform the manners, and promote taſte and vittue. 
[22] The author and ' - 206908 of Manners, and ſome 


tſman. | 


of the writers of the Cra 1K. 305 
[23] This might be true, were not juries ſometimes 
known to be biaſſed by the prejudices of the times. It 
has, beſides, always been thought the character of a wiſe 
adminiſtration, to prevent crimes rather than to puniſh 
them. 6 | 
[24] As I would not venture in this place to give an 
extract of this ſpeech, I hope the readers will not be di 
pleaſed to ſee it complete at the end of this collection. 
[25] Many inſtances might be alledged of this diſpoſi- 
tion; the following, which I believe is not known, I ſhall 
give in the words of the biſhop- of Waterford, in a letter 
to me. © Lord Cheſterfield having been ſo condeſcending 
« as to come and pay a viſit to my wife and me at my 
“ country living, and ſpeaking one evening at ſupper of 
lady Sundon (bed- chamber woman to queen Caroline, 
« and firſt couſin to colonel Dives my wife's father), told 
us a thing that ſurprifed us very much, which was, that 
through the influence of her ladyſhip, her majeſty had 
« it once in her thoughts to make Dr. Friend ſecretary of 
* ſtate, though he was looked upon to be inclined to ja- 
« cobitiſm,” This muſt have happened at the beginning 
of the reign of George II, for Dr. Friend, who was made 
firſt phyſician to the queen, died July 26, 1728. 23 

[26] A deputation from the quakers having waited 
upon the prince to ſolicit his intereſt in favour of their 
tithing bill in 1735, he anſwered, that as a friend to li- 
A berty in general, and toleration in particular, he wiſhed 
* they might meet with all proper favour, but for bimſelf 
he never gave his vote in parliament, and it did not be» 
come his ſtation to influence his friends, or direct his 
** ſervants, To leave them entirely to their own con- 
* {cience. and underſtanding: was a rule he had hitherto 
„ preſcribed to himſelf, and purpoſed through his whole 
life to obſerve.“ The reply from Andrew Pit, the man 
who ſpoke in the name of the body, was not leſs remark- 
able, He ſaid, May it pleaſe the prince of Wales, I 
am greatly affected with his excellent notions of liberty, 
| S 2 « and 
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and am more pleaſed with the anſwer he has giv 
* hon if he had granted our requeſt.” "+," 
| 27] He had already diſtngmſhed himſelf as an knits. 
: 5 Monteſquieu in bis new Perſian letters, and had the 
principal ſhare with lord Cheſterfield in the periodical 
per called Common Senſe, a paper replete with excel- 
lent leſſons of morality detivered with judgment and wit. 

[28] I am told that at lord Bolingbroke's firſt inter- 
view with the prince, his lordſhip, who was the firſt at the 
place of rendezvous, had taken up a book, in which he was 
reading when H. R. H. came up; upon which he haſtily 
roſe from his chair, and ſtepping forward, his foot ſlipped; 
and he was ready to fall down, when the prince ſupporting 
him ſaid, My lord, I hope this may be an omen of ay ſuc- 
ceeding to raiſe you. 

29] See Caſe of the Hanover forces, and Viddiention, 
in ſeveral places, One of lord Cheſterfield's bon mots was 
current at the time. It was faid, that being one day in 
the houſe of peers before it was ſitting, he told ſome lords 
that he had found out an expedient for ever to get rid of 
the pretender, by humbly requeſting his majeſty to reſign 
Hanover to him, as then the Engliſh would never more 
chuſe a king from that place. 

30] The orders . the perſons who frequented 
the prince's court to abſtain from appearing at St, James's 
= been,' at the N * 17 38, more ſtrictly en- 

orced. 
It] The Spaniſh p roveib ie wel whown, 2 War with 
« ali the world, but peace with England.“ 

if 32] By that contract it was ſtipulated that the Engliſh 
ſhould be permitted to ſend annually a ſnhip to the Spaviſh 
poſſeſſions in the South ſeas, with negroes and other mer- 
chandiſe, during a term of thirty years. 

[33] The procraſtinations of the Spaniſh court are ao 
knowiedged in Rouſſet's Recueil, &c. tom. XIII. p. 2. 
printed in 1940, and containing the principal pieces re- 
lative to this negotiation. It is there poſitively aſſerted, 
that the Britiſh miniſter was duped by thoſe of the oppo- 
ſite court, and his impatience was mn er by ane 
e a he | 


[24] This 
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| 34] This fpeech of lord Cheſterfield's is one of thoſe 
which were choſen by Rouſſet to be inſerted in his Recueil, 
as containing the principal arguments urged by the Eng- 
liſh in ſupport of their pretenſions , but the tranſlation is 
by no means worthy of the original. | 

35] Upon the diviſion, there were of the members pre- 
ſent 71 content.and 58 not content, and of the proxies 24. 
content and 16 not content, The total majority was 
therefore only 21. 

36] As Sir Robert's and lord Cheſterfield's houſes were 
ſituated oppoſite to each other in St. James's ſquare, lord 
Scarborough was often ſeen going directly from the friend 
to the miniſter ; and ſuch was the opinion entertained by 
both of his integrity, that he never met on this account 
with the leaſt controul or cenſure from either. 

[295] He had two ſtrokes of apoplexy or palſy, which, 
in the opinion of lord Cheſterfield, confiderably affected 
both his body and his mind. | | 

[38] His body was found ſurrounded with ſeveral 
books, which he had brought into the room, and piled 
about him, with the piſtol in his mouth. 

[39] I have ſufficient authority to contradict the re- 
ports that were ſpread about the cauſe of this fatal reſo- 
lution. The friend who knew him beſt, conſidered it 
merely as the effect of ſome diſtemper. Suicide never 
had an advocate in lord Cheſterfield, but he was temperate 
in his cenſures, and ready to make allowances for it. 

[40] See Letter CCXII. to his ſon. | 

[41] There is ſomething very delicate, even in point of 
language, in the following ſentence, © We have not 
been injured, but we have been "lighted, which is 
« worſe; becauſe a flight proceeds always from con- 
< tempt, whereas an injury proceeds often from fear.” 

[42] As to the penſion,” ſays the author of Faclion 
detected, p. 59, 60. © it is a bill allowed in private by all 
parties to be impoſſible to take effect it is for the 
* intereſt of the public it ſhould never pals into a law, 
and was never deſired by any man of ſenſe that it 
* ſhould; and yet it is for the intereſt of the public that 

it ſhould be frequently propoſed in the houſe of com- 
mons.“ | BY 


cc 
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&, ſays the biſhop of Waterford, that 

| dſhip was expreſſing how much he 
was concerned that I was fo long without having better 
preferment, he at once told me in his joking manner 
Well, I have juſt thought of a way, by which I am fore 
you'll ſucceed with Sir Robert; 50 and tell him from me 


43] One mornin 
T was with him, his 


that I will accept of the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, 1 
am ſure he will then procure you a good living from the 
crown. | 


[44] Too anxious for the public weal, 
Suſpend, my lord, the noble ſtrife ; 
Oh! think, while Britain claims thy zeal, 
Thy friends and Britain claim thy life, 


Thy generous, free, exalted mind, 
Inſpir'd with freedom's facred flame, 
Glows with ſuch warmth for human kind, 

The heat impairs thy manly frame. 


Happy the man whom reaſon draws 
To ſettle in the golden mean ; 

Who ſcorns fantaſtic fortune's laws, 
And laughs at flatt'ry's gaudy train. 


Who eagle-like from virtue's height 
The leſ#ning pomp of courts ſurveys, 
Or like the bee, with happy flight, 
Amidſt the ſweets of beauty plays. 


Thus have I, at the noontide hour, 
In ſenates ſeen thee great appear, 
Ere night reclin'd, beneath the bow'r 
Repeat thy vows in Myra's ear. 


So the great thunderer above 
(The rebel ſons of earth ſuppreſt) 
Flew on the; ſilver plumes of love, 
To find repoſe on Leda's breaſt. 


[as] Caſe 
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[45] Caſe of Hanover forces, p. 2124. oh 
[46] In a letter to his ſon (CCLIS), he compares that 

ptince's court to that of Auguſtus, and adds, that in his 

capital“ he would ſee, full as well as Horace did at 

« Rome, how ſtates are defended by arms, adorned by 

manners, and improved by laws.” In return, this dar- 

ling ſon was received with great civility by the Pruſſian 
monarch; and I am told, that upon the repreſentation of 
ſome of his courtiers concerning the diſadvantages of his 
birth, he anſwered with warmth ; Were he lord Cheſter- 
fel&'s dog, I would have him treated in the moſt diſtin- 

guiſhed manner. t 
[47] Siſter to the cardinal of that name, and herſelf 

the great protectreſs of men of letters and wit. 

[48] The opinion entertained of the Engliſh at the firſt 
breaking out of the war, is in a moſt lively manner ex- 
preſſed in the fubjoined extract of a letter, dated Bour- 
deaux, March 6, 1940. © Que dites-vous des Anglois ? 
% Voyez comme ils convrent toutes les mers. C'eſt une 
« grande baleine; et totum ſub pettore paſſidet equor. La 
reine d'Efpagne 4 appris à toute Europe un grand 
“ ſecret, c'eſt que les Indes qu'on croyoit attach-es a 
I Eſpagne par cent mille chaines ne tiennent qu'a un fil.“ 
This came from à Frenchman, but that Frenchman was 
Monteſquieu. See his letter to the marquis Nicolun, 
printed 1767, P. 29. 3 

[49] See lord Bathurſt's ſpeech in the debate December 

„1041. 4 | 

e 6501 This is affirmed in a much ſtronger manner in the 

well-known pamphlet aſeribed to lord Granville, and en- 

titled, Examination of the Principles, &c. of the Two 

Brothers, &c. p. 4. | 
[5x] What lord Chefterfield's ſentiments were on this 

occaſion appears from the following extract of one of his 

lordfhip's letters. Your friend, but not our friend. is 
ſet out to-day for his cotfitry-ſeat—torn from-the king 

* by the majority of parliament, and at the ſame time 

„ loaded with frei marks of His favour, ſuch as the title 

* of earl, a conſiderable penſion, places for his friends and 

dependents. His retreat dots not look as if it would be 

da very quiet one—” Our earl was heated when he 
wrote this. He afterwards did more juſtice to the great 
8 | qualities 
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qualities of his antagoniſt. It ſhews however that his op- 

poſition was founded on principle. He certainly was in 
earneſt in the part he took in the debates about the in- 
demnification bill. | 

[52] “ Sixteen unfortunate and inglorious years ſince 
ce his removal have already written his elogium,” This 
was indifputably true in 1758. See Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors, vol. II. p. 132. 

[53] This was moſt ingeniouſly done in the application 
made of Tully's famous compariſon between Cæſar and 
Antony with his aſſociate, at the head of the above- men- 
tioned pamphlet. An vos eſtis ulla re cum eo compa- 
* randi ? Fuit in illo ingenium, ratio, memoria, literæ, 
cura, cogitatio, diligentia. Multos annos regnare medi- 
* tatus, magno labore quod cogitarat, effecerat; muneri- 
* bus, monumentis, congiariis, multitudinem imperitam 
« delenierat, ſuos præmiis, adverſarios clementie ſpecie 
* devinxerat—quid multa ; attulerat jam liberæ civitati, 
* partim metu, partim patientia, conſuetudinem ſerviendi. 
Cum illo ego vos dominandi cupidine comparare poſ- 
* ſum, cæteris vero rebus nullo modo eſtis comparandi.“ 
Cicero Philippic. | 

[54] The following information I received from the 
biſhop of Waterford, * Lord Cheſterfield ſpoke to me of 
* him as of one who had not been true to his party, He 
* ſaid, that the laſt time that he was at a large meeting of 
* the moſt conſiderable members of the oppoſition, to 
clear himſelf of the ſuſpicions he lay under, he declared 

* to them in a ſolemn manner that he was for the broad 
© bottom in the largeſt ſenſe, and that he would never 
take any ſtep without acquainting them of it: upon 
* which it was obſerved, that as they could not always 
meet together, a particular perſon ſhould be appointed 
to take his information, and in conſequence the duke 
** of Argyll was named and agreed to; but Mr. Pulteney 
* never went to him afterwards.” Very different ac- 
counts of this remarkable conference are given by the au- 
thor of Faftion detected, &c. p. 45. and the author of the 
anſwer, entitled, A Defence of rhe people, &c. p. 89. But 
the latter ſeems more conſiſtent, and agrees beſt with lord 
Cheſterfield's account, n 

[55] Earl of Bath, 


[56] Thus 
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[56] Thus he wrote to his favourite chaplain imme- 
diately on the revolution. © The public has aſſigned me 
« different employments, and among others that which 
« you mention (the lord heutenancy of Ireland), but I have 
« heen offered none, I have aſked for none, and I will ac- 
« cept of none, till I ſee a little clearer into matters than 
« ] do at preſent. I have oppoſed meaſures, not men, and 
e the change of two or three men only is not a ſufficient 
pledge to me that meaſures will be changed, nay rather 
an indication that they will not, and I am ſure no em- 
« ployment whatſoever ſhall prevail with me to ſupport 
e meaſures I have ſojuſtly oppoſed. A good conſcience is 
in my mind a better thing than the beſt employment, 
« and I will not have the latter, till I can keep it with the 
« former: when that can be, I ſhall not decline a public 
« life, though in truth more inclined to a private one.” 
What may appear dark in this letter, which was dated 
March 6, 1742, will ſoon be cleared up from his lordſhip's 
conſtant oppoſition to burthenſome continental meaſures, 
which he looked upon as the compound effects of ſelf- 
intereſt and intoxication. In the pamphlet which I have 
already quoted fo often, as containing our earl's political 
creed, I find theſe words: The parliament met under 
the greateſt concern and aſtoniſhment at the Hanover 
« neutrality, at the Spaniards reigning triumphant over 
e the Mediterranean, at the inactivity of our fleet there; 
« with the moſt ſenſible concern for the deplorable 
<« ſituation to which the houſe of Auſtria was reduced, 
and with the moſt ſincere diſpoſition to act vigorouſly 
% and effectually in her behalf. But nobody was ſan- 
„ guine, I ſhould ſay deſperate, enough to imagine that 
this mighty enterpriſe could be accompliſhed by the 
« ſtrength or at the expence of England aLone!” Caſe 
of the Hanover forces, p. 43. | 
[57] It is entitled, An Ode to a great Number of Great 
Men — made, and contains among others the following 
ſtanzas: | | 


* 


See a new progeny deſcends ö | 
From heaven of Britain's trueſt friends, 
O Muſe, attend my call = 
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To one of theſe dire my flight; 
Or, to be ſure that we are right, 
Direct it to them all. 


But firſt to C fain you'd ſing, 
Indeed he's neareſt to the kin 
Yet careleſs how you uſe New : 
Give him, I beg, no labour'd lays, 
He will but promiſe if you pleaſe, 
And laugh if you abuſe him. 


Then (but there's a vaſt ſpace betwixt) 

The new-made e— of B— comes next, 
Stiff in his popular pride: 

His ſtep, his gait, deſcribe the man, 

They paint him better than I can, 
Waddling from fide to fide. 


Each hour a different face he wears, 
Now in a fury, now in tears, 

Now laughing, now in ſorrow, 
Now he' Il command, and now obey, 
Bellows for liberty to-day, 

And roars for power to-morrow. 


At noon the Tories had him tight, 

With ſtauncheſt Whigs he ſupp'd at night, 
Each party thought t' have won him : 

But he himſelf did fo divide, 

Shuffled and cut from fide to fide, 
That now both parties ſhun him, 


See yon old dull important lord, 
Who at the long'd-for money board 
Sits firſt, but does not lead. 
His younger brethren all things make, 
So that the treaſury's like a ſnake, 
Whoſe tail impels the head. 


The valiant C—, valorous 8S—, 
Britain's two thunderbolts of war, 
Still ſtrike my raviſh'd eye; 


But 
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But oh! their ſtrength and ſpirit's flown, 
They, like their conqu'fing ſwords, are grown 
Ruſty by lying by. 


— — — — N — — . — — 


More changes better times this iſtle 
Demands, oh! Cheſterfield, Argyll, 
To bleeding Britain bring em; 
Unite all hearts, appeaſe each ſtorm, 
Tis yours ſuch actions to perform, 
My pride ſhall be to fing em. 


858] He meant lord Hervey, who in ſpeaking againſt 
| this bill, and on many other occaſions, had defonted the 
late miniſter, He continued fo to do, after he had loſt, 
under the preſent adminiftration, his place of lord privy 
ſeal. 

[59] The motion to exonerate the nation of the charge 
and burden of the mercenaries, was introduced by lord 
Chefterfield's kinfman, the earl of Stanhope, ſon to the 
great minifter of the ſame name. 

[60] See the French letter, which his lordſhip wrote 
to the king on reſigning his employments, and which was 
printed in Germany. It deſerves to be preſerved on ma 
accounts, and will therefore be inſerted at the end of the 
volume. | 

[61] © The pacific miniſters were the men who oppoſed 
this pacific meaſure, in which both the king, himſelf, 
„and Granville, would have willingly conſented if it had 
not been rejected by them, to whom it was ſent over for 
* their approbation. You will hardly think it poſhble 
for the two brothers to have been the authors of con- 
** tinuing the war, which might have been happily and 
** honourably ended at that time—much leſs that they 
* ſhould be able, at the fame time, not only to conceal this 
fact, but to charge it on their rival with fucceſs This 
vas followed by the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to the treaty of 
* Worms. Examination of the principles, &c. of the 
two brothers, p. 8, 9. ene . | 

[62] Apology for a late reſignation, p. 5. | 

[63] He inveighed in a particular manner againſt the 
pamphlet called the Caſe of the Hanover forces, on 

| whence 
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whence he ſaid the ſpeakers on the other fide, and in parti- 
cular Mr. Pitt, derived their principal arguments, 

64] Soon afterwards earl of Egmont. 
| [65] Lord Morton, in his ſpeech, made a handſome en- 
comium of the late miniſter. He commended his charac- 
ter as a friend, his abilities as a ſtateſman, He regretted 
his loſs, and exclaimed againſt thoſe who had deprived his 
country of ſuch a ſupport. As the miniſters complained 
of the ſcurrility and abuſe with which their conduct and 
perſons were aſperſed in weekly libels, he ſeverely ar- 
raigned them for having introduced and encouraged that 
licentiouſneſs of public prints, and condemned them to 
. ſuffer unpitied that pain which they had inflicted upon their 
predeceſſors, and by their example teach their ſucceſſors, 
that every act of wickedneſs at laſt is practiſed againſt its 
inventor. - 

[66] The motion for preſenting an addreſs to the king 
on that occaſion, was made by the earl of Orford, who 
ſpoke for the firſt time in the houſe of peers, and animad- 
verted upon the new miniſtry, for not having been the firſt 
introducers of ſuch an addreſs. He exprefled in warm 
and affecting terms his gratitude and zeal for a maſter 
whom he had ſerved ſo long, and ſo tenderly loved. 

[67] Burnet's Memoirs of his own times, vol, II. p. 
5 22. bY 411 

[68] See Plut. in Phocyon. 

| 69] Nec vero me fugit, quam fit acerbum, parentum 
& ſcelera filiorum pœnis lui. Sed hoc præclare legibus 
* comparatum eſt, ut caritas liberorum amiciores parentes 
* reipublice redderet, Itaque Lepidus crudelis in hberos, 
non is qui Lepidum hoſtem judicat.” Epiſt, ad Brutum 
XVI. And in XIX. © Videtur ipſe illud crudele, quod ad 
Hberos qui nihil meruerunt, pœna pervenit, fed id et an- 
* tiquum eſt, et omnium civitatum; ſiquidem etiam 
Themiſtoclis liberi eguerunt.“ 

[70] This book was publiſhed for the firſt time in the 
beginning of 1945 ; it was reprinted in 1946, and the laſt 
edition appeared in 1748. The copy of this edition be- 
longing to Dr. Birch and bequeathed to the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, was a preſent to him from the author. This per- 
formance is mentioned by the ſaid friend as © a ſingle work 


indeed, and compoſed at a very early age, but 1 * 
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« of a grand queſtion of law, and ſanction of govern- 
« ment, the grounds of which had never before been 
« ſtated with due preciſion.” See Dr. Birch's dedication 
to Charles Yorke, eſq; then attorney general, prefixed to 
the Letters, Speeches, Ec. of lord Chancellor Bacon publiſh- 
ed by him and printed in 1763. | 

[71] The Biographical Dictionary, and Parliamentary 
Regiſter, place Mr. Hammond's death in 1742. 

[72] Love elegies written in 1732, publiſhed in 174g. 
The preface will be found among his lordſhip's miſcella- 
neous pieces. The reaſon why the noble editor did not 
put his name to the publication, may have been his 
friend's encomium of him in the following ſtanzas of the 


1 2th elegy: 


Stanhope in wiſdom as in wit divine 

May riſe and plead Britannia's glorious cauſe, 
With ſteady rein his eager wit confine, 

While manly ſenſe the deep attention draws. 


Let Stanhope ſpeak his liſt'ning country's wrong, 
My humble voice ſhall pleaſe one partial maid 
For her alone I pen my tender ſong, 
Securely fitting in his friendly ſhade. 


Stanhope ſhall come and 3 his rural friend, 
Delia ſhall wonder at her noble gueſt : 

With bluſhing awe the riper fruit commend, 
And for her huſband's patron cull the beſt. 


[73] This appears from ſeveral of his letters; and in 
particular from the following extract of one to his friend 
baron de Kreuningen at the Hague, dated July , 172. 
e I will maintain to the face of all the pedants in the uni- 
«« verſe, that Pope's epiſtles and ſatires have all the good 
* ſenſe and preciſion of Horace's, with a thouſand times 
* more wit.” See letters in this collection, book I. Let. 
XCVIII. | 1 tt ie , | 

[ Epilogue to the fatires written in 1738. Under 
e Rae en this note of the learned . whoſe 
illuſtrations adorn the works of his friend. Philip earl 


R 


| Rogoux, 
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* of Cheſterfield, commonly given by writers of all par. 
« ties for an example to the age he lives in, of ſuperior 
* talents and public virtue,” to which I ſhall add the fol- 
lowing lines from the biſhop's ingettious friend Dr. Brown, 
in his eſſay prefixed to Mr. Pope's ſatires, wherein he ſays 
that poet 


« Now with a muſe more facred and refin'd 
« Calls forth a Cheſterfield's or Lonſdale's mind.“ 


0 5] See Mr, Pope's epiſtle on the characters of women. 
76] * Her grace deſires Mr. Glover and Mr, Mallet 
* may write the hiſtory of the duke of Marlborough, that 
it may be known to the world how truly the late duke 
*« wiſhed that juſtice ſhould be done to all mankind, who, 
her grace was ſure, left king James with great regret, 
* at a time when it was plain it was with hazard to him- 
* elf, and if he had been like the patriots of the preſent 
times, he might have been all that an ambitious man 
could have hoped for, by aſſiſting king James to ſettle 
popery in England. Her grace ſays ſhe ſhould be ex- 
tremely obliged to the at. of Cheſterfield, who never 
had any call to give himſelf any trouble about her, if he 
would comply with her very earneſt requeſt, which is, 
that he will direct the two perſons above mentioned, 
% who are to write the ſaid hiſtory, which ſhe is extreme- 
« ly deſirous ſhould be done well. Her grace deſires that 
no part of the ſaid hiſtory be in verſe, and that it may 
“ not begin in the uſual form of hiſtories, but only from 
te the revolution. And ſhe directs that the ſaid hiſtory 
<< ſhall, before it is printed, have the approbation of the 
& earl of Cheſterficld, and all her executors, &c.“ Her 
ace's intentions were however completely | fruſtrated, 
r. Glover ſoon deſiſted from this undertaking, and re- 
ſigned his ſhare to his colleague Mr. Mallet. This laſt 
gentleman, very equal to. the taſk, and abundantly fur- 
niſhed with family papers, foreign intelligence, and all 
kind of private information, died in 1765, without hav- 
ing made any great progreſs in the work; at leaſt very 
few fragments were found among his papers. 
[155] This worthy miniſter unhappily exchanged the 
olive for the laurel, being killed in 1746 at the battle of 


[18] The 


cc 
cc 
<c 
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[58] The allied army, commanded by marſhal Wade, 
was compoſed of 22,000 Engliſh, 16,000 Hanoverians, 
12,000 Auſtrians, and 435,000 Dutch, in all, 85,000, the 
fineſt troops that ever were brought into the field. The 
French left marſhal Saxe with 'a body only of 38,000 
men, their garriſons being totally drained of troops, and 
wholly unprovided for a ſiege. Conduct of the two bro- 
thers, p. 13, 14. 

[79] See the Condutt of the two brothers, &c. p. 14, 15. 

[89] This was ſtrongly expreſſed in the following 
French lines, which came from the camp of the enemy: 

* Dans les plaines de Liſle exemptes de carnage, 

Il eſt un camp fameux en illuſtres guerriers ; 

<« Bellone chaque jour les conduit au fourage, 

Et leur donne du foin en guiſe de lauriers,” 
The French garriſon at Liſle diſplays their wit, at the ex- 
pence of the inactive warriors they could ſee from their 
walls. Harlequin was introduced upon the ſtage, ſtrutting 
along with great pomp, and in a characteriſtic dreſs, with 
2 bundle of letters under each arm. Being aſked what 
he had under the right, he anſwered orders, and what un- 
der the left, with equal ſolemnity, counter-orders. This, I 
am told, was exactly the fact, except that both the orders 
and counter-orders were in the ſame letters; the former in 
the body, and the latter in the poſtſcript. . 

[81] * His lordſhip told me once that many lies had 
* been told of him to the king, and with ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, that he was not ſuxpriſed that his majeſty believed 
them.“ Letter from the biſhop of Waterford, 


NOTES 
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[1] U. ASE of the Hanover forces, &c. p. 50, 581 

8 Ibid. p. 45. 48. 

[ 3] Ibid. 

[4] Apology for a late reſignation, p. x 3. 

[5] Caſe of the Hanover forces, p. 5 3- 

[6] Apology, &c. p. 9. 
I/] Ibid. p. 12. 
_ [8] “ Abbe de la Ville had abilities, temper, and r 
« try. We could not viſit, our two maſters being at war; 
hut the firſt time I met him at a third place, I got ſome⸗ 
body to preſent me to him; and I told him, that though 
ie were to be national enemies, [ flattered myſelf we 
might, however, be perſonal friends. Two days after- 
& wards, I went early to ſolicit the deputies of Amſter- 
« dam, where found abbs de la Ville, who had been be- 
* fore hand with me; upon which I addreſſed myſelf 
© to the deputies, and ſaid ſmilingly, I am very ſorry, 

« gentlemen, to find my enemy with you , my knowing of 
« his capacity is already ſufficient to fear "him we are not 
«© upon equal terms, but I truſt to your own intereſts againſt 
„His talents ; if 1 have not had this day the firſt word, 1 

© ſpall at leaf have the laſt, They amiled; the abbẽ was 

leaſed with the compliment, and the manner of it. 

Hie ſtayed about a quarter of an hour, and then left 
«© me to my deputies, with whom I continued upon the 
„ ſame tone, though in a very ſerious manner; that I 
was only come to ſtate their own true intereſts to them, 
« plainly and ſimply, without any of thoſe arts which 
„ jt was neceſſary for my friend to make uſe of to de- 
„ ceive them, I carried my point, and continued my 

* procide with the abb*; and by this eaſy and polite com- 


* merce with him at third places, I often found means tofiſh 
out 
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« gut from him whereabouts he was;? Lord Cheſterfield's 
Letters to his ſon: letter CCLVIII. See likewiſe letter 
CCXClI. where he adds very judzeiouſſy, There is not 
« A more prudent maxim than to live with one's enemies 
« as if they may one day become one's friends, ag it com- 
« monly. happens, ſooner or later, in the viciſſitudes of 
« political affairs.” 
9] ** The abbẽ de la Ville and I were at once friends 
« and enemies at the Hague; and it was not gur fault if 
we had not a peace four years ago , Letter, of lord 
Cheſterfield, dated March, 12, 1749, ſee; book I. Lett. 
XX. i lo 10 ai ode 500 tp uoiroo mg! 
Lol That this was the common opinion among the 
people is ſufficiently acknowledged in all the hiſtories of 
the times; and the famous Rouſſet is ſaid: to have been 
the principal promoter of that report. See Vaderlandiche 
Hiſtorie, vol. sz 8 Gon enden Lan Ing 21 
[11] When the duke of Cumberland/was-appointed: to 
this command, he was only, conſidered as the nominal 
commander, on account of his:,inexperjence and great 
youth. Marſhal. Konigſeg was in reality the commander 
in chief, as he was then called @ la,, e. 
[12] Examination of the conduct of the two Brothers, 
&c. p. "To 3:ed ov AURO fl lis gvods eolit 27121 
_ [13] The following anecdote I,zeegiyed from the biſhop 
of Waterford. In conſequence vt the pan digt had been 
concerted, as ſoon as the ſiege of; Tournsy was begun, 
lord Cheſterfield received a letter from marſhal Kbnigleg 
the Auſtrian, commander, acquainting him, that ſuch a 
day the confederate army were toſ mar, which was the 
word that had been agreed upon between them to expreſs 
the intended attack: His excellency, vpon:rebeiyingrithits 
letter, waited, on; the States General, to acquaint them 
with the contents. He mentiened-the ſame day at his 


table the news of the approaching action: Three officers 


were preſent, who, upon hearing:cthis;} as ſoon) ad dinner 
was over, ſet out immediately for: Flanders; and arrived 
at Fontenoy the day before the battle was fought ; and 
one of them, the ſon of Sir John Vanhrugh, was wounded 


in the action by a ball, which was quite flattened on the 


fide that ſtruck againſt his thigh-bone, and yet, what is 
remarkable, without breaking it. This extraordinary 
particular was communicated by a friend, who faw and 

Vol. I. T b examined 
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of Cumberland, dated Batterſea, May 14, 1745. 


the compaſſionate tears he ſhed after it, gave them à new 
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examined the ball after the ſurgeon had extracted it 
from the wound, of which this ingenious and promiſing 
officer died a few days after the battle. 
44] Copy of a letter from lord Bolingbroke to Sir 
Everard Fawkner, ſecretary to his royal highneſs the duke 


DE AR 8 IR, C1 | 


OU have had letters, I doubt not, on the late un- 
fortunate event from all your friends who are in the 
world; it is time, therefore, that you fhonld hear on the 
ſame occaſion from one who is out of it. You know that 
no one can take a warmer part than I do in all that con- 
cerns the intereſt and honour of this country. Neither a 
long proſcription, nor loſſes, nor mortifications of every 
kind, can make me indifferent to them, The fentiment 
is natural and habitual too in me. The diſappointment of 
his royal highneſs before Tournay, and the loſs of 6 
many brave men, grieve me to the ſoul. I call it a dif- 
appointment, for the duke, the Britiſh, and the Hano- 
verian troops cannot be ſaid properly to have been de- 
feated. The common cauſe ſuffers, but our national 
honour is advanced; and that of the young hero you 
ſerve, riſes above all the examples we have had ſince our 
black prince and Henry the fifth. There is comfort in 
theſe conſiderations for the paſt,” and hope for what is to 
come. The courage and conduct he ſhewed in the action, 
make him an object of admiration to all the world, and 


luſtre in my ſenſe. Both one and the other endear him 
to the people among whom he was born, for whom he 
Hghts; and for whom he feels. God proſper him! I was 
ſorry that your hurry of - buſineſs and my retired life, 
hindered me from-embracing you at your departure, But 
wherever you go, my beſt wiſhes accompany you, and 
every affectionate ſentiment that can flow from the heart 
of one who is, dear fir 3 
Dy Pour ſincere friend, © FAM 

and moſt obedient humble ſervant, _ 

; 4 O89 1,19 1555 Born 
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[15] conduct of the two Brothers, Þ. 42. 

[16] The great ſhare which the Irifh brigade had i in the 
ſucceſs of the” day was fully aſcertained by one of their 
moſt reſpectable countrymen, colonel Dromgold. He 
publiſhed two letters in French, on purpoſe to expoſe the 
fallacious account given by Voltaire, in his poem on the 
battle of Fontenoy; a poem which lord Che erfield, not- 
withſtanding his N to the author, very wittily 
ridiculed in one of his French letters. See book I. letr. 
XIV. of this collection. 

[17] Both the ſpeech and the letter will be inſerted i in 
this volume. 

[18] Lord Cheſterfield was one of them, as lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and privy-counſellor. 

[19] This conqueſt was certainly of great importance, 
and in the end procured peace; but it was magnified to 
ſuch a degree, that the noble duke, then at the head of 
the admiralty, declared, bat if France was maſter of Port/- 
mouth, he would hang the man who ſhould give up Cape 
in exrpange of it. . for a late e, 


fag] Ibid p. TH 1 
Second Series of Facts ma ee &c. p. 39. 


far 
BI mg p. 43: 45- een 4 25 


[2 

624 Lord N aloded to he? Wei e of theſe 
regiments in his humorous petition to the king, re-print- 
ed at the end of the collection of letters to his drt, Four 
e petitioner raiſed ſixt een co 2 one hundred men 
each, at the public expence, in ſuppo rt of your, ma- 
3 . s undoubted tight to TO crovin of theſe 
« realing.'*.**.=* 6 oh 
I 285] Letter COLKKNIVG ano 

128 From the biſhop of Wateftord.e — 7 wn adds 
. the following eireumſtance. A perſon, when he * 
in this kingdom, aſked him one day, how He could 
through 05 much buſineſs; and e this anſw 
l becauſe I never put off t6 Eq what. can d. to-day.” * 

27] From the me. 101 Mio: goo 132 

[28] It wilt be found! nn bi dip ll 
ous een 2 Ay . 
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to the lord lieutenan 


< a.man of a good character and a conſiderable fortune, 


1 
iy 
: 


captain Mercer, from whom the information comes 
vy the carl of Chelterfield from Holyhead to his gopern 
In November following, a large fleet of Eaſt lndia-men 


number of reyenue.-officers, to prevent ſmuggling. On 
whic officers 


* _ had 


three -or., four hundred boats aſſembled, off Air, Irxin, 
the Iriſh coaſt, people were much alarmed, leſt an in- 
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[29] A zealous proteſtant, thinking to pay, his court 
ant, came to inform him, that one of 
his coachmen was a Roman catholic, and privately went 
to mals, Does he indeed? ſaid his lordſhip; well, I will 
take care be ſhall never carry me there, 

139] The dean's famous letters under that name are 
eee = peg 
131] An inſtance of his lordſhip's calmneſs and pre- 
ſence of mind on this * * has been given me by the 
biſhop of Waterford. * I cannot, lays he, forbear to 
mention a pun of his lordſhip's, which;ſhews his quick- 
«nels at repartee, and that he had the beſt informations 
Joffe the diſpoſitions of the Roman catholics, and was 
not afraid of them. The vice-treaſurer, Mr. Gardiner, 


« waited upon him one morning, and in a great fright 
« .told him, that he was aſſured, upon good authority, 
< that the people in the province of Cônnaught were 
«. actually riſing Upon which lord Cheſterfield took 
“ gut his watch, and with great compoſure anſwered him, 
©« It rs nine clock, and certainly time for them 19 riſe; 1 
* therefore believe your news to be true.” _ 

[32] The following information, which gives a ſingu- 
lar inſtance of lord 'Chelterfield's vigilance in his vice- 
royalty, has been communicated by he biſhop. of Water- 
ſord. It is given in the words of the gallant and active 


Im the year 124 Captain Mercer was ordered to con- 


ment of Ireland, where he landed on the 31ſt of Auguſt. 
arrived in the harbbür of Galway, where his excellency 
and the commiſſioners thought proper to ſend down a 


geen that ieee lang, apd bug FFIEL moneys 
laid; up. But lord Cheſterheld having received letters 
;% CH IDIOT 4518 3 14.41. Tal ITS Ind 
from Belkaſt, inthe, county of Antrun, that the rebels 
had taken poſſeſſion, of Glaſgow ;. ande t there were 


$ TY a4 5 6 0s $\ * 4 
1 W molt, of captain Mercer's.crew. and 


and Salt Coats, which were but a ſmall diſtance; from 


vaſion 
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vaſion was intended, and hoped for ſome aſſiſtance by 
ſea, Their fears were ſo great, that they were even 
dun their linen, plate, &c. under ground; and no 
men of war being then on the Triſh coaſt, his excellency 
ſent for captain Mercer late at night, and informed him 
of the melancholy accounts he had received; and that he 
knew of no means which could fo ſpeedily eaſe the 
people's minds as his failing directly to Belfaſt, to find 
out the deſign of that large fleet of boats, and to give 
the natives every conſolation and aſſiſtance in his power. 
Captain Mercer told his excellency, that his ſhip was 
unrigged, his officers and crew at Galway, and that he 
had no method of failing but by ſhipping a new crew, 
which muſt be done by approbation of the board of re- 
venue. Lord Cheſterfield, though it was then very late 
at night, had Mr. Gray, one of the commiſſioners, 
raiſed out of bed to give the neceſſary orders, and after- 
wards hoped captain Mercer would be equipped in a few 
days. Immediately captain Mercer, with the few men 
he had left and ſome aſſiſtants, began to rigg his ſhip 
and get proviſions on board, and the next morning was 
ſo lucky as to have ſhipped a compleat crew, when he 
waited upon his  excellency, to inform him he was ready 
to ſail, and only waited his commands; which were, to 
gain every intelligence of the rebels motions, and to de- 
liver diſpatches from the lords of the admiralty to two 
ſloops of war, commanded by the captains Puff and 


Knowell, which were cruiſing between the Clyde and the 


iſle of Man, to prevent ſpirits or any other liquors 
going from thence to the rebels. He was fortunate 
enough to fall in with them the next day, and then 
ſtood over to the coaſt of Scotland, where he diſcovered 


that the fleet of boats, which had fo much alarmed the 


people on the Northern coaſt of Ireland, were only 
fiſning for her:ings. This intelligence, in a great mea- 
ſure, diſſipated their fears, and captain Mercer continued 
on that ſtation till the ſpring, of the year, giving lord 
Cheſterfield ev intelligence he could receive by keep- 
ing up a corre 


with a_ frigate of war an 


ndence with general Campbell, father 
to the preſent duke of Argyll, who arrived ſoon after 
T two tranſports laden with 

arms and money, to raiſe and pay the Argyllſhire militia. 
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In the month of April, the: rebels quitted the weſt of 


Scotland, and captain Mercer was ordered to convo 
his excellency the earl of Cheſterfield to Cheſter, where, 
ſoon after their landing, they received intelligence of 
the duke of Cumberland having totally defeated the 
rebels at Culloden. 

Captain Mercer commanded at that time a ſmall 
frigate of ten guns and fifty men, in the ſervice of the 
revenue. 8 

[33] Rolt's Hiſtory of the laſt War. 

[34] Chiefly from the- biſhop of Waterford's infor- 
mation. 

[35] By that act, all popiſh eſtates, at the death of 
the late popiſh poſſeſſor, are divided in, equal parts, 
ſhare and ſhare alike, among his popiſh relations who 
are the neareſt of kin, if they all continue in their reli- 
gion; but if one of them turn proteſtant, he becomes 
the heir at law. As lord Cheſterfield approved of that 
act, I cannot help thinking that even he himſelf was not 
abſolutely free from all prejudices on that ſubject. _ 

[36] Lord Cheſterfield's letters to the biſhop of Water- 
ford, book III. letter XXXI. | 

[37] Ibid. book III. letter XXI. 

F [38] From private information of the biſhop of Water- 
ord. | 

[39] The following fact, which may be depended 
upon, is a proof of this aſſertion. A very conſiderable 
gentleman of the county of Kerry, and member of parlia- 
ment, was indebted to a neighbouring tradeſman, who 
had frequently applied to him for the payment of his juſt 
demand. The tradeſman going one day to the gentle- 
man's houſe to renew his application, the latter ordered 
his ſeryants to tie him to the pump and horſewhip him. 
Theſe orders were obeyed with the utmoſt ſeventy. 
The poor man came up to Dublin with his complainis 
to the lord lieutenant, who immediately directed a ſpecial 
commiſſion of oyer and terminer to repair to that county 
and try the cauſe ; the conſequence of which was, that 
the gentleman was fined in a very as penalty. 

[40] This young nobleman died of the ſmall-pox at 
Paris, to the inexpreſſible regret of his mother, who, to 
the day of her death, never forgave herſelf not having 


had him inoculated, | 
; [41] To 
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[41] To her was addreſſed a copy of verſes by Mr, 
Jones a bricklayer, who had complimented lord Cheſter- 
Held on his arrival at Dublin, and now took occaſion of 
her ladyſhip's obtaining a pardon for two deſerters, to pay 
his reſpects to her. * 


[42] Stanhope each purpoſe of his breaſt 
To gen'rous views conſign'd; 
And choſe his method to be bleſt, 
By bleſſing all mankind. 


Stanhope, though high thy tranſports glow, 
To one falſe ſtep deſcend; 
Or you'll incur the dang'rous woe 
Of him whom all commend. 


[43] Lord Cheſterfield, in a letter he wrote to the duke 
in the beginning of 1746, expreſſed himſelf in this re- 
markable manner: As Scotland has been the cradle, I 
*< moſt earneftly wiſh and hope it will become the grave 
of the rebellion, under the auſpicious command of 
« your royal highneſs.“ 

[44} Lord Cheſterfield did not join with the miniſters 
in this meaſure; for though he was very much attached 
to his friends in adminiſtration, he knew his duty to his 
ſovereign, in the ſtation he then filled, too well to have 
taken 70 unjuſtifiable a ſtep. After his lordſhip was be- 
come ſecretary of ſtate, and was in ſome meaſure re- 
ſtored to his Fad intercourſe with his old maſter ; the 
king, talking of what had paſſed, and in particular com- 
plaining of the ill treatment of his miniſters at that time, 
took occaſion to aſk his lordſhip in a kind manner, whe- 
ther he would have continued in his ſervice if lord Gran- 
ville had not given up the ſeals. To this lord Cheſterfield 
very candidly replied, © Sir, nothing ſhould have tempt- 
ed me to have quitted your majeſty's ſervice while I 
© was in Ireland, and a rebellion raging in your domi- 
„ nions. I think you might have very juſtly tried me 
by martial law for quitting my poſt. It is certainly 
** true, fir, that it was my reſolution, as ſoon as I return- 
ed to your majeſty's preſence, to beg your permiſſion 
to quit your ſervice.” This frank declaration was 1 

ax 
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far from diſpleaſing the monarch, that he graciouſly ſaid, 
bh My lord, I was Wye ſure you would act like a man 
50 of honour,” “ 

45]. The rev. Mr. Codere, miniſter of the French 
chapel in Berwick-ſtreet. 

[46] Letters to his fon, letter LXXVI. 

[47] French letters in this collection, book J. letter XIV. 

48] The character which lord Cheſterfield gave to a 
female correſpondent of that gentleman's qualifications 
(Ibid. let. XIV.) ſhews ſufficiently the impropriety of the 
choice. We ſhall have opportunities of adding ſome 
touches to the picture. 5 

[49] Letters to his ſon. 

[50] An inſtance of this happened ſoon after our ear 
was appointed ſecretary of ſtate. One of the greateſt 
places had- been allotted by the reigning miniſter to a 
perſon whom the king particularly diſliked. He refuſed 
to conſent to the nomination, and he did it in fo peremp- 
tory a manner, that none of the members of the cabinet 
dared to ſpeak to him any more about it. Lord Cheſter- 
field was deſired to undertake it; and one morning he 
waited upon the king with the commiſſion ready to be 
filled up. As ſoon as he mentioned the name, the mo- 
narch angrily refuſed, and faid, I would rather bave the 
devil. With all my heart, replied the earl, I only beg 
leave to put your majeſty in mind, that the commiſſion 
is indited 7 our riobt-rtrufty and rigbt well-beloved confin. 
This ſally had its effect; the king laughed, and ſaid, My 
lord, do as you þ pleaſe. 

[511 A „Kc. p. 22. 

et 4h od Flaningin had loſt all credit with the kite 
frovk the time he had joined in the reſignation with the 
reſt of the miniſters; and his majeſty finding the oppor- 
tunity favourable to his wiſhes, was determined to get rid 
of him. He carried his reſentment ſo far, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty Mr. Pelham and the reſt of the 
adminiſtration could prevail on his majeſty to ſuffer him 
to ſucceed lord Cheſterfield as lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

[53] Apology, &c. | 

134] Ibid. 

[58] Letten to > his ſon, letter LXXXIV. 


27 
. 
— - % 


[56] The 


, 
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[6] The profit he made is humorouſfly ſtated” in one 
of his letters to the biſhop of Waterford. * I can aſſure 
« you, I got five hundred pounds clear upon the whole.“ 
[57], Conduct of the Two Brothers, &c. p. 48. In the 
ſequel to that pamphlet, which like the former came from 
a Granvillian and a well informed author, the ſame thing 
is repeated with the following inſinuation. In plain 
« Engliſh, one cannot help ſuppoſing that it was partly in 
compliment to H. R. H. the duke that the refolution 
«© was taken to prolong the war, and that as he had not 
« the honour of commanding the allies this year, we con- 
* nived at the loſſes of it, and kept our ſtrength in re- 
« ſerve, to render him fo much the more illuſtrious, by the 
« efforts of the next.” Second Series, p. 46. 
[58] The letter is dated Breda, Nov. 20, 1946, and 
ſigned Waſſenaer. Dans le moment le comte de Sand- 
« wich ſort de chez moi, ou il a eu la bontẽ de venir m' ap- 
prendre une nouvelle, qui en tout tems, mais ſurtout 
« dans la circonſtance preſente ne peut que me cauſer une 
« joye inexprimable. J'ai vd, milord, avec la plus agrẽable 
« ſurpriſe au bas de ſes depeches le nom de Phomme que 
« je reſpecte, que Jadrryre, et permettez moi de trancher le 
mot que j'aime le plus, le nom de Cheſterfield -M. le 
« conſeiller penſionaire (Gilles) a qui ja'i eu le plaiſir d'en 
« apprendre la premiere nouvelle, m' en a remoigne ſon 
extreme contentement, et ſent comme moi toute l'influ- 
ence que votre heureuſe entree dans le miniſtere doit 
avoir, ſur les affaires du tems—Jamais la ſituation de la 
« republique ne fiit plus deplorable. Son etat politique 
« et militaire, celui de ſes finances, vous eſt parfaitement 
connu. Nous ſommes peut Etre a la veille d'etre boule- 
verſes, ft PAngleterre notre meilleure et notre plus fi- 
dele allice, et la plus intereſſẽe i notre exiſtence, ne 
previent notre ruine: le tems eſt infiniment precieux ; 
daignez, mylord, employer tous vos ſoins et vos efforts 
pour nous faire parvenir au grand but qui nous raſſem- 
* ble ici: le plaifir inexprimable d' avoir rendu le repos a 
Europe ſera votre recompenſe, et votre nom ſera en 
benediCtion A tous les peuples. Nous aurons en particu- 
lier la ſatisfaction de devoir notre bonheur à Vam de la 
republique.” | 
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[59] Apo- 
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[59] Apology, &c. p. 27. 

[60] Ibid. p. 26. 

[61] Lord Cheſterfield had ever ſhewn great friendſhip 
for that gentleman, who was very much attached to his 
lordſhip.—He took him over to Ireland, and gave him the 
office of black rod, during the time of his reſidence 
there. ee 

62] Conduct of the two brothers, p. 60, 61. 

[63] Vaderlandſche hiſtorie, vol. XX. p. 105. 

[64] Conduct, &c. 

[65] Apology, &c. p. 29. ; * 

[66] The king of France's expreſſion is ſaid to have 
been, He! Bien Monſieur de Ligonier, quand eſt ce 
que le roy votre maitre nous donnera la paix ?—Well, ge- 
neral Ligonier, when will the king your maſter grant us 

Bey” 

[67] He was the only miniſter in the cabinet who had, 
upon principle, contended for the neceſſity of coming to 
a ſpeedy accommodation, Second ſeries, &c. p. 48. No- 
thing could be more honourable to lord Cheſterfield than 
this teſtimony from a rival, whom he had contributed to 
remove, 

[68] Though this expreſſion was borrowed from the 
object of lord Cheſterfield's ſtrongeſt paſſion, it muſt be 
obſerved to this honour, that he ſtrictly kept to the rule 
which he had dictated to himſelf in Ireland, and never 
played till he was out of the miniſtry. 

[69] Vaderlandſche hiſtorie, vol. XX. p. 159, 160. 

[70] Letter to Mr. Dayrolles. | 

[71] Vaderl, hiſt. ibid. 

[72] See lord Cheſterfield's French letters in this col- 
lection. | 

[73] Examination, &c. p. 70. 

[74] Apology, &c. p. 35, 36. 

[7 4 This e had held conferences before that 
time with lord Ligonier while in Flanders, and his lord- 
ſhip was directed by the Engliſh miniſtry to deſire him to 
repair to London in the moſt ſecret manner. | 

[76] Apology, &c. p. 379—44. See likewiſe the other 
pamphlets which 1 have quoted before, and which were 
publiſhed by writers perfectly well informed. _ | 

| [78] In 
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] In a manuſcript letter to Dr. Birch, dated Ther- 
field, Nov. 28, 1748, I find ſome intereſting partigulars, 
which the author had from Mr. Horace Walpole, with 
whom he was very intimate. I met my great and good 
« friend Mr. Walpole on the road, and have had a volu- 
% minous correſpondence this ſummer with him—You' 
« ſhall have a few broken hints. I think I have informed 
« you of my peruſing Mr. Walpole's; letters or rather 
% memorials to the duke, and a very ample one to the 
« duke of Newcaſtle. _ You: have ſeen the anſwer to bi- 
„ ſhop Sherlock's colours and excuſes for continuing the 
« war laſt year, and his abſurd notion of France, which 
J repreſented and inforced in order to provoke him to 
„ this work. It has been communicated to ſeveral perſons 
« of diſtinction. Cheſterfield was eager for its being 
% printed But though Mr, Walpole is willing to give ſa- 
« lutary. inſtructions and informations, he abhorreth all 
public offence. Though Mr. Walpole's papers contra- 
« dicted the king's and the duke's humour, H. R. H. was 
** not offended with the addreſs, but only on hearing they 
© had been imparted to others. However, Mr. Walpole 
« had a conference of more than two hours with the 
« duke. H. R. H. was prepared, and managed with 
« great art. As it was principal, I will only mention 
© what paſled relative to Pruſha. Mr. Walpole ſtrongly 
&« jnſiſted on this power being gained, and obſerved how 
“ improper and faint all attempts had been. As the ne- 
“ ceſſity was plain and pregnant, all who had acceſs and 
* intereſt with the king ſhould talk in this abſolute preſſing 
« ſtrain. This was done in a leſs conſiderable inſtance. 
© When Granville became intolerable and impracticable, 
all the miniſters were abſolute and peremptory. The 
duke replied with reſentment, that he hoped never again 
eto ſee his royal father have ſuch uſage. Mr. Walpole re- 
joined what he ſuggeſted might be done ſtrongly and 
* deciſively, without giving offence. In order to draw the 
& real attention and confidence of Pruſſia, the affair ſhould 
* be communicated to parliament. This would be po- 
“ pular, and produce the ſtrongeſt votes. When his hav- 
ing been a little too forward and buſy was inſinuated, 
Mr. Walpole let him know that perſons well affected and 
„ of conſequence would have brought it into N 
| | g 66 ad 
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had it not been for his interpoſition. Mr. Walpole re- 
preſented the ſure and ſpeedy conqueſts the French 
might make of the continent. What then would be- 
come of all his family? Every one would be for mak- 


ing their own compoſitions, and the rather as this was 


the effect of a known averſion to Pruſſia. The duke 
then mentioned Sir E. Fawkener's being ſent. Mr. 
Walpole ſaid, the miniſter was not ſo material as the 
previous aſſurances and inſtructions. But he afterwards 
took occaſion three times to inculcate H. R. H. going 
in perſon; and added, the affair would be thus com- 
pleted at Berlin in 24 hours. It could not be, or ſi- 
lence was the anſwer. Villiers, who is an able miniſ- 
ter, by Granville's advice, refuſed to go. Cheſterfield's 
laſt work was to draw up Legge's inſtructions; they 
were excellent. What alterations have been made [ 
know not. Legge, that his errand might not be inſig- 
nificant, has ventured to make offers, which have given 
offence.” 

[18] Mr. George Stanhope, brother to earl Stanhope, 


[79] Letters to Mr. Dayrolles. 
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[1] A RTHU R's eie hol formerly White” 8, 
from whence many of the Tatlers are dated. Lord Cheſ- 
terfield being once aſked, Why he never was ſeen at routs 
and aſſemblies ? anſwered, That he never went to conven- 
ticles where there was an eſtabliſhed church. 

[2] Letters to Mr. Dayrolles, p. 342. 

3] Freneh Letters in this collection, P. 8 5, 109. 

[4] Letters to Mr. Dayrolles, p. 336. 

] French Letters in this Le Gl p. 113. 

[6] Ibid. p. 179—181. | 

7] From private information. ©. 

[8] Letters to his ſon, vol. I. Lett. rene s 

[9] Letters to. Mr. Dayrolles, p. 33 

[10] Letters to his ſon, vol. 1. Fa OY 

[11] Ibid. vol. I. p. 350. 

[12] Few things would mortify me more than to ſee 
X You bearing a par iN 5 in a concert with a fiddle under your 
« chin, of à pipe in your mouth.” e vol. I. 1 af 

_ [13] Ibid. letter CLXX X. 

10 Ibid. vol. 20 42 
[15] This expre ee as uſed in lord | Chet: 
field's letters to his ſon. | 
* 0 The duke de Nivernois. Letters to 5 fon, vol. J. 


"7 7, 18] In this collection, vol. II. 8 

[19] Lord 8 had, with, ſotme e Alen, ſuc- 
cecd id ptocijtin Him Þrebend | of Windſor. 

[20] Mi, 'Stanh pe was now nineteen. years old, a time 
of life When theſe” exertions became particularly neceſ- 


ſary. 
[21] For 
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[21] For the poſt of reſident at Venice. See p. 202. of 
theſe Memoirs. 

[2 2] Lord Macclesfield, who had the greateſt ſhare 
* in forming the bill, and who is one of the greateſt ma- 
„ thematicians. and aſtronomers. in Europe, ſpoke after- 
«. wards with infinite knowledge and all the clearneſs that 
* ſo intricate a matter would admit of; but as his words, 
his periods, and his utterance were not near ſo good as 
mine, the preference was moſt unanimouſly, though 
* moſt unjuſtly, given to me.” Letters to his oy vol. 0 
p. 118. 

I [23] French letters in this collection, p. 21 3. 

[24] Marquis de Botta. 

[25] Letters LXXVII. to Mr. Dayrolles in this collec- 
tion, | 
[26] Letters to his ſon, ug) Il. Lett. LXXXVII. 

[27] French letters in this collection, p. ny 

[28] Ibid. p. 213. 

[29] Letters to Mr. Dayrolles, p. p. 395- * 

[36] Letters to his ſon, vol. II. Lett. LXXX. 

[31] Ibid. Lett. LXXIL 

[32] Ibid. Lett. LXXVII: 

[33] Ibid. Lett. LXX X. 

[ 24] Ibid. Lett. LXXXI. 

[35] This gentleman ſignalized bimſelf i in.the laſt war 
in America, and was ſecond in command to Monſieur de 
Montcalm, governor of Canada. The account of | his 
voyage round the world ſince that time may be: ſeen in 
two publications; one by Dom. Pernetty, and the other 
more at-large by himſelf. --- 

[36] The original and trabllation are both un in this 
collection of miſcellaneous pieces, p. 526 4757 
__ [£35] Lord Pawlett. 

[38] Ibid. p. 417. | 

_ [39] Ibid. p. 418. © "5: 

[40] Letters to My: Dayralles, p. SK: cl! {81 | 

141} Ibid, p. 425. | 

[42] The actual! K Fs theſe powers employed 
1 Great Britain and her ally the king of Pruſſia, 


amounted to upwards of 8oo, ooo men, excluſive of the 
whole maritime power of France. 


i ww 44 : 3 The 
LY 
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The Auftrian forces were computed at 900,000 men, 
The French at .. 200,000, 
The Ruſſians employed on this occaſion, 1 50,000 
The Saxons, 30,000 
The Swedes, n 25,00 


7— — 


— 


In all, 805,000 
[43] Letter CX. to his ſon, vol. Il. LEG 
44] Letters to his fon, vol. II. letter CIT. 

[45] © I ſee by the news- papers, as well as by your 
« letter; that the difficulty ſtill ſubſiſts about your ceremo- 
" 1 at Ratiſbon : ſhould they, from pride and folly, 

rove inſuperable, and obſtruct your real buſineſs, there 

« is one expedient, which may perhaps remove difficul- 

« ties, and which I have often known practiſed; but 

« which, I believe, our people here know nothing of: it 

« is to have the character of miniſter only in the oſtenſi- 

<« ble title, and that of envoy 8 in your pock- 

+ et, to produce occaſionally, eſpecially it you ſhould be 

« ſent to any of the electors in your neighbourhood; or 

« elſe, in any tranſaction that you may have, in which 
« your title as envoy-extraordinary may create great diffi- 

« culties, to have a reverſal given you, declaring, that the 

temporary ſuſpenſion of that character, ne donner a pas 


« la moindre atteinte ni à vos droits, ni * vos pretentions.” 4 
Ibid. letter CXLVII. 


[46]. 1bid: letter CL. * 

[47] bid. letter CLAXIX. CLXXX. &c, LEO 

[4 b] * You will not be in this parliament, at leaſt not 
at the beginning of it. I relied too much upon lord 


* C—'s Pan above a year ago at Bath. 1 bid. letter 
CXC VC. 2 


[49] Ibid. letter cxcvl | alert MN 

[ 50] He lucceeded lord Stormont at the court of: View 
na, 

51 Lord Cheſterfield having { ſuffered for a pong "/ 
and very ſeverely, with the rheumatifm, for which he had 
taken a variety of medicines without receiving any bene- 
fit, reſolved at laſt to try the effect of calomel. He took 
five grains of it, and this producing no ſenſible N 
he increaſed the doſe in a day or two to ſeven, He was 
preſently after ſeized with a ſalivation, the ſymptoms of 


which 
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which ran very high, and which his phyſician tried in vain 
to ſtop. It 4— — for ſix weeks; but at the end of 
that time his lordſhip. was entirely free from his rheumatic 
pains, and never felt them afterwards. 


[52] Letter XXXIX. to the biſhop of Waterford; p. 
O4. 

: [53] Ibid. letter XLI. p. 507. 
[54] Ibid. letter XVII N r 
[55] Ibid. letter XL. VII. p. 514. *** 
bs ] bid. letter XIII. p. 4741, | 
[57], They are found in the ſecond volume from. P. 541. 

to 54 

0 So great was lord Cheſterfield's influence in-Ire- 
land, that I 4 — been informed, no perſon was ever ſeen 
drunk in public during the whole of 25 adminiſtration. 

[59] Letters to Mr. Prior, p.-546. 

[60] Letter IL. to the biſhop of. Waterford.. WE 

. [6 5 This is alſo the opinion — another philoſophic * 

elegant writer of the preſent age, who ſeems to have pur- 

ſued the ſame idea. But ſince Paraguay has been brought 
under the dominion of Spain, it has appeared, that the 
empire which theſe fathers have exerciſed in that extenſive 
continent, has been ſounded on the moſt odious principles 
of tyranny; and that they had reduced the deluded and 

barbarous inhabitants of that fertile ſpot to the wal 3 

ſtate of ſlavery. 01 
[62] See French letters in this collection, p. 233. | 
[62] All the eſtates that came from the late carl 40 his 

ſucceſlor were annexed to the title by his will. 

641 Letter LIX. to the biſhop of Waterford 

_ [6 55 Mr. D'Eyverdun, a Swiſs gentleman of good fa- 

mily and great abilities, recommended to lord Cree 

by Mr. Dayrolles. 

66] See p. 154. of theſs and 

be Letter XLVIII. to the biſhop of Waterford. 

[68 1bid. letter LXI. 

[69] The editor is obliged to Mr. Dayrolles for * 
formation, as well as for the communication of - ſeveral 
other very material circumſtances; and embraces this 
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ity of making his public acknowledgments to 
him for his great civilities. 

[70] By the death of Sir William Stanhope, the Buck- 
inghamſhire eſtate, amounting to eight thouſand pounds 
per annum, which had been given to him by his father 
on his firſt marri reverted to the earl. 
[71] Dr. Warren, phyſician to the king, 
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A. 


AvmmnsTRATION. Reflec- 
tions on oppoſition to it, 


68, 69, 70. be, 
Affairs. State of, at the acceſſion 
of George I. 34. ; = fax 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Peace of, 184. 
Algarotti. Obſeryations on his 
dialogues, in note 54, ſeR. II. 
Arbuthnot (Dr.). Character of, 
40. and in note 47, ſect. II. 
Atterbury (Biſhop of Rocheſter). 
Account of, 37. and in notes 
35, 36, 37, ſeQ. II. 

Auſiria (Houſe of). Loſes the Im- 
perial dignity, 103; 


B. 
Bath. Account of, 88. 


Bavaria (Elector of). Choſen 
emperor, 103. | 
Bergen-op- Som. Siege of, and 


reduction, 177. 
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Berkeley (Biſhop of Cloyne). 
Writes. a letter to the Roman 
Catholics of his dioceſe, 157. 
Preſents his Minute Philoſopher . 
to lord Cheſterfield, 163, 

Bills (occaſional and ſchiſm), Re- 
marks on the conteſt for their 
repesl, 27. and in note 16, ſect. 


Bill (Exciſe). Oppoſition to it, 
64. and in notes 45, 46, ſect. II. 
Rejected, e 2 

Bill (Septennial). Repeal of, re- 
jected, 72. 5 

Bill (new one), for adding a tax 
on ſpirituous liquors, 120, 121. 

Blackheath. Account of lord Cheſ- 
terfield's villa there, 187. 

Bolingbroke (Lord). Character and 
anecdotes of, 41, 42. and in 
notes 51, 52, $3, ſet. II, Oc- 
caſion of his writing his Idea of 
a Patriot King, 87. His death, 
199, 200. Pp 

U3 Bouds 
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Boudoir. An apartment in lord 
Cheſterfield's houſe, 187. 

Bougainville (Mr.). Account of, 
207. and in note 35; ſect. VI. 

Breda. Congreſs there, for a 
peace, 173. 

Breton (Cape). Conqueſt of, 148. 
and in note 19, ſect. V. 


C. 
Calendar (Julian). Its defect. Bill 


brought into parliament for its 


reformation, 197, 198, 1 

Carlos (Don). Hs eſtabliſhment 
in Italy oppoſed by the Court of 
Vienna, 55. 

Caroline (Queen). Her death and 
character, 85, 86, Anecdote of, 

in note 25, ſect. IV. 

Carteret (Lord). Character of, 
37. His ſpeech. in fayour of 
the earl of Orford, 112. 

Catz. Account of, in note 16, 
ſe. III. - 

Charles VII. the emperor. . His 
death, and conſequences of it, 


143. 

Chenvix (Dr. Richard), See Wa- 

ter ford (biſhop of). 

Chenevix (Rev. Mr.). Son to the 
biſhop, his death, 222. 

Cheſterfield (Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, Earl of). His birth, 5. 
Account of his family, 6, 7. 
and note 5, ſect. I. Aneedoteg 
of his grandfather, 6, 7. and 
notes 6, 7, and 8, ſect. I. Ac: 
count of his father, 7. and in 


note 12, ſect. I. Sent to the 


univerſity of Cambridge, 10. 
His manner of employing hig 
time there, 11, 12. His maſ- 
ters, notes 24, 25, 26. ſect. I. 
His own account of his im- 
1 there, note 27, ſect. 
. Sent on his travels, 13. His 
reception at Paris, 14. Hls re- 
1 on the death of queen 
Ann, 1g, 16. and in notes 37, 
90. ſect I. Appointed one of 


at + 


ſea. III. Ap 


the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber to the prince of Wales, 19. 
His acquaintance with lord Scar- 
borough, 19 and 20. Choſen 
member of parliament, 20. His 
firſt ſpeech in parliament, on the 
impeachment of the managers 
of the peace of Utrecht, 21, 22. 
Goes to Paris, 22. Speech on 


ſeptennial parliaments, 24. and 


in note 11, ſect. II. Divides 
againſt the court in the conteſt 
for the re of the occaſional 
and ſchiſm bills, 29. Votes 
with the minority in the houſe 
of commons, in favour of the 
bill for limiting the number of 
prone 28. His connection with 
lord Townſhend, 29. Appoint- 
ed captain of the yeomen of the 
ards, 30. Refuſes the red 
ribband, 31, Becomes acquaint- 
ed with Algarotti, Monteſquieu, 
and Voltaire, 42. His attach- 
ment to gaming, 43. His ſen- 
timents, and ſpeech on Geo 
the Second's acceſſion to ho 
throne, 45. Appointed ambaf- 
ſador to the Hague, 46. Dur- 
ing his embaſſy there, ſludies 
the civil law and the imperial 
code, 0. Becomes acquainted 
with Slingeland and Cagel, $2, 
53. His charaQer of the for- 
His connection with 


mer, 53. 


Mr. Dayrolles, his Majeſty's re- 


ſident at the Hague, 53 Con- 
tracts an intimacy with the mar- 
quis of Fenelon, the French am- 
baſſador, 54. His opinion of 
the Seville treaty, in note 24, 
III pointed high ſtew- 
ard of his Majeſty's houſehold, 
and made knight of the garter, 
60. and in notes 30, 31, ſect. 
III. His ſecret negotiation with 


the Imperial envoy and the 


penſionary of Holland, 61. and 


in notes 35, 36, ſect. III. Eſ- 


pouſes the intereſt of the prince 
F 
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of him, in note 38, ſect. III. 
Deſires to be recalled from his 
embaſſy, on account of the ill 
ſtate of his health, 63. Argues 
in the houſe of peers againſt 
the reduction of the number of 
troops, 64. Oppoſes the exciſe 
bill, 64, 65. Surrenders his 
white ſtaff, 6. Proteſts againſt 
the bill for ſettling a portion 
upon the princeſs of Orange, 
o. Marries Meleſina de Schu- 

nburg, counteſs of Walſing- 
ham, 71. His proteſt in favour 
of the bill for preventing all of- 
ficers above the rank of colonels 
from being deprived of their 
commiſſion, but by a court mar- 
— 3. Complimented on that 
occaſion by the duke of Argyll, 
73. Oppoſes a vote of credit, 
75. His ſpeech on the bill for 
preventing any play- being per- 
formed without the lord cham- 
berlain's licence, 83. and in 
note 24, ſeQ. IV. His ſpeech 
and proteſt againſt the conven- 
tion treaty, 91, 92, 93. and in 
note 34 ket. Iv. thi ſpeech 
on the war with Spain, 94. Op- 
poſes the meſſage for an extra- 
ordinary ſupply, 96. Oppoſes 
the penſion bill, 96, 97. Votes 
for addrefling the king to remove 
the miniſter, 100. His ill ſtate 
of health obliges him to go to 
Spa, 100. His opinion of the 
king of Pruſſia, 100. and in 
note 46, ſect. IV. Goes to Pa- 
ris, and his connections there, 
101, 102. His ſpeech in par- 
liament on the poſture of affairs 
in the year 1741, 106, 107. 
His ſpeech on the bill againſt the 
earl of Orford, 112, 112, 113. 
Receives ſome benefit from the 
uſe of the Spa waters, 115. 
His journey to Bath, 115. Hs 
proteſt againſt the taking of Ha- 
noverian troops in Britiſh pay, 
119, 120, Oppoſes the new 


- bill for laying a tax on ſpirituous 


liquors, 121. His ſpeech in 
rliament after the battle of 

ttingen, and on continuin 

the Hanoverian 1 4 Briti 
pay, 127. 128. is ch on 
the law of forfeiture, ha, 131, 
132. His opinion of Mr. Pope, 
133. Appointed ambaſſador to 
the Hague, 137, 138. Reaſons 
for this appointment, 141, His 
arrival at the Hague, 141. His 
inſtructions, 142. Recommends 
Dr. Chenevix to be made a 
biſhop, 147. Takes leave of 
the States General ; his ſpeech 
to them on that occaſion, 147. 
Sets out for Ireland, 151. Ap- 
po Richard Lyddell, eſquire, 
is ſecretary, 151, His ſpeech 
in the Iriſh parliament, 152, 
153. His application for ſup- 
plies, and manner of raiſing 
them, 154. Allows the Roman 
catholics the free uſe of their 
religion, 156. His vigilance 
during the time of the rebellion, 
158. Refuſes the grant of any 
reverſion, 160. is conduct 
with regard co the Roman ca- 
tholics, 160, 161, 162, His 
readineſs to aſſiſt the oppreſſed, 
162. and in note 39. ſect. V. 
Aboliſhes every kind of gaming 
at the caſtle, 162. Gives a 
company to an officer, 162, 163. 
Increaſes the pay of the officers 
and private men of the yeomen 
of the guards, 163. Procuyes 
the title of earl of Bleſſington 
to lord viſcount Mountjoy, 163. 
His opinion of biſhop Synge, 
164. Patronizes the ftablith. 
ment of a phyſico-hiſtorical ſo- 
ciety at Dublin, 166. Leaves 
Ireland, 168. Engages the re- 
verend Mr. Codere and Mr. 
Maittaire to teach his ſon the 
rudiments of learning, and the 
Latin language, 169. Appoints 
Mr. Harte to be his tutor, gs 
8 


30 
Is made ſecretary of ſtate, 172. 
Obtains the place of reſident at 
the Hague for Mr. Dayrolles, 
174, 175. ps hot of the 


taxation in Holland called a 
Free Gift, 179. Approves of 
the negociation with Ruſſia, 
179. Is defirous of making a 
ſeparate peace with Spain, 180. 
His memorial on the ſtate of 


Europe and England in the year 


1748, 181, 182, Reſolves to 
reſign the ſeals, 182. Anſwers 
a memorial of the Pruſſian mi- 
niſter, claiming an exemption 
for the Pruſſian flag from ſearch, 
&c. 182, Draws up the in- 
ſtructions for Mr. e, envo 
to the court of Berlin, 182. His 
audience with the king on his 
reſignation of the ſeals to him, 
and his behaviour on that occa- 
fion, 182, 183. Accepts of the 
office of one of the lords of the 
admiralty for his brother John 
Stanhope, 183. Renews his vi- 
fits at White's, 186. and in note 
1, ſect. VI. Goes to Bath, 186. 
Employs himſelf in building a 
new houſe, and furniſhing his 
library, 187. Viſits lord Pem- 
broke at Wilton, 187, Loſes 
his brother John Stanhope, 187. 
His villa at Blackheath, and im- 
N there, 187, 188. 

is taſte for gardening, 188. 
His connection with Sir Luke 
Schaub, 189. His taſte for pic- 
tures, 189. Recommends to 
his ſon the ſtudy of the civil, 
military, and eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment of Pruſſia, and the re- 
formation of the laws intro- 
duced there by the king, 190. 
Apprehenſive of his ſon's con- 
tracting a fondneſs for muſic, 
191, and note 12, ſect. VI. 
Cautions him againſt the im- 
preſſions of irreligion and im- 
morality, 191. Recommends 
him principally to attend to his 
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appearance, elocution, and 
ſtyle, 192. His correſpondence 
with Madam du Cocks 193. 
Obtains a prebend of indie, 
for Mr. Harte, 194. Advice to 
his ſon, with regard to gallantry 
and diſſimulation, 194, 195, 
196. Is diſappointed in the 
hopes of procuring an eſta- 
bliſhment for him in the young 
rince's houſehold, and of his 

4 made envoy at Venice, 
197. and in note 21, ſect. VI. 
His bill for the reformation of 
the Julian calendar, and ſpeech 
on that occaſion, 197, 198, 
199. His concern for the death 
of lord Bolingbroke, 199, 200. 
His apprehenſion on account of 
his deafneſs, 200, 201. His 
diſappointment on the king's 
refuſing to nominate his ſon en- 
voy at the court of Naples, 
202, Writes ſeveral eflays in 
the periodical paper called The 
World, 203. Sends his ſon to 
Holland, and to ſome courts of 
Germany, 203. His diſappro- 
bation of the repeal of the bill 
for the . e of the 
ag: 204. Recommends to 
is ſon the reading of Fra. 

Paolo's writings, 205, 206. At- 
tacked with a rheumatic com- 
plaint, 206. Goes to Spa, 206. 
Elected a member of the Aca- 
demy of inſcriptions and belles 
lettres at Paris, 207. Moves 
for an adjournment in the houſe 
of peers, upon a motion made 
= king not to leave 

England, 208. Speaks in fa- 
vour of the ſublidiary treaty 
with the court of Ruſſia, 209. 
His opinion of public affairs, 
210. His apptehenſions of the 


event of the war in the year 


1757, and 1758, 212, 213. 


Bad ftate of his health, 216. 


His attachment to Ireland, 218. 
Receives the account of his 
> * ſon's 


ſon's deach from a lady, who, 
at the ſame time, declared her- 
ſelf to be his wife, 220, 221. 


Mr. 3 e, of Mansfeld, 
222. ſes his brother Sir Wil- 
liam Stanhope, 224. His death, 
ditto. His character, 225 
Cvalition (Broad - bottom treaty). 
Account of, 137. 
Codere (the Reverend Mr.). Teach- 
es Mr. Stanhope the rudiments 
of learning, and the principles 
of 1 169. and in note 
45, ſect. V. 
Company (Eaſt India). Eftabliſh- 
ment of at Altena, oppoſed, 57. 
Company (South Sea). Inquiry 
into, 70. | 
Contra (Aſſiento). What, 90. 
and in note 32, ſect. IV. 
Craftſman (The). Authors con- 
cerned in this paper, 66. Re- 
marks in it concerning lord 
Cheſterfield's diſmiſſion, 66, 67. 
Cromwell (Richard, Son of Oli- 
ver). His character, 9, 10. 
Culloden (Battle of). 165. and in 
note 43, ſect. V. 3 
Cumberland (Duke of). Ap- 
pointed commander in chief of 
the confederate army, 144. 


: D. 


Dayrolles (Samuel, Eſquire), Re- 
ſident at the Hague, account 
of, 53. 

Dayrolles (Solomon, Eſquire). 
Made Reſident at the e, 
174, 175. and in note 61, ſect. 
V. Appointed minifter and 

cmi plenipotentiary at 

the court and congreſs at Bruſ- 
ſels, 1 His marriage, ditto. -' 


Debt (National). Reflection on, 
212, 
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at Obſervations on; 
165. | 
Dettingen (Battle of). Aeccounr 
of, 124, 125. 
Diſfimulation. Lord Cheſterfield's 
opinion of, conſidered, 195, 


196. 

Dune (Madatne). Viſits Eng- 
land. Her reception by lord 
Cheſterfield, Account of her 
letters to him, 193. 


E. 


Edinburgh. Account of a tumult 
there, 80. Is made an object 
of parliamentary inquiry, 80, 

1. 

Eliguence (Britiſh.) Reflections 
on, 34. Remarks on lord Cheſ- 
terheld's, 158 39. and in note 
41, ſect. on 

Emperor, Death of, and reflecti- 
ons on it, 98, 99. 

wy Invaſion of, attempted 

y the French, 128, 129. 

Europe. State of, in the year 

1734, 75, 76, 77. and in notes 
13, 14, ſect. IV. Balance of, 
apparently deſtroyed, 104. 


F. 


Fenelon (Marquis of). Ambaſſador 
at the Hague from the court of 
France, 54. f 

Fontenay. Battle of, 145. and in 
notes 13, 14. ſect. V. | 

Forfeiture (Law of). Debate up- 
on, 130, 131, 132. Confide- 

rations on; account of the au- 

thot of that treatiſe, 130, 131. 

ald in note 69, ſect. IV. 


France, 
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F 
treſs of the balance of Europe, 


105. x | 
Free Gift (a taxation in Holland). 
A of, 178, 179. 


G. 


- Gallantry, Lord Cheſterfield's 
opinion of, conſidered, 195, 
196. 
Gardening, Lord Cheſterheld's 
taſte for, 188. 
George (I.). Remarks on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, 18. 
His character and death, 32, 


Geer e (II.). Curious anecdote 
of, in note 50, ſect. V. Preſſes 
lord Cheſterfield to accept of the 
ſeals, 172. Urges him to retain 

them; and offers a penſion or 
dukedom to him, 183. 

Granville (Earl of). Accepts the 
ſeals, and reſigns them three 
days after, 168, 169. 


Grey (Sir James). Appointed 
envoy at the court of Naples, 
202. 

H. 


Haliſax (Marquis of). Account 
of, and his family, 7. and in 
notes 13, 14, 15. 

Halifax (fa : 
lieutenant of Ireland, 218, His 

| ſpeech, ditto, 

Hammond (Anthony, eſquire), His 
character, 47. | 

Hammond (James, eſquire). Ac- 
count of, 48. His death and 
character, 133. and in note 


„ 
Hardwicke (Earl of). His cha- 
racter, 81. His anſwer to lord 


rl of). Appointed lord 
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Cheſterfield, on the law of for- 
feitute, 132. | 
Harley (Earl of Oxford). Cha- 
racer of, 36. and in note 33, 
ſect. II. | | 
Harrington (Lord). Appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, 172. 
Harte (Mr.). Account of, 170, 
171, and in note 48, ſect. IV. 
Criticiſm on his ſtyle, 192. Ap- 
pointed a prebendary of Wink. 
ſor, 194. and in note 19, ſect. 


10. 

Hooke (Mr.). Account of. Re- 
commended by lord Cheſterfield 
to write the hiſtory of the duke 
of Marlborough, 116. His te- 
ward for his ſervice, ditto. 


J. 


Feſuits, Their expulſion from 
France, 219, 220. and in note 
61, ſect. vi 

John (Duke of Argyll). Cha- 
rater of, 37. and in note 38, 
ſe&. II. | 


L. 


Ligonier (General). Anecdote of, 
1 

. (Duke of). His ac- 
28 with lord Cheſter- 
eld, 63. | | 

Low Countries. Invaſion of by the 
French; their fituation at that 
time, 140. | 

Lyddell (Richard, efquire). Ap- 
pointed ſecretary to lord Cheſ- 
terheld, 151. | 


Maccles- 
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M. 


Macclesfield (Lord). His f. 

for the reformation of the Julian 
calendar, 199. and in note 22, 
ſect. VL 

Maittaire (Mr.). to in- 
ſtru& Mr. Stanhope in the Latin 


Mar ore (Bike of). Reſigns, 


125. 

— (Dutcheſs of). Her 
death, and legacy to lord Cheſ- 
terfield, 134, 1 + "SE of, 
in note 75» ſect. IV. 

Melefina de Schulenburgh (Coun- 
teſs of Walſingham). Account 
of, and her marriage with lord 
Cheſterfield, 71. and in note 4, 
ſect. IV. . 

Memoirs. General uſe of, 1, 2. 

Miniſter (Pruſſian). His memo- 
rial for an exemption of ſearch 
for the Pruſſian flag, 182. 

Monteſquieu. Character of, 42. 
Anecdote of, 102. 


wa 


Naſb. Anecdote of, 88, 89. 

Negactation (with Ruſſia). Account 
of, 179, 180. 

Newcaftle (Duke of). Conſulted 
concerning the bill for the refor- 
mation of the calendar, 197, 198. 
His obſervation upon it, ditto. 


O. 


Orange (Prince of). Made Stadt- 
holder, 176. 
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P. 


Parliamerits, Remarks on their 

. duration, 24, 25. 

Parties, Reflections on, 95. 

Pictures. Lord 's taſte 
for, 18 | 

Pitt Che, the quaker). Anec- 
dote of, in note 26, ſect. IV. 

Pope (Mr.). Anecdote of, in note 

40, ſect. II. Remarks on his 
ethic epiſtles, 41. His death 
_ charaQter, 133. Anecdote 

» 134. 

Porteus (Captain). Account of 
his trial and condemnation, 80. 

Prior (Mr.). Account of, refuſes 
an employment offered him by 

lord Cheſterfield, Dedicates his 
book on tar water to him, 166, 

Proteftants. Aſſociation formed by 
them in Iteland, during the re- 
bellion, 1 59. 

Pruſta (King of). Diſpute be- 
tween him and George II. re- 
conciled by the mediation of 
lord Cheſterfield, 58. | 

Pulteney. Character of, 36. Ac- 
count of, 109, 110. 


R. 


Rebellion (in Scotland in 1715). 


Account of, 22. 


Wy a K in 174 ). 
Account of, 149, 1 50, 151. ; 


Sanction (Pragmatic). Its object, 
— Rejected by the French, 
tto, 


 Saxe 
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Saxe (Marſhal). Anecdote of, 


195. Makes an irruption into 
Dutch Flanders, and ſubdues the 
whole province, ditto. His en- 
terprize on Maeſtricht, 184. 
Scarborough (Earl of). Appoint · 
ed maſter of the horſe to George 
the Second, 46. Votes in favour 
of the bill for preventing all offi> 
cers above the rank of colonels 
from being deprived of theit 
commiſſions, but by a court mar- 
tial, 74. Re his place of 
maſter of the horſe, ditto, and 
in note 9, ſect. IV. His diſap- 
probation of the public mea- 
ſures; account of his _—_ 94. 
Js and in notes 37, 38, 39, 
2a 0 
Schaub (Sir Luke). Account of, 
188, 189. | #570 
Seals. Reflection on lord Cheſter- 
field's reſignation of them, 185, 
186, 
Seville Treaty. Its object, 56. 
Spain. War proclaimed againft, 93. 
Stadtholder ſip. Settlement of, in 
the female line of the Orange 


3 7. 

Stage. Bill for preventing any play 
from being acted without the 
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To GEORGE FAULKNER, Esquizxe, 


London, September 17, 1748. 
MY GOOD FRIEND, 


I AM much obliged to you for the marks of your 
remembrance and friendſhip which you ſend me from 
time to time. The Sermon of Robert Hort, A. M. is 
certainly of a very ſingular nature, but as you do not 
give me your opinion upon it, I ſhall not give you mine. 
Poſſibly indeed we have neither of us formed one. Thus 
much only I will ſay, and that very ſincerely ; that if Mr. 
Hort is in the right, I heartily wiſh that you may live to 
ſee and feel, that general Reftoration and Perfection of all 
things; as by the one you will recover your natural leg, 
and by the other, the letter of your Journal will be as 
black as ink, and the paper as white as ſnow, which I 
reckon, make up the perfection of a Journal, But what- 


ever may be the ſtate of printing in thoſe days, however 


black your letter, however white your paper, I obſerve 
- with concern that you are not likely to have Mr. Hort's 
cuſtom or intereſt; his ſermon being printed by S, Powell. 
In the mean time I hope buſineſs goes on well, and that 
you print and ſell a great ed books, whether they 
| n are 
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are read or not. If they become but faſhionable furni- 
ture it will ſerye your purpoſe as well, or it may be better; 
for if people bought no more books than they intended 
to read, and no more {words than they intended to uſe, the 
two worſt trades in Europe, would be a Bookſeller's and 
a Sword- cutler's; but luckily for both, they are reckoned 
genteel ornaments. Here has been lately publiſhed the 
firſt yolume of a Hiſtory of the Popes, by one Mr, 
Bower, who was a Jeſuit at Rome, It is extremely well 
wrote, and I believe it would be very well worth your 
while to print an octavo edition of it at Dublin; for 
our edition here is a large quarto, and conſequently an 
expenſive one. When finiſhed, it will be four quartos. 
As yet no leſſer edition has appeared here. In this, or 


any other undertaking, J aſſure you, that no body can 
wiſh you more ſincerely well, than 


Your friend and ſervant, 
CHESTERPIELD, 
As I know you often ſee the Chief Baron, whom 1 


eſteem and honor much, pray make him my compli: 
ments, 


LETTER I. 
TO THE SAME 


Bab, November 11, 1752, 
MY GOOD FRIEND, 


Yo U j Judged very rightly (as you * do) i in 
thinking that I have the greateſt eſteem for the works of 
the biſhop pf Cloyne, and you acted very kindly (as 
you always do too) in ſending them to me ; I have fince 
received them from the biſhop himſelf, but feloniouſly 
printed in London by 'Fonſon and Draper, and a 

| | MF | olen 
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fioks goods ſtrangely altered and diſguiſed, as well by 
ger and whiter paper, as by ink of the blackeſt dye. 1 
always expect your pacquets with impatience, and re- 
ceive then with pleaſure ; but that pleaſure would be 
much more complete, if ſome productions of your own 
now and then accompanied the excellent ones which you 
ſend me of other people: I muſt freely tell you that you 
have been lon 8 enough the celebrated and ſucceſsful 
man-midwife of other people's conceptions, and it is now 
high time that you ſhould take up the other erid of the 
buſineſs, and beget, conceive, and bear fruit yourſelf, 
The moſt illuſtrious of your predeceſſors did fo. The 
Stephens's, the Alduſes, and many others, ated as men- 
midwives to the greateſt authors, but then they acted as 
men too, and begot, as well as delivered : and indeed 
there is ſuch a relation and connection between 
thoſe two operations, that it is next to impoſſible that one 
who has been ſo able as you have been in the one, 
ſhould be deficient in the other. You have moreover one 
advantage which the greateſt of your typographical 
predeceſſors had not. They were never perſonally 
acquainted with Horace, Virgil, Cicero, and others whoſe 
productions they brought to light, but were obliged to 
exhibit them in the, always imperfect, often deformed, 
ſtate in which they found them, in ragged and worm- 
eaten vellum and parchment. Whereas you have been 
always at the fountain head; you have not only printed 
and read, but you have heard Swift, Berkeley, and all 
the beſt authors of the Iriſh Auguſtan age. You have 
converſed with, you have been informed, and to my 
knowledge conſulted by, them, Should you aſk me; my 
friend, what fort of work I would particularly point 
out to you, I can only anſwer, conſult your genius, 
which will beſt direct you; if it does not lead you, or 
rather hurry you, whether you will or not, into poetry, 
do not attempt verſe, but take the more common man- 
ner of writing, which is proſe. Cicero himſelf had 
better have done ſo: A Typographia Hibernica, which no 
man in the kingdom is more capable of doing well than 
yourſelf, would be a uſeful work, and W — 
# | acer, 
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character. I do not recommend to you any ludicrous 
performances; they muſt flow naturally, or they are 
= for nothing ; and though, were it only by your 

ng and amicable colliſion with Sheridan, Delany, 
Swift and others, you muſt be very firongly impregnat- 
ed with particles of wit and humour, yet 1 take your na- 
tural turn to be grave and philoſophical. A collection of 
Anas would admit of all ſubjects, and in a volume or two 
of Swiftiana, you might both give and take a ſample of 
yourſelf, by ſlipping in ſome Faulkneriana ; the ſucceſs of 
which, would, I am perſuaded, engage you to go 
further. Biography ſhould in my mind be your next 
ſep, for which you appear to be thoroughly qualified, 
by the clear and impartial accounts, which your hebdo- 
madal labours give of the deaths of all people of note. 
Hiſtory would ſoon: follow, which in truth you have been 
writing theſe many years, though perhaps without think- 
ing ſo; what is hiſtory but a collection of facts and dates? 
| Your Journal is a collection of facts and dates; then, what 
is your Journal but hiftory ? Our friend the chief baron, 
with whom I have often talked upon this ſubject, has 
always agreed with me, that in the fitneſs of things it 
was neceſlary you ſhould be an Author, and I am very 
ſure that if you conſult him he will join with me in exhort- 
ing you to ſet about it forthwith. Whenever you aſſume 
that character, I claim a very ſtrong dedication with 
the firſt copy of the work, as an old friend, which, joking 
a-part, I ſincerely am, and 


RY Your humble ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD. 
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LETTER I 
ro THE-SAME. 
Blackheath, September 15, 1554: 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


Tu OUGH Iam very ſorry for your quarrels in 
Ireland, by which I am ſure the public muſt ſuffer, let 
who will prevail; I gladly accept your kind offer of 
ſending me the controverſial productions of the bellige- 
rent parties. Pray do not think any 6f thoſe polemical 
pieces two low, too grub-ſtreet, or too ſcurrilous to ſend 
me, for I have leiſure to read them all, and prefer them 
infinitely to all other controverſial performances. I have 
often wiſhed, and wiſh it now more than ever, that you 
were in parliament, where, in my opinion, your coolneſs, 
gravity, and impartiality would greatly contribute to 
calm if not to cure thoſe animoſities. Virgil ſeems pro- 
phetically to have pointed at you, in his deſcription of 
2 qualified to ſooth and moderate popular tumults. 

eſe are the lines, which will perhaps be more intelli- 
gible to us both in Dryden's tranſlation, than in the 
original. | 


If then ſome grave and pious man appear, 

They huſh their noiſe, and lend a liſtening ear; 
He ſooths with ſober words their angry mood, 
And quenches their innate deſire of blood, 


I am not very ſuperſtitious, but I am perſuaded that, 
if you were to try the Sortes Virgilianæ, you would open 
the book at that very place. That incomparable and 
religious prince, king Charles the firſt, conſulted them 
with great faith, and to his great information. _ 
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There is one thing which I would much rather know, 
than all the contending parties in Ireland ſay or write 
againſt each other, and that is, your real ſentiments upon 
the whole ; but all that I know of them, is that I never 
fhall know them, ſuch is your candour, and ſuch is your 
caution. The celebrated Atticus ſeems to me to have 
been your prototype. He kept well with all parties, 6 
do you; he was truſted and conſulted by individuals 
on all ſides, ſo are you; he wrote ſome hiſtones, ſo have 

ou; he was the moſt eminent bookſeller of the 
he lived in, ſo are you; and he died immenſely rict 
and ſo will you. It is trae he was a knight, and you 
ate not, but that you know is 7 own fault, and he was 
an epicurean, and you are a ſtoic. 

For the next ſeven weeks pray direct your pacquets to 
me at Bath, where I am going next week, as deaf as 
ever your friend the Dean was, and full as much, though 
not fo profitably, | 


Your friend and ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Pray make my compliments to our friend Mr, 
Briſtow when you ſee him. X 


3 3. * WW 


LETTER IV. 
TO TN ͤͤ x 
London, April 13, 2754. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


TSE things never happened to your protot 
Atticus, even in the height 4 wp rage of the Favil A. 
ſentions at Rome, and yet I will venture to affirm that 
he neither was, nor could be more prudent, cautious, 
and circumſpect, than yourſelf, But there is a chance, 
8 a fatality, 
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a fatality, which we cannot define, that attends particu- 

lar men, and particular times. Pompey the Great was 
publicly inſulted upon the Roman ſtage, and the actor 
obliged to repeat that part a ſecond and a third time; 
and you my friend, it ſeems, have been moſt unaccount- 
ably, and unjuſtly I will add, diſturbed for a ſlight 
omiſſion in your weekly hiſtorical labours. I have upon 
this occaſion: ſearched for precedents among all the beſt 
Greek and Latin hiſtorians, and I cannot find the 
drinking of any one political health, recorded by any 
one of them. Perhaps the Greeks and Romans had 
not parts enough to invent thoſe ingenious toaſts which 
make ſo ſhining a figure in the late annals of Ireland, 
and poſſibly it might not occur to them, that the health 
of any particular day or event long paſt, could with 
any . propriety be drunk, or perhaps the injudicious 
hiſtorians might think the mention of them below the 
dignity of hiſtory ; but be that as it will, it is certain 
that neither Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, nor Tacitus, 
ſay one word of bumpers, toaſts, 88 loyal or pa- 
triot healths. You ſtand therefore fully juſtified by pre- 
cedents. But however, as wiſe men will to a certain 
degree conform to prevailing though perhaps abſurd 
cuſtoms; why ſhould you not repair your omiſſion by a 
more minute and circumſtantial account of thoſe elegant 
drinking bouts or Sympoſia than any of your co-tempo- 
rary bifforians have yet thought fit' to give? Why not 
relate circumſtantially the convivial wit and urbanity of 
thoſe polite compotations, the ſerious, the jocular, the 
ironical, and fatyrical toaſts, the numbers of bottles 
guzzled down and ſpewed up again, the political diſcourſes 
and-plans of government attempted, and now and then in- 
terrupted by hiccups and ſour eructations, the downfal of 
heroes weltering in their vomit, and in ſhort the exact de- 
tail of thoſe Noes Attice. The ſtyle of your late friend the 
Dean, of which you are maſter, ſeems admirably adapted 
to this deſcriptive part-of your hiſtorical works, and one 
way or another you would pleaſe all your readers by it. 
The performers themſelves muſt be glad to ſee their 
atchievements recorded and tranſmitted to poſterity. 


Their 


* 
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Their enemies perhaps (ſuch is the malignity of the 
human heart) would not be ſorry. Only ſober people 
- would or could object to it, and they are too few, and 
too inconſiderable to deſerve your attention. 

The riot at the play-houſe was ſo extraordinary a one 
and lafted ſo long, that I cannot imagine where the 
civil magiſtrate, aſſiſted by the military force, was all 
that time; I am 378 Sheridan's loſs, but I 
my thoughts much and I conſider all theſe 
events, as they may in their conſequences affect you; 
the precedent ſeems a dangerous one, and proximus ardet 
Eucalegon. I take the play-houſe to be the ſhop of the 
proprietor, and the plays that he acts his goods, which 
thoſe that do not like them, are not obliged to take, 
and need not go to his ſhop; but thoſe who enter it 
forcibly, deſtroy his ſcenes, benches, &c. are perhaps amore 
dangerous ſort of ſhop-lifters. Now conſider my friend, 
the near relation that there. is between your ſhop and 
Mr. Sheridan's. You have, I believe, printed all that 
he has ever acted, and a great deal more. If therefore 
theſe vigorous correctors of the theatre, ſhould take it 
into their heads to be likewiſe the correctors of your 
preſs, what might be the conſequence ? I will not anti- 
cipate by conjectures ſo gloomy a ſcene, but I will only 
ſay with the biſhop of St. Aſaph—our enemies will tell us 
with pleaſure. © | Ks 

Pray ſend me your bill for the innumerable pamphlets, 
ſheets, and half-ſheets, which you have been ſo kind 
to tranſmit to me from Dublin ; I have, being very 
idle, read them all, and cannot ſay that many of them 
entertained me ; but all together they gave me ſerious 
concern, to find a people that I love ſo divided and diſ- 
tracted by party feuds and animoſities, of which in the 
mean time the public is the victim. That Providence 
and your own prudence may protect you, is fincerely 


wiſhed by, 3: 
Your faithful friend, -and ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD. 
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LETTER v. 
TO THE SAME. 


London, January 16, 1759. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


I FIND with pleaſure that you do not forget your 
old friends, though become uſclef. to you, to themſelves, 
and to the whole world. Dr. Lawſon's lectures which 
I received from you laſt week, were a moſt welcome 
proof of it. I have read them with all the fatisfaQtion 
that I expected, from my knowledge and eſteem of the 
author. His deſign is laudable, and his endeavours 
able, but yet I will not anſwer for his ſucceſs. His plan 
requires much ſtudy, and application, and conſequently 
much time ; three things that few people will care to 
beſtow upon ſo trifling an accompliſhment as that of 
ſpeaking well. For in truth, what is the uſe of ſpeak- 
ing, but to be underſtood, and if one is but underſtood, 
ſurely one ſpeaks well 1 2 of all conſcience. But 
allowing a certain degree of eloquence to be deſirable 
upon ſome occaſions, there is a much eaſier and ſhorter 
way of coming at it, than that which Dr. Lawſon propoſes, 
for Horace ſays (and Horace you know can never be 
in the wrong) Fæcundi calices quem non fecere diſertrum ? 
Now if a man has nothing to do, but to drink a great 
deal in order to be eloquent (that is as long as he can 
ſpeak at all) I will venture to ſay that Ireland will be, 
what ancient Greece was, the moſt eloquent nation in 
the world without Dr. Lawſon's aſſiſtance, and even 
without loſs of time or bufineſs. I muſt obſerve to you 
by the way, that the Roman Calix was not a certain 
ſtated meaſure, but fignified a glaſs, a tumbler, a pot, 
or any veſſel that contained wine, ſo that by the rule 
of pars pro toto; it may perhaps be extended to a cos, 
w 
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which contains a torrent of this potable eloquence. Hows 
ever, make my compliments to Dr. Lawſon, and re- 
turn him my thanks for the flattering mention he has 
made of me, in his excellent work ; I wiſh I deſerved it 
as well, as he did ſomething which he has not got. 
I am your faithful friend, 
CHES TERPIELD, 


a r 


LETTER VI. 
T O THE 1K. 
London, February 7, 1 768. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


W HAT mean all theſe diſturbances in Ireland? 
I fear you do not exert, for I cannot ſuppoſe that you 
have loſt, that authority, which your impartiality, dig- 
nity, and gravity had fo deſervedly procured you. You 
know I always conſidered Virgil's pietate gravem virum as 
your prototype, and like him, you have allayed former 
popular commotions, and calmed civil diſturbances. 
You will perhaps tell me that no dignity, no authority 
whatſoever can reſtrain or quiet the fury of a multitude 
drunk with whiſky. But then if you cannot, who can? 
Will the multitude enraged with whiſky, be checked 
and kept within bounds by their betters who are full as 
drunk as they are, only with claret ? no. You are the 
only neutral power now in Ireland, equally untainted 
by the outrageous effects of - whiſkey, or the dull ſtupe- 
faction of claret; and therefore I require from you, 
Ne quid detrimenti capiat Refpublica. Capeſſe Rempub- 

licam ? | | 
Do you really mean to turn my head with the repeat- 
ed doſes of flattery which you have lately ſent me? 
| « Conſider 
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Conſider that long illneſs has weakened it, and that it 
has now none of the ballaſt which 2 * has to keep it 
ſteady. It is ſo apt to turn of itſelf, that the leaſt breeze 
of flattery may over-ſet it. But perhaps there may be 
ſome degree of ſelf- love in your caſe, for in truth, I was 
the only lord lieutenant that you ever abſolutely govern- 
ed ; but do not mention this, becauſe I am faid to have 
had no favourite. | 

Let me adviſe you as a friend not to engage too deep 
in the expence of a new, and pompous quarto edition 
of your friend Swift. I think you may chance to be, 
what perhaps you would not chooſe to be, a conſiderable 
loſer by it. Whoſoever in the three kingdoms has any 
books at all, has Swift, and unleſs you have ſome new 
pieces, and thoſe too not trifling ones to add, people 
will not throw away their preſent handy and portable 
octavos, for expenſive and unweildly quartos. How 
far indeed the name (you are ſo much ſuperior to quib- 
bles, that you can bear and ſometimes even ſmile at 
them) of quartos may help them off in Ireland, I cannot 
pretend to ſay. After all this, I am very ſeriouſly, 


Your faithful friend and ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD, 


—— , 


LETTER VI. 


TO THE S AM E. 
London, July 1, 1762, 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


F R OM my time down to the preſent, you have been 
in poſſeſſion of governing the governors of Ireland, 
whenever you have thought fit to meddle with buſineſs 
and if you had meddled more with * it might per 


hapy 
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haps have been better for them and better for Ireland. 
A. proof of this truth is, that an out B no ſooner 
received your commands, than he ſent them to the in 
governor, who without delay returned him the incloſed 
anſwer, by which you know what you have to do. | 

I ſend you no news from hence, as it appears by 
your Journal, that you are much better informed of all. 
that paſſes, and of all that does not paſs than I am; but 
one piece of news I look upon myſelf in duty bound to 
communicate to you, as it relates fingly to yourſelf, 
Would you think it, Mr. Foote, who, if 1 miſtake not, 
was one of your Sympofion while you was in London, 
and if fo the worſe man he, takes you off, as it is vul- 
garly called, that is, acts you in his new Farce, called 
the Orators. As the government . here cannot properly 
take notice of it, would it be amiſs that you ſhould ſhew 
ſome ſpirit upon this occaſion, either by way of ſtricture, 
contempt, or by bringing an action againſt him; I do 
not mean for writing the faid farce, but for acting is. 
The doctrine of ſcribere eſt agere was looked upon as too 
hard in the caſe of Algernoon Sidney, but my lord 
Coke in his incomparable notes upon Littleton, my lord 
chief juſtice Hales in his Pleas of the Crown, my lord 
Vaughan, Salkeld, and in ſhort all the greateſt men of 
the law, do, with their uſual perſpicuity and preciſion, 
lay it down for law that 2 eft agere. And this is 
exactly Mr. Foote's caſe with regard to you; therefore 
any orders that you ſhall think fit to ſend m6, in this 
affair as to retaining counſel, filing a bill of, Faulkner 
verſus Foote, or bringing a common action upon the 
caſe, which I ſhould think would be the beſt of all, the 
caſe itſelf being actionable, ſhall be punQually executed 
by, 


Your faithful friend and ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD, 
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LETTER VII. 
TO THE $ A M B. 


London, January 4, 1763. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


M AN thanks to you for your letter, many thanks 
to you for your almanack, and more thanks to you, 
for your friend Swift's works, in which laſt, to borrow 
an expreſſion of Cibber's, you have outdone your uſual 
outdoings; for the paper is white-iſh, and the ink is black- 
iſh, I only wiſh that the margin had been a little broad- 
er; however, without flattery, it beats Elziver, Aldus, 
Vaſcoſan, and I make no doubt but that in ſeven or 
eight hundred years, the learned and the curious in thoſe 
times, will, like the learned and the curious in theſe, 
who prefer the impreſſion of a book to the matter of it, 
collect with pains and expence all the books that were 
ubliſned ex Typographia Faulkneriana.—But I am 
mpatient to congratulate you upon your late triumph; 
you have made (if you will forgive a quibble upon ſo 
ſerious a ſubject) your enemy your Foot-ſtool ; a victory 
which the divine Socrates had not influence enough to 
obtain at Athens over Ariſtophanes, nor the great Pompey 
at Rome, over the actor who had the infolence to abuſe 
him under the name of Magnus, by which he was univer- 
ſally known, and to tell him from the ſtage, Miſeriis noſtris 
Magnus Magnus es. A man of leſs philoſophy than your- 
ſelf, would perhaps, have chaſtiſed Mr. Foote corporally, 
and have made him feel that your wooden leg which 
he mimicked, had an avenging arm to 22 it; but 
you ſcorned ſo inglorious a victory, and called juſtice, 
and the laws of your country to puniſh the criminal, and 
to avenge your cauſe, You triumphed ; and I heartily 
join my weak voice, to the loud acclamations of the 
good citizens of Dublin upon this occaſton. I "_ it 
OF 
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for granted that ſome of your many tributary wits have 
already preſented you with gratulatory poems, odes, 
&c. upon this ſubject; I own I had ſome thoughts myſelf 
of inſcribing a ſhort poem to you upon your triumph, 
but to tell you the truth, when I had writ not above two 
thouſand verſes of it, my muſe forſook me, my poetic 
vein ſtopped, I threw away my pen, and I burned my 
poem, to the irreparable loſs not only of the preſent age, 
but alſo of lateſt poſterity. | 
I very ſeriouſly and ſincerely wiſh you a great many 
very happy new years, and am, 5 


Your moſt faithful friend and ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


I like your meſſenger, young Dunkin, mightily ; he 
js a very ſenſible well behaved young man. | 


—_ — * — 


LETTER IX. 


T:90. THE Ad 


London, May 22, 1766. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


Yo U reproach me gently, but with ſeeming juſtice 
for my long ſilence , I confeſs the fact, but think that I 
can, in ſome degree at leaſt, excuſe it. I am grown very 
old, and both my mind and my body feel the fad effects 

of old age. All the parts of my body now refuſe me 
their former aſſiſtance, and my mind, (if I may uſe that 
expreſſion) ſtutters and is as unready as any part of my 
body. Under theſe circumſtances, it is no wonder that 
I delayed writing to ſuch a critic and philoſopher as you 


are. However I will now truſt to your indulgence. = 


I thank you for the book you ſent me, in which there 
is great labour and great learning, but I confeſs that it 
| 2 * 
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is a great deal above me, and I am now too old to begiri 
to learn Celtick. 

Your ſeptennial patriotick bill, is unfortunately loſt 
here, and I humbly preſume to the great joy of the 
patriots who brought it in, to whom one may apply 
what has hitherto been charged as a blunder upon our 
country, that they have got a loſs. It is not the caſe with a 
Habeas Corpus act, if you can ever get one, and were 
no body wiſer than I, you ſhould have one to-day ; for I 
think every human creature has a right to liberty, which 
cannot with juſtice be taken from him, unleſs he forfeits 
it by ſome cnme. | | 

I cannot help obſerving, and with ſome ſatisfaction, 
that Heaven has avenged your cauſe, as well and ftill 
more ſeverely, than the courts of temporal juſtice in 
Ireland did, having puniſhed your adverſary Foote in 
the part offending. The vulgar ſaying that mocking is 
catching, is verified in his cafe, you may in your turn 
mock him, without danger to your adopted leg. 

Adieu, my good friend, be as well as ever you can, 
and as ſerenely chearful as you pleaſe. I need not bid 
you grow rich, for you have taken good care of that 
already, and if you were now to grow richer, you would 
be overgrown, and after all, eff modus in rebus. I am 
very ſeriouſly and truly, 


Your faithful ſervant, | 


_ CHESTERFIELD, 


aA e N R D, 


L ORD CHESTERFIELD ſends his compli- 
ments to his good friend Mr. Faulkner, hungers and 
thirſts after him, and hopes that he will take ſome mutton 
my him at Blackheath, any day or days that he has 
eiſure. | | NES | 


Blackheath, Auguſt 13, i766 
Vo I. I. - Y LES 
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LET TCR X. 


TO THE S AM E. 
London, July 7. 1767. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


JAM to thank you, and 1 heartity do thank you, for 


your kind and welcome preſent. You have cloathed 
your old friend the Dean very richly, and ſuitably to his 


merit, and your own preſent dignity ; but after all the 


poor Dean pays dear for his own fame, ſince every ſcrap 
of paper of his, every rebus, quibble, pun and conver- 
fation joke is to be publiſhed, becauſe it was his. It is 
true his Bagatelles, are much better than other people's, 
but ſtill many of them, I beheve, he would have been 
ſorry to have had publiſhed. How does your new dig- 
nity agree with you? do you manfully withſtand the 
attacks of claret? or do you run into the danger to avoid 
the apprehenſion ? You may ſet the faſhion of ſobriety 
if you pleaſe, and a ſingular one it will be; for I dare 
fay that in the records of Dublin, there is no one inſtance 
tobe found of a ſober high-ſheriff. Remember Sir William 
Temple's rule, and conſider that every glaſs of wine 
that you drink beyond the third, is for Foote, the only 
enemy that I believe you have in the world. I am ſure 
you have a friend, though a very uſeleſs one, in, 


Your faithful ſervant, 


CHESTERPIELD. 


I hope your fair fellow traveller is well. | 


. LE T- 
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LETTER XI. 
TO THE S AM E- 


r 


London, March 25, 1769. 
MY WORTHY FRIEND, :- 


Av IOLENT inflammation in my eyes, which is not 
yet quite removed, hindered me from acknowledging 
your laſt letter ſooner ; I regretted this delay the more, 
as I was extremely impatient to return, through you, my 
heartieſt thanks to the Dublin Society, for the honor they 
have done me, by remembering -in-!ſo. advantageous a 
manner, and after fo long an interval, an old and hearty 
friend and well-wiſher. Pray tell them that I am much 
prouder--of the place they have given me amongſt thoſe 
excellent citizens, my old friends Prior, Madden, Swift, 
&c. : who benefitted and improved mankind, than I 
ſhould be of one amongſt heroes, conquerors and mo- 
narchs, who generally diſturb and deſtroy their ſpecies. 
I did nothing for the Society but what every body, in 
my then ſituation; _ muſt and would have done; fo that 
I have not the leaſt merit upon that ſcore; and I was 
aware that jobbs would creep into the Society, as they 
do now into every ſociety in England, as well as in 
Ireland, but neither that fear nor that danger ſhould hin- 
der one from founding or encouraging eſtabliſnments 
that are in the main uſeful. Conſidering the times, I am 
afraid it is neceſſaty that jobbs ſhould come, and all one 
can do is to ſay, woe be to him from whom the jobb 
cometh, and to extract what public good one can out of | 
it. You give me great pleaſure in telling me that-drink- ” _- 
ing is a good deal leſſened; may it diminiſh more and 
more every day. I am convinced that could an exact 
calculation be made of what Ireland has loſt within"theſe 
laſt fifty years in its trade, manufactures,” manners and 
morals by drunkenneſs, the ſum total would frighten 
the moſt determined guzzler of either claret or whiſkey, 
into ſobriety. | 
AM I have 
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I have received, and thank you for, the volumes you 


' ſent me of Swift, whom yon have inriched me with in 


every ſhape and ſize. Your liberality makes me aſham- 
ed, and I could wiſh that you would rather be my 


| bookſeller, than IT 3 25 Adieu, I am very 


kneerel -* 
HOU faithful friend and ſervant, 
' CHESTERFIELD, 
2 : 

L A1 6815 E r T E. bad XII. yoo 
5 0 i nn | | . etb4 = (1 
eat rt. 1K 
n 7 0 T 1 E 5 A M E. 

n b e te | London January 25 1776: 


OE monmurwkaeny,. 

| Trier - +1 1441 

1 RE T U R N. corny thanks: fory your Etter Lich 
the incloſed papers HC I received er. You 
fay with great truth that you are all in confuſion in Ire- 
land, but 1 will ſay nothing upon that ſubject. I am 
much obliged. to the Dublin Society for thinking my 
buſto Worth putting up among ſo many better heads; 
my head never did lreland much good; but upon my 
word, my heart always wiſhed it, and if it loves me a lit- 
tle, it is but love for love: There is a ſpirit of diſſatisfac- 
tion among you, but IL hope it will not run into faction, 
which is too much the caſe in England at: preſent; be 
angry, but ſin not. I am ſorry to find — your votes, 
your five or 

fix thouſand militia men there will be at leaſt one half 
Papiſts, and would you put arms in their hands, and 
diſcipline in their heads? Thoſe who were he moſt for 
the militia here at firſt are ſick of it non and ih laſt 


— 
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found out that it is only an addition of thirty thouſand 
men to our regular army of twenty thouſand, and full 
as dangerous to the conſtitution. I find every day more 
and more, that it was not without reaſon, that many 
years ago I looked upon you as the Atticus of Ireland; 
for in all theſe buſtles you ſtand unmoved and uncenſur- 
ed, and enjoy the ſtorm by growing very rich in the 
midſt of it. Adieu, and many happy new years to you. 
I am very ſincerely, 


Your faithful friend and ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Err 
TO THE S A M k. 
| Cheſterfield ban 2955; 


MY WORTHY PRIEND, 


'Th E indifferent ſtate of my health at preſent, will 
only allow me, to thank you (and that not with my 
own hand) for your friendly letter, with that from your 
friend to you, which I return you here incloſed, accord- 
ing to your deſire. 

I now fee your Iriſh affairs, at too great a diſtance, 
both of time and place, to form any juſt opinion upon 
them; but this I will confeſs to you, that the preſent 
ſituation, does not at all flatter my good wiſhes, for the 
peace and proſperity of Ireland. I hope things will mend, 
and I am ſure, there is great room for them to do {o. 
Adieu, my friend. I am, moſt fincerely and faithfully, 


N 
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TO THE REV. DOCTOR SAMUEL MADDEN. 


| London, September 15, 1748, 


I A M very ſenſibly affected with the late mark which 
you have given me of your remembrance and friendſhip. 
I aſſure you that I deſerve them both, as far as the trueſt 
regard for your parts and merit can entitle me to 
them. 3 in ee e 

Your Poem, of which I have read the firſt Canto with 
equal pleaſure and attention, has (without any compli- 
ment to you) a great deal of wit and invention in it: 
the characters are perfectly well preſerved ; and the 
moral, which it is eaſy to foreſee from the firſt Canto, is 
excellent. You cannot doubt of my being proud to 
have ſuch a performance addreſſed to me; and I ſhould 
be prouder of it ſtill, if the Author's name were to ap- 
Pear ; but, as your friend, I muſt confeſs, that I think 
you in the right to conceal it: for, though the moral be 
good, yet, as the propriety of characters has obliged you 
to put ſome warm expreſſions in the mouths of Venus 
and Cupid, ſome filly, or malicious people might lay 
hold of them, and quote them to your diſadvantage. 
As to the Dedication, I muſt tell you very ſincerely, and 
without the leaſt falſe modeſty, that I heartily wiſh you 
would lower it ; the honeſt warmth of your friendſhip 
makes you view me in a more partial light, than other 
people do, or, upon my word, than I do myſelf. The 
few light, trifling things that I have accidentally ſcribbled 
in my youth, in the chearfulneſs of company, or ſome- 
times (it may be) inſpired by wine, do by no means 
entitle me to the compliments which you make me as 
an author; and my own vanity is fo far from deceiving 
me upon that ſubyect; that I repent of what A have 
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ſhewn, and only value myſelf upon what I have had the 
prudence to burn. | 
Though my cares for Ireland are ceaſed, you do me 
but juſtice in being convinced that my wiſhes for the 
roſperity of that country never will ceaſe but with my 
ife. The beſt wiſh that I could form for it would be, 
that half its inhabitants were like you: nay, I would 
compound for twenty who would, like you, devote their 
thoughts, their time, and a proportionable ſhare of their 
fortunes to the public good. Your late conſiderable be- 
nefaction to Dublin College will be a perpetual monu- 
ment of your public ſpirit, and your love of mankind. 
How greatly would arts and ſciences flouriſh in Ireland, 
if thoſe, who are much better able than you are, would 
contribute but half as much as you do to their improve- 
ment ? You ſhine, indeed, the more for it ; but I know 
you well enough to know, that you would rather prodeſſe 
ow conſpici. The Iriſh mght be a rich and happy people, 
ona fi fua nirint, Free from the heavy load of debts 
and taxes under which the Engliſh groan, as fit for arts, 
ſciences, induſtry and labour, as any people in the world, 


they might, notwithſtanding ſome hard reſtraints which 


England, by a miſtaken policy, has laid them under, 
puſh ſeveral branches of trade to great perfection and 
profit ; and, not only ſupply themſelves with every thing 
they want, but other nations too with many things. But 
jobbs and claret engroſs and ruin the people of faſhion, 
and, the ordinary people (as is uſual in every country) 
imitate them in little momentary and miſtaken views of 
preſent profit, and in whiſkey. As to the incorporating 
by Charter the Dublin Society, I ſee many advantages 
that might ariſe from it ; but, I muſt at the ſame time 
own, that I foreſee ſome dangers too. Jobbs have hi- 
therto always accompanied charters, however they may 
have been calculated to prevent them. The Dublin So 
ciety has hitherto gone on extremely well, and done infi- 
nite good: why ? Becauſe that not being a permanent 
incorporated ſociety, and having no employments to 
diſpoſe of, and depending only for their exiſtence on their 
own good behaviour, it was not a theatre for jobbers 

| to 
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to ſhew their ſkill upon : but, when once eſtabliſhed by 
Charter, the very - advantages which are expected from, 
and which, I believe, will attend that Charter, I fear 
may prove fatal. It may then become an object of 
party, and Parliamentary views; (for you know how 
low they ſtoop) in which caſe it will become ſubſervient 
to the worſt, inſtead of the beſt deſigns. Remember the 
Linen-board, where the paltry dividend of a little flax- 
ſeed was become the ſeed of jobbs, which indeed pro- 
duced one hundred fold. However, I ſubmit my fears 
to your hopes; and will do all that I can to promote that 
Charter which you, who I am ſure have conſidered it in 
every light, ſeem fo deſirous of. Mr, Maccauley, who is 
now here, has brought over the rough draught of a 
Charter, which he and I are to meet and conſider of next 
week. I hope your worthy fellow labourers, and my 
worthy friends, the biſhop of Meath and Mr. Prior are 
well. May you long be fo, for the good of mankind, 
and for the particular ſatisfaction of, 


Your moſt ſincere friend and faithful ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


I hope you will ſend me the other Cantos by proper 
opportunities, for I long to ſee them. "pH 


— 


LETTER XV. 
TO THE Ss AM E. 


London, November 29, 1749. 
S I R, 


A RETURN of my old complaint of vertigos 
and pains in my head, which ſent me to Bath, from 
whence I am but lately arrived here, and that with leſs 
benefit than J hoped for, delayed till now my acknow- 

| Es ledgments 
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jedgments for your laſt friendly letter which accompanied 
the remainder of your poem. I read it with great plea- 
ſure, and not without ſome ſurprize to find a work of 
that length continued to the end with the ſame ſpirit and 
fire with which it begins. Horace's great rule of qualis 
ab incepto was, I believe, never better obſerved. If the 
public receives the ſame pleaſure from it that I have 
done, you will have the ſatisfaction of having diſcharged 
every office towards mankind, that a private citizen of 
the world is capable of. Your example, your fortune, 
and your genius, will all have been devoted to the ſer- 
vice, the improvement, and the rational pleaſures of 
your fellow-creatures. | 

I make no doubt but that the Charter for the Dublin 
Society, when once you ſhall have formed it properly 
among yourſelves, will be granted here; and upon the 
whole I am much for it, and will promote it to my pow- 
er, not but that I foreſee ſome dangers on that ſide 
of the queſtion too. Abuſes have always hitherto crept 
into corporate bodies, and will probably, in time, creep 
into this too : but I hope that it will have ſuch an effect, 
at firſt, as to make the future abuſes of leſs conſequence. 
The draught, which Mr. Maccauley ſhewed me here, of 
the Charter ſeems to have all the proviſions in it, that 
human prudence can make againſt human iniquity. 

Good health and long life attend you, my good 
friend, for the ſake of mankind in general, and of that 
country in particular, which will ever have a great ſhare 
of the warmeſt wiſhes of, 


Your faithful humble ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


LE T. 
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LETTER XVI. 


TO T-ASE 


London, April 15, 1749. 
S I R, 


Yo U are, I am ſure, too well perſuaded of my ſin- 
cere regard and friendſhip for you, to impute my late 
ſilence to negligence or forgetfulneſs: but, two concur- 
rent cauſes have hindered me from acknowledging your 
two laſt letters; the one was the ill ſtate of my health; 
the other was the unſettled ſtate of my perſon, in my 
migration from my old houſe to my new one, where I 
have hardly yet got pen, in per and a table. This 
latter has, I believe, been atteſted to you by your ſon, 
who ſaw me unfurniſhed in my old houſe, and fince 
unſettled in my new one. I have (as I told him that I 
would) executed your orders, with regard to my book- 
ſellers : J have told them, more fully than I can tell you, 
my thoughts of the work, and have raiſed their impati- 
ence for ſome of the copies ; for which they will treat 
with your printer. How they will fell (conſidering the 
whimſical and uncertain deciſion of the public in thoſe 
matters) I do not know ; but how they ought to ſell, if 
the public Judges right, I well know: for I never ſaw 
more wit, fancy and imagination upon any one fingle 
ſubject. Every one of your alterations are, in my opi- 
nion, for the better, excepting thoſe which you ſay you 
have made in my favour, and in which I fear, the public 
will too juſtly differ from you : your partiality to me had 
carried you but too far before. I congratulate both you and 
Ireland moſt heartily, upon the encreaſing fruits of your la- 
bours for the public good: for I am informed from all 
hands, that a ſpirit of induſtry diffuſes itſelf through all Ire- 
land; the linen manufacture gains 22 dally in the South 
and South-weſt ; and new manufactures ariſe in different 


parts 
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parts of the kingdom; all which, I will venture to ſay, 
1s originally owing to your judicious and indefatigable 
endeavours for the good of your country. You know the 


nature of mankind in general, and of our countrymen in 


particular, (for I ſtill think and call myſelf an Iriſhman) 
well enough, to know that the invitation by premiums 


would be much more effectual than laws, or remote con- 


ſiderations of general public good, upon which few 

ple reaſon well enough to be convinced that their own 
ſolid, private intereſt eſſentially depends. The Dublin 
Society, and, in particular, my good friends the biſhop 
of Meath, and Prior, have ſeconded you very well ; and 
it is not ſaying too much of them to ſay, that they de- 
ſerve better of Ireland, than any one other ſet of men in 
it; I will not even except the parliament. The præmi- 


ums for flaxſeed raiſed, inſtead of the former iniquitous 


diſtribution of it, have, I am told and believe, had very 
good conſequences for the linen manufacture. And, as 
there was an infamous jobb got the better of, I am 
in. hopes that all jobbs will be hindered from creeping 
into that excellent eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant 
Charter-Schools, which, if it be kept pure but for 
ſome years, will have a prodigious effect, as to the 
religious and political ſtate of Ireland : but, if once Pro- 
teſtant children ſlip into thoſe ſchools, as was attempted 
in my time, the end of their inſtitution ceaſes. I hope 
the Univerſity of Dublin, that enjoys a ſhare of your 
Yemiums, deſerves them. Our two Univerſities, at 
ſeat, will do it no hurt, unleſs by their examples; for I 


cannot believe that their preſent reputations will invite 


people in Ireland to fend their ſons there. The one 
(Cambridge) is ſunk into the loweſt obſcurity ; and the 
exiſtence of Oxford would not be known, if it were not 
for the treaſonable ſpirit publicly avowed, and often 
exerted there. The Univerſity of Dublin has this great 
advantage oyer ours; it is one compact body, under the 
eye and authority of one head, who, if heis a good one, 


can enforce order and diſcipline, and eſtabliſh the public 


exerciſes as he thinks proper; among which the purity 
and elegance of the Engliſh language ought to be par- 
N ticularly 
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ticularly attended to: for there you are apt to fail in 
Ireland. But, I trouble you too long, upon ſubjects of 
which you are a much better judge than I am, and upon 
the ſpot to obſerve. My thoughts are only Que cenſet 
amiculus ; and I give them you, Ut ft cecus iter monſtrare 
velit. My wiſhes for the proſperity of your country are 
as warm and as ſincere, as the ſentiments of regard, eſ- 
teem and friendſhip, with which I am, 


Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, 


CHESTERPIELD, 


LETTER XVII. 


TO MR. SEXTON, LIMERICK. 


London, April 8, 1752. 
S I R, | | 


I AM ſincerely glad of the reward and encouragement 
which your induſtry hath met with. I never doubted but 
that it would ; for, though imaginary merit commonly 
complains of being unrewarded, *real merit, ſooner or 
later, in ſome ſhape or other, ſeldom fails of ſucceſs. 
You have already experienced this, and will, I hope and 
believe, experience 1t every day more and more. Your 
Paper already wants but very little of equaling the beſt 
that any other country furniſhes, and I ſee no reaſon why 
you ſhould not bring it ſoon to ſuch a point of perfecti- 
on as to ſupply all the demands of Ireland, and poſſibly 
ſome of England; for at preſent we import a great deal 
from other countries. Let me give you one piece of 
advice, though I believe you want it leſs than moſt ma- 
nufacturers in Ireland. Never think your paper either 
good enough or cheap enough, be it ever ſo good or ever 
ſo cheap, but always endeavour to make it both better and 
cheaper, and facrifice a little preſent and precarious to 

| | future 
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future and permanent profit. ' Acquire the public confi- 
dence in the goodneſs and reaſonableneſs of your ma- 
nufacture, and your fortune will be ſolid and laſting, 
— to you and your family, if they will tread in your 


wy: know a thread merchant at Rotterdam, who hath 
got above thirty thouſand pounds by his induſtry, punc- 
tuality and integrity. He never let a yard of bad thread 
go out of his hands, and never took a farthing more than 
reaſonable profit ; by theſe means he hath acquired fuch 
confidence, that people make no difficulty of ſending a 
blindman, or a child for what thread they want, ſure not 
to be deceived either in the quantity or the quality of it. 
At firſt he got little, but then he lived low; his profits 
increaſed faſter than his expence, and his expence now 
bears a juſt proportion to his fortune. Moſt trades-people 
in Ireland begin juſt at the other end, and therefore end 
ſo ll, as they frequently do. By what you have done it 
is plain you do not want theſe hints, and I hope your 
example will ſuggeſt them to- thoſe who do. I am, with 
that eſteem, which you deſerve from all Ireland, and 
from all thoſe who wiſhes it as well as I do, Sir, 


Your faithful ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


LETTER XVIII. 


TO SAMUEL DERRICK, ESQ. 


London, February 6, 1767. 
SI R, : 


\ HEN] left the Bath, I thought I left your ela 
as ſolidly eftabliſhed, as any throne in Europe. You ruled 
with — and your ſubjects obey ed with e 

ut 
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But ſuch is the uncertainty of human affairs, that it 
ſeems a conſpiracy has broke out, to diſtreſs, and even to 
ſubvert your government. 1 do not ſee what I can do 
at this diſtance to aſſiſt you, knowing no body at Bath 
but my brother and lord Ancram, who are both, as I 
am informed, much in your intereſt, There is a com- 
mittee, you ay, formed againſt you; form a counter 
committee of your moſt conſiderable friends, not forget- 
ting two or three of our tough countrymen, who are. Mans 
quam Confilio promptiores. Among gentler, but perhaps 
not leſs effectual meaſures, you may call ndicule into 
your aſſiſtance, and give their committee the name of 
The Committee of Safety, which was manifeſtly formed 
to deſtroy the then eſtabliſhed government, and (avert the 
omen) did ſo. They begin with the reformation of your 
muſic, the Ronnd-heads did fo with the organs; but the 
latter meant more, and fo do the former. The profit is 
the real cauſe of diſcord, and therefore I am afraid that 
ſome man of quality and fortune ſhould avail himſelf. of 
thoſe civil diſſentions, and come and ſwallow the oyſter, 
and leave you and your antagoniſt only the ſhells. For 
my own part, I ſay, O "_ live for ever. I am, 


Vour faithful, and loyal ſubje&t, 


. 
CHESTERFIELD. 


** * 


LETTER XIX. 


T 0 * M E S A M E. 


1 London, March 17, 1767. 


8 1 R, * 


Dip I not tell you when firſt theſe little conpulſſotts 
ſhook your throne, that they would tend to fix and 
eſtabliſh it upon ſolid foundations. This hath happened, 
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and I look upon your power to be, ſince your reſtoration, 
more permanent and more extenſive than ever. It was 
the cauſe of king Charles the ſecond upon his reſtoration, 
when all his ſubjects were in haſte to ſurrender into his 
hands, all their rights and privileges. You are now in 
poſſeſſion of all thoſe at Bath, in as full and as ample a 
manner, as the moſt abſolute of your predeceſſors 
(Naſh) ever enjoyed them. But 1 muſt recommend to 
you to. uſe your unlimited power with moderation 
and lenity, and to reflect, that deſpotiſm is a ſtate of 
violence, which human nature abhors. How could you 
think me ſo bad a courtier, as not to be willing that my 
name ſhould appear in the liſt of your flatterers ? Make 
what uſe you pleaſe of it, but do not put me down in 
the liſt of your miniſters, for I do not like that profeſ- 
ſion. I cannot ſay that I approve of your Poll Tax, as a 
fund for your Civil Lift, for I am convinced it will prove 
a deficient one. Your Balls were a much better. Your 
balls took in every Body, and many could not refuſe 
taking a ticket from you Ore tenus, who will ſlip and 
ſhuffle out of the way of your ſubſcription book. 


I ſhould be unworthy of my peerage, if now that you 
are king indeed, I were not, 


Your loyal ſubject, 
and faithful ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


LEK 
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Tone re BE 


O THE EARL OF ARRAN, 
l . eb | | Bach, ORober 22, 1770. 
MY LOR * en 3 l i 1 


1 CONSIDER lord and lady Sudley's paſſing 
through Geneva as a fortunate accident for me, as it was 
the occaſion of reviving me in your lordſhip's memory, 
for whom I; always had the greateſt regard and eſteem: 
the advantageous, teſtimony which my kinſwoman lady 
Stanhope bare of lord and lady Sudley;, in a letter to me, 
ought to have the greater weight, as it was unaſked and 
unbiaſſed ; for ſhe could not know the part I took in 
every wang that concerned you: and I have been ſo 
long out of the world, that I did not know who lord and 
lady Sudley were, till F was informed by my old friend 

George Faulkner. Having mentioned him, give me 
leave to ſet your lordſhip right as to a very great miſtake 
ina letter from you to him, which he ſhewed me. Your 
lordſhip ſays there, that you thought I looked coldly upon 
you for having 77 in the houſe of commons, the 
augmentation of four or five thouſand men. Now I 

aſſure your lordſhip, upon my honor, that I had no 
ſuch intention: it is true I diſapproved of the motion, 
which I thought at that time unneceſſary, and I think time 
has juſtified my opinion. I had always a great contempt 
for that extravagant attempt of the Pretender, which 
though it ſcattered ſhameful terrors, both here and in 
Ireland, I own never gave me one moment's uneaſineſs. 
In all events, I thought the affair muſt be decided one 
way or other before the troops 1 could be raiſed 
and tolerably diſciplined, but I well knew that the half 


pay of the officers would remain for many years a bur- 
| | then 


%- 
ws 
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then upon Ireland, which I was unfaſhionable enough to 


conſider, and to prevent if I could; but I had not the 


leaſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed with whoever propoſed or 
voted for that queſtion ; on the contrary, it flattered my 
vanity, in giving me the nomination of all the officers, 
and might have flattered my purſe ſtill more, had I been 
an infamous corrupt raſcal. I never tampered with votes, 
nor ever made the leaſt diſtinction in my reception of the 
members of either Houſe upon account of their political 
conduct ; nor indeed, could I well do it, for your lord- 
ſhip well knows that I met with no difficulty nor oppoſi- 
tion during my ſhort adminiſtration ; you all judged fa- 
vourably, and give me leave to add juſtly, of my in- 
tentions, and in conſideration of them excuſed my errors. 
When I returned from Ireland, I thought that the weight 
of property was too unequally divided between the two 
houſes, and preponderated too much on the ſide of the 
houſe of Commons, and therefore, I laid a liſt before the 
late king of {fix commoners of the largeſt property, and 
the beſt characters to be made peers, in which liſt I give 


ing approved of it, but fate foon diſpoſed of me in an- 
other department, much againſt my inclinations. Since 
that time I have ever heartily, though ineffectually, wiſhed 


the peace and proſperity of Ireland, and ſhall always 


value myſelf upon its good opinion. I aſk pardon for 
this tedious letter, relative only to times paſt, but I 
plead the privilege of ſeventy-ſix years of age which is 
always apt to be garrulous, ö 
I am, with the greateſt truth and eſteem, 
MY LORD, 
Your lordfhip's moſt faithful, 
and obedient ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Weir | 2 


2 lordſhip my word and honor you was one; the 
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OF HIS OWN TIME. 


WRITTEN BY THE LATE 


EARLorCHESTERFIELD; 


A N D 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


1991 


GEORGE Tu FIRST; 


G EORGE the Firſt was an honeſt, dull German 
gentleman, as unfit as unwilling to act the part of a 
King, which is, to ſhine and oppreſs. Lazy and inactive 
even in his pleaſures ; which were therefore lowly ſen- 
ſual. He was coolly intrepid, and indolently benevolent. 
He was diffident of his ownt parts, which made him 
ſpeak little in public, and prefer in his ſocial, which 

.were his favourite, hours, the company of waggs and 
buffoons. Even his miſtreſs, the ducheſs of Kendal, with 

whom he paſſed moſt of his time, and who had all in- 
fluence over him, was very little above an idiot. Im- 
portunity could alone make him, act, and then only to 
get rid of it. His views and affections were ſingly 
confined to the narrow compaſs of his electorate— Eng- 
land was too big for him.—If he had nothing great as a 
King, he had nothing bad as a man—and if he does not 
adorn, at leaſt he will not ſtain the annals of this country. 
n private life he would have been loved and eſteemed 
as a good citizen, a good friend, and a good neighbour. 
—Happy were it for Europe, happy for the world, if 
there were not greater kings in it! © 


QUEEN 


* 
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QUEEN CAROLINE. 
Oo EE N CAROLINE had lively, pretty parts, 


a quick conception, and ſome degree of female know- 
ledge; and would have been an agreeable woman in 
ſocial, if ſhe had not aimed at being a great one in pub- 
lic, life. She had 'the graces that adorn the former, 
bat neither the ſtrength of parts, nor the judgment ne- 
ceſſary for the latter. She profeſſed art, inſtead of con- 
cealing it, and valued herſelf upon her ſkill in ſtmulation 
and diſſimulation, by which ſhe made herſelf many ene- 
mies, and not one friend, even amongſt the women the 
neareſt to her perſon. She loved money, but could 
occaſionally part with it, eſpecially to men of learning, 
whoſe patronage ſhe affected. She often converſed with 
them, and bewildered herſelf in their metaphyſical 
diſputes, which neither ſhe nor they themfelves un- 
derſtood. Cunning and perfidy were the means ſhe 
made uſe of in buſineſs— as all women do for want of 
better, She ſhewed her art the moſt in her management 
of the king, whom ſhe governed abſolutely, by a 
feeming complaiſance and obedience to all his humours 
—ſhe even favoured and promoted his gallantries. She 
had a dangerous ambition, for it was attended with 
courage, and, if ſhe had lived much longer, might have 
proved fatal, either to herſelf or to the conftitution. Af- 
ter puzzling herſelf in all the whimfies and fantaſtical 
fpeculations of different ſects, ſhe fixed ultimately in 
Deiſm, beheving a future ſtate.— She died with great 
reſolution and intrepidity, of a very painful diſtemper, 
and under ſome cruel operations. 

Upon the whole, the Agreeable Woman was liked 
dy moſt people, but the Queen was neither efteemed, 
beloved, nor truſted by any body but the king. 


_—_— th. * „ * 8 


— 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


I M U CH queftion, whether an impartial character of 
Sir Robert Walpole will or can be tranſmitted to poſteri- 
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ty: for he governed this kingdom ſo long, that the 
various paſſions of mankind mingled and in a manner 
incorporated themſelves with every thing that was ſaid or 
written concerning him. Never was rhan more flattered 
or more abuſed—and his long power was probably the 
cauſe of both. I was much acquainted with him both 
in his public and private life. I mean to do impartial 
juſtice to his character, and therefore my picture of him 
will perhaps be more like him, than it will be like any of 
the other pictures drawn of him, | E 

In private life he was good - natured, chearful, ſocial; 
inelegant in his manners, looſe in his morals, he had a 
coarſe ſtrong wit, which he was too free of for a man in 
his ſtation, as it is always inconſiſtent with dignity. He 
was very able as a Miniſter, but without a certain eleva- 
tion of mind, neceſſary for great good, or great miſ- 
chief. Profuſe and appetent, his ambition was ſubſervi- 
ent to his deſign of making a great fortune—He had 
more of the Mazarin than of the Richelien—He would 
do mean things for profit, and never thought of doing 
great ones for glory. He was both the beſt parliament- 
man, and the ableſt manager of parliament, that I be- 
lieve ever lived. An artful rather than eloquent ſpeaker, 
he ſaw, as by intuition, the diſpoſition of the houſe, 
and preſſed or receded accordingly. So clear in ſtating 
the moſt intricate matters, eſpecially in the finances, 
that, whilſt he was ſpeaking, the moſt ignorant thought 
that they underſtood what they really did not. Money, 
not prerogative, was the chief engine of his adminiſtra- 
tion ; and he employed it with a ſucceſs, which in a 
manner diſgraced humanity, He was not, it is true, 
the inventor of that ſhameful method of governing, 
which had been gaining ground inſenſibly ever ſince 
Charles the Second, but with uncommon ſkill and un- 
bounded profuſion he brought it to that perfection which 
at this time diſhonours and diſtreſſes this country, and 
which (if not checked, and God knows how it can be 
now checked) muſt ruin it. | | 

Beſides this powerful engine of government, he had a 
moſt extraordinary talent of perſuading and working men 


vp 
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up to his purpoſe A hearty kind of frankneſs, whicf 
fometimes ſeemed imprudence, made people think that 
he let them into his ſecrets, whilſt the impoliteneſs of his 
manners ſeemed to atteft his fincerity. When he found 
any body proof againſt pecumary temptations, which 
alas! was but ſeldom, he had recourſe to a ſtill worſe 
art: for he laughed at and ridiculed all notions of pub- 
lic virtue and the love of one's country, calling them 
« The chimerical ſchool-boy flights of claſſical learning, 
declaring himſelf at the ſame time No Saint, no Spar- 
tan, no Reformer.” He would frequently aſk young 
fellows at their firſt appearance in the world, white their 
honeſt hearts were yet untainted-—** Well, are you to be 
an old Roman ? a patriot * You'll foom come off of that and 
grow wiſer.” And thus he was more dangerous to the 
morals, than to the liberties of his country, to which I 
am perſuaded that he meant no ill in his heart. 

He was the eaſy and profuſe dupe of women, and in 
fome inſtances indecently ſo---He was exceſſively open 
to flattery, even of the groſſeſt kind, and from the coarſ- 
eſt bunglers of that vile profeſſion ; which engaged him 
to paſs moſt of his leiſure and jovial hours with people 
whoſe blaſted characters reffected upon his own---He was 
loved by many, but reſpected by none, his familiar and 
illiberal mirth and raillery leaving him no dignity—He 
was not vindictive, but on the contrary very placable to 
thoſe who had injured him the moſt---His good humour, 
good nature, and beneficence in the feveral relations of 
father, huſband, maſter, and friend, gained him the 
warmeſt affections of all within that circle. 

His name will not be recorded in hiſtory amongſt the 
Beſt Men, or the Beſt Minifters, but much leſs ought it to 
be ranked amongſt the Worſt. | 


ro 


Ma. PULTE NE v. 
M R. PULT ENEV was formed by nature for ſo- 


cial and convivial pleaſures---Reſentrnent made him en- 


gage in buſineſs. He had thought himſelf ſligited by 
| r 
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Sir Robert Walpole, to whom he publicly avowed not 
only revenge, but utter deſtruction. He had lively and 
ſhining parts, a ſurprizing quickneſs of wit, and a happy 
turn to the moſt amuſing and entertaining kinds of poe- 
try, as epigrams, ballads, odes, &c. in all which he 
had an uncommon facility. His compoſitions in that 
way were ſometimes ſatyrical, often licentious, but always 
t 

He had a quick and clear conception of buſineſs, 
could equally detect and practice ſophiſtry he could 
ſtate and explain the moſt intricate matters, even in 
figures, with the utmoſt perſpicuity. His parts were 
rather above buſineſs, and the warmth of his imaginati- 
on, joined to the impetuoſity and reſtleſſneſs of his tem- 
per, made him incapable of conducting it long together 
with prudence and ſteadineſs. 

He was a moſt complete orator and debator in the 
Houſe of Commons, eloquent, entertaining, perſuaſive, 
ftrong, and pathetic, as occaſion required ; for he had 
arguments, wit, and tears at his command. His breaſt 
was the ſeat of all thoſe paſſions which degrade our 
nature and diſturb our reaſon. There they raged in a 

rpetual conflict, but Avarice, the meaneſt of them all, 
generally triumphed, ruled abſolutely, and in many 
inſtances, which I forbear to mention *, moſt ſcandalouſly. 

His ſudden paſſion was outrageous, but ſupported by 


great perſonal courage. 


* One inſtance, if he had known it, the characterizer might not 
have thought beneath his notice. Vanity had often loudly inſiſted 
that the Earl of Bath ſhould have a burial-place amongſt the illuſtrious 
dead in Weſtminſter Abbey, and had as often been called to order by 
Avarice for the extravagant idea, But at length ſhe carried her point 
by a lucky opportunity of not only bringing her adverſary over, but 
of animating her in a cauſe, which ſhe now looked upon as her own, 
from the flattering proſpe& of extending her triumph, which ſhe 
was alread afſared would be felt ** ſtrong in death,” even beyond 
death itſelf, It was diſcovered that in this receptacle of fallen gran- 
deur there was a vault belonging to the family of Hatton, of which 
there was but one life remaining. Lord Bath purchaſed the reverſion 
of this vault, which ſoon after became his property, and then ſold 
a diviſion of it for the full ſum he had given for the whole, with the 
uuſpeakable happineſs to foreſee that his Right Honourable remnants 
would rot with Royalty at free-coff. 


Nothing 
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Nothing exceeded his ambition but his avarice : they 
often accompany. and are. frequently and reciprocally 
the cauſes and the Affects of each other, but the latter is 
always a clog upon the former. | | 

He affected good nature and compaſſion, and perhaps 
his heart might feel the misfortunes and diſtreſſes of his 
fellow-creatures, but his hand was ſeldom or never ſtretch- 
ed out to relieve them. 
Though he was an able actor of truth and ſincerity, 
he could occaſionally lay them aſide to ſerve the purpoſes 
of his ambition or avarice. | 

He was once in the greateſt point of view that I ever 
ſaw any ſubje& in. When the oppoſition of which he 
was the leader in the Houſe of Commons, prevailed at 
laſt againſt Sir Robert Walpole, he became the arbiter 
between the Crown and the People: the former implor- 
ing his protection, the latter his ſupport. In that critical 
moment his various jarring paſſions were in the higheſt 
ferment, and for a while ſuſpended his ruling one. 
Senſe of ſhame made him heſitate at turning courtier 
on a ſudden, after having acted the patriot ſo long, and 
with ſo much applauſe, and his pride made him declare 
that he would accept of no place, vainly imagining, that 
he could by ſuch a ſimulated and temporary ſelf-denial 
preſerve his popularity with the people and his power at 
court. He was miſtaken in both. The King hated him 
almoſt as much for what he might have done, as for what 
he had done: and a motley miniſtry was formed who by 
no means deſired his company. 

The nation looked upon him as a deſerter, and he 
ſhrunk into inſignificancy and an earldom. 

He made ſeveral attempts afterwards to retrieve the 
popularity he had loſt, but in vain—his ſituation would 
not allow it-—he was fixed in the Houſe of Lords, that 
hoſpital of incurables, and his retreat to popularity was 
cut off---For the confidence of the people, when once 
great, and once loſt, is never to be regained—He lived 
afterwards in retirement with the wretched comfort of 
Horace's miſer. 


Populus me fibilat &c. 


I may 
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I may perhaps be ſuſpected to have given too ſtrong 
colouring to ſome features of this portrait; but I ſolemn- 
ly proteſt, that I have drawn it conſcientiouſly and to 
the beſt of my knowledge, from very long acquaintance 
with and obſervation of the original. Nay, I have rather 
ſoftened than heightened the colouring. 


— uw... 


2 


LORD HARD WICKE. 


Lord HARDWICKE was ps the greateſt 
Magiſtrate that this country ever had. He preſided in 
the Court of Chancery above twenty years, and in all 
that time none of his decrees were reverſed, nor the 
juſtneſs of them ever queſtioned. Though avarice was 
his ruling paſſion, he was never in the leaſt ſuſpected of 
any kind of corruption—a rare and meritorious inſtance 
of virtue and ſelf-denial, under the influence of ſuch a 

craving, inſatiable, and increaſing paſſion | 

He had great and clear parts; underſtood, loved, 
and cultivated the Belles Lettres. 

He was an agreeable, eloquent ſpeaker in Parliament, 
but not without ſome little tincture of the pleader. 

Men are apt to miſtake, or at leaſt to — to miſtake 

their own talents, in hopes perhaps of miſleading others 
to allow them that which they are conſcious they do not 
poſſeſs. Thus Lord Hardwicke valued himſelf more up- 
on being a great Miniſter of ſtate, which he certainly 
was not, than upon being a great Magiſtrate, which he 
certainly was. 
All his notions were clear, but none of them great. 
Good order and domeſtic details were his proper depart- 
ment. The great and ſhining parts of government, 
though not above his parts to conceive, were above his 
timidity to undertake. — | 

By great and lucrative employments, during the courſe 
of thirty years, and by ſtill greater parſimony, he ac- 

uired an immenſe fortune, and eſtabliſhed his numerous 
fimily in profitable poſts and advantageous alliances. 

Though he had been Solicitor and Attorney General, 
he was by no means what is called a prerogative __ 
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-—he loved the conſtitution, and maintained the juſt pre- 
rogative of the crown, but without ſtretching it to the 
oppreſſion of the people. 17499 

He was naturally humane, moderate, and decent, 
and when by his former employments he was obliged to 
proſecute ſtate-criminals, he diſcharged that duty in a very 
different manner from moſt of his predeceſſors, who were 
too juſtly called the Blood-hounds of the Crown. 

He was a chearful and inſtructive companion, humane 
in his nature, decent in his manners, unſtained with 
any vice (Avarice excepted) a very Great Magiſtrate, 
but by no means a Great Miniſter. 


—_— 


MR. F OX. 


Mx HENRY FOX was a younger brother of 
the loweſt extraction. His father, Sir Stephen Fox, made 
a conſiderable fortune, ſome how or other, and left him a 
fair younger brother's portion, which he ſoon ſpent in the 
common vices of To. gaming included. This obliged 
him to travel for ſome time. While abroad, he met 
with a very ſalacious Engliſhwoman, whoſe liberality re- 
trieved his fortune, with ſeveral circumſtances, more to 
the honor of his vigour than his morals, 

When he returned, though by education a Jacobite, 
he attached himſelf to Sir Robert Walpole, and was one 
of his ableſt eleves. He had no fixed principles either of 
religion or morality, and was too unweary in ridiculing 
and exploding them. 6 

He had very great abilities and indefatigable induſtry 
in buſineſs, great ſkill in managing, that is, in corrupt- 
ing, the Houſe of Commons, and a wonderful dexterity 
in attaching individuals to himſelf. He promoted, en- 
couraged, and practiſed their vices; he gratified their 
avarice, or ſupplied their profuſion. He wiſely and 

nctually performed whatever he promiſed, and moſt 

iberally rewarded their attachment and dependance. By 
theſe and all other means that can be imagined, he 
made himſelf many. perſonal friends and political depend- 
e 
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He was a moſt diſagreeable ſpeaker in parliament, 
inelegant in his language, heſitating and ungraceful in 
his elocution, but ſkilful in diſcerning the temper of 
the 3 and in knowing when and how to preſs or to 
ield. | | 
7 A conſtant good-humour and ſeeming frankneſs made 
him a welcome companion in ſocial life, and in all do- 
meſtic relations he was good-natured. 

As he advanced in life, his ambition became ſubſer- 
vient to his avarice. His early profuſion and diffipation 
had made him feel the many inconveniencies of want, 
and, as it often happens, carried him to the contrary and 
| worſe extreme of corruption and rapine. Rem, quocun- 
que modo rem became his maxim, which he obſerved (I 
will not fay religiouſly and ſcrupulouſly) but invariably 
and ſhamefully. | 

He had not the leaſt notion of, or regard for, the 
public good or the conſtitution, but deſpiſed thoſe cares, 
as the objects of narrow minds, or the pretences of in- 
tereſted ones. And he lived, as Brutus died, calling 
Virtue only a name. F | 


Mx. PI T T. 


Mn. PIT T owed his riſe to the moſt conſiderable 
poſts and power in this kingdom, ſingly to his own abi» 
lities. In him they ſupplied the want of birth and for- 
tune, which latter, in others, too often ſupply the want 
of the former. He was a younger brother of a very 
new family, and his fortune was only an annuity of one 
hundred pounds a year. | 

'The army was his original deſtination, and a cornetcy 
of horſe his firſt and only commiſſion in it. Thus 
unaſſiſted by favour or fortune, he had no powerful pro- 
tector to introduce him into buſineſs, and (if I may uſe 
that expreſſion) to do the honors of his parts—but their 
own ſtrength was fully ſufficient. . 

His conſtitution refuſed him the uſual pleaſures, and 
his genius forbid him the idle diſſipations, of youth, for 
ſo early as at the age of ſixteen he was the martyr of an 

W hereditary 


* 
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hereditary gout. He therefore employed the . 
which that tedious and painful diſtemper 3 

or allowed him in 4 a great fund of — — 
and uſeful knowledge. Thus by the unaccountable re- 
lation of cauſes and effects, 20 ſeemed the greateſt 
misfortune of his life was perhaps the Renee cauſe of 
its ſplendor. 

His private life was ſtained by no vice, nor ſullied 
by any meanneſs. All his ſentiments were liberal and 
elevated. His ruling paſſion was an unbounded ambiti- 
on, which when ſupported by great abilities, and crown- 

ed with great ſucceſs, make what the world calls a Great 

Man. 


He was haughty, imperious, impatient of contradicti- 
on, and overbearing- qualities which too often accom- 
pany, but always clog, great ones. 

He had manners and addreſs, but one might diſcern 
through them too great a conſciouſneſs of his own 
ſuperior talents. 

He was a moſt agreeable and lively companion in 
ſocial life, and had ſuch a verſatility of wit, that he could 
adapt it to all forts of converſation. He had alſo a moſt 
happy turn to poetry; but he ſeldom indulged, and ſel- 
dom avowed it. 

He came young into Parliament, and upon that great 
theatre he ſoon equalled the oldeſt and the ableſt actors. 
His eloquence was of every kind, and he excelled in the 
argumentative, as well in the declamatory way. But 
his in vectives were terrible, and uttered with ſuch energy 
of diction, and ſuch dignity of action and countenance, 
that he intimidated thoſe who were the moſt willing and 
the beſt able to encounter him. Their arms fell out of 
their hands, and they ſhrunk under the aſcendant which 
his genius gained over their's. 

In that Aſfembly, where public good is ſo much talked 
of, and private intereſt {ingly purſued, he ſet out with 
acting the patriot, and performed that part fo ably, that 
he was adopted by the public as their chief, or rather 
their only unſuſpected, champion. 


* Hume Campbell and Lord Mancheld, ae 


* 
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The weight of his popularity and his univerſally ac- 
knowledged abilities obtruded him upon King George 
the ſecond, to whom he was perſonally obnoxious. He 
was made Secretary of State, In this difficult and deli- 
cate ſituation, which one would have thought muſt have 
reduced either the patriot, or the miniſter, to a deciſive 
option, he managed with ſuch ability, that while he 
ſerved the King more effectually in his moſt unwarrantable 
electoral views than any former miniſter, however wil- 
ling, had dared to do, he ſtill preſerved all his credit and 
popularity with the public, whom he aſſured and con- 
vinced that the protection and defenge of Hanover with 
an army of ſeventy-five thouſand men in Britiſh pay, 
was the only poſſible method of ſecuring our poſſeſſions 
or acquiſitions in North America So much eaſier is it ta 
deceive than to undeceive mankind, ; 

His own diſintereſtedneſs, and even contempt of m 
ney, ſmoothed his way to power, and prevented or 
ſilenced a great ſhare of that envy which commonly at- 
tends it. Moſt men think that they have an equal natu- 
ral right to riches, and equal abilities to make a proper 
uſe of them, but not very many of them have the 
impudence to think themſelves qualified for power. 

Upon the whole he will make a great and ſhining 
figure in the annals of this country ; notwithſtanding the 
blot which his acceptanee of three thouſand pounds per 
annum penſion for three lives, upon his voluntary os 
nation of the Seals, in the firſt year of the preſent King, 
muſt make in his character, eſpecially as to the diſintereſted 


part of it. However it muſt be acknowledged, that he 
had thoſe qualities winch none but a Great Man can 


have, with a mixture of ſome of thoſe- failings, which 
are the common lot of wretched and imperfect human 
nature. — 


EXTRAC TS 
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EXTRACTS FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS, 


WRITTEN BY LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


——— IL [Voltaire] ne peut pas s'empecher de 
larder t tout ce qu'il ecrit, & qu'il feroit mieux de ſuppri- - 
mer; puiſqu” au bout du compte on ne doit pas troubler 
Fordre etabli. Que chacun penſe comme il veut, ou 
plutot comme il peut, mais qu'il ne communique pas 
ſes idees, des qu'elles ſont d'une nature a pouvoir 6nd 
ler le repos de la ſociets. > 

— Font les choſes qui me retiennent ne- 
ceſſairement cette annẽe d'un Pais que j'aime DESUCOoup 
dans un pais que franchement je n'aime gueres. 


aa 30 1 65 


— LE Chevalier Robert eſt parti aujourd 
hui pour fa terre, charge des depouilles & de la haine du 
public. Arrach au roi par la majoritè du Parlement, & 
au meme tems impudement comble de nouvelles marques 
de ſa faveur, comme, titre de Comte, penſion conſidera- 
ble, des charges à vie pour ſes amis et dependans, et le 
pas de Vicomteſſe pour une fille batarde, et qu'il a eue 
du vivant de ſa premiere femme. Tous ces exces ont 
anime le public contre lui plus que jamais ſi bien que 
fa retraite n'a pas la mine detre forte tranquille. 


=O 


_ — ** 


be JE vous 5c naturellement, mais c veſt 


abſolument entre nous, que Monſieur ſon fils [le fils de 


Miladi Hervey] dont vous me demandez le charactere, 
n'en a point du tout. C'eſt un petit freluquet, une petite 
fille frivole, ſans eſprit, mais avec beaucoup d'humeur, 


A * 


AI wegets toute cette annee ici, ſans 


pony & ſans peines. Mon age & ma furdite me det- 


ndent les premiers : ma philoſophie, ou peut- tre mon 
temperament (car on 8'y trompe ſouvent) me garantit des 
dernieres. Je tire toujours le meilleur parti que je puis 
des amuſemens tranquilles du Jardinage, de la Promena- 
de, & de la Lecture; moyennant quoi, j attends la mort, 
ſans la ſouhaiter, ou ſans la craindre. | 
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